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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cults, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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offers our exclusive PhotoREt Color Layering technology. Unlike conventional color printers, which place red 


dots next to yellow dots to create thevillusion of orange, our process literally mixes the colors to create real 


orange. Or purple. Or tons of other colors. All at an impressive 4ppm. Visit www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 
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See page 48. 
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“LIKE A LETTER TO 
A FRIEND, THE KIND 
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HEILBRUN LOOKS BACK 
ON HER SIXTIES WITH 


BUOYANT PLEASURE. 
—THE NEw YorK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
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“THOUGHTFUL, OFTEN 
HUMOROUS...AN ELOQUENT 
LOOK AT LIFE AFTER SIXTY.” 





—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


















“HONEST, UNSENTIMENTAL, 
INTELLIGENT, WISE, RELEVANT.” 
—THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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“I THOROUGHLY ENJOYED THE PIECE 
ON JED JOHNSON’S VISION IN NEW YORK.” 


I just finished my copy of your Septem- 
ber 1998 issue. Simply put, it is one of 
the best ever. The window treatments 
and use of color in Nancy Prentice’s 
house in the English countryside and in 
Susan Zises Green’s Nantucket cottage 
are fabulous. Green’s house wins the 
award in my book for the most cozy 
home I have ever seen. 

KIMBERLY Hoop 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


In the September issue, featuring interior 
designers’ own homes, I think you saved 
the best for last. Susan Zises Green’s 
cottage and Didier Rabes’s French 
chateau were outstanding in their inno- 
vative and personalized creativity. I 
thought they were wonderful! 

HELENE COUTURE-LOUGHRAN 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


I thoroughly enjoyed the sentimental 
piece on Jed Johnson’s vision in New 
York (September 1998). The story was 
particularly meaningful and inspiring. I 
share the philosophy that craftsmanship 
matters in design—no matter how triv- 
ial it may appear to the client. This and 
the connection between art and artifice 
continue to be beautifully expressed by 
Alan Wanzenberg. 

MarTuew G, DILLHOEFER 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


You have truly given me an education. 
Architectural Digest has trained me to 
notice quality decorating and design 
and provided me with a working knowl- 
edge of periods and styles. I can now 
distinguish my favorite designers, such 
as Mimi London and Diane Burn, when 
you show new work by them. 

Lia Marre TURNER 

St. JosepH, MICHIGAN 


I was appalled at the piece on Cam- 
bodian antiquities in “Collecting An- 
tiques” (September 1998). Collecting 
Cambodian artifacts is fraught with 
political and ethical problems. Many 
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sites in recent years have been pillaged @ 
by smugglers and looters. This is also 
true of many other sites throughout 
Asia. Unfortunately, it’s only going to 
Bet worse as economic troubles in 
these areas continue. 

Davin Frars 

LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


In September’s “Focus on Color” (page 
96), it is stated that “a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Shingle Style house...belonged to 
George Armstrong Custer’s daughter.” 
Custer had no children. 

Mary Lou ScHwartz 

GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


I was pleased to see my painting so 
prominently visible on the October 1998 
cover. The painting, which was not iden- 
tified, is called Gifts of Silence. My workis | 
currently available through the Forum § 
Gallery in New York, which is where this 
piece was purchased. 
ALAN FELTUS 

Assist, ITALY 


I was born in Colima, Mexico, so you can 
imagine my surprise when I saw “Mexi- 
co’s Hacienda de San Antonio” in your 
October issue. Thank you for sharing 
with the world this beautiful estate locat- 
ed in my birthplace. What gorgeous 
photography—the magical Volcan de 
Fuego appears to be practically in the 
backyard. I also love the native arts and 
crafts used in decorating the hacienda. 
Please include more of Mexico’s houses 
in your future issues. 

Jovira RAMIREZ 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


After thirty-five years of reading Archi- 
tectural Digest, | must write to tell you 
how I feel about the magazine. Reading 
it is almost a spiritual experience for me. 
It is always beautifully presented and 
contains excellent designs from which 
the reader can draw. 

BrTTe ANDREWS NOBLE 

VicrortiA, TEXAS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 








ARK CARPET OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABrics + STARK FINE FURNITURE 


erior Design, Inc., New York. 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, NY, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000. To the trade only. 

CARPET: Brissac Gold; SOFA FABRIC: Tanlay Pistache; CHAIR FABRIC; Faisan Corn Linen; 
WALL COVERING FABRIC: Jean Stripe Burgundy/Multi; PILLOWS: Lampas St. Simon Rouge, Figino Beige on Celadon; 
-DRAPERIES; Orvieto. Gold/Beige; DRAPERY LINING: Linley Light Green. oo ; 
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tion about Hondas commitment to the environment, call 1-888-CC-HONDA, or visit us at www.honda.com 





Sure, there are cleaner vehicles than a Honda. 
But how long is your commute? 


m. ©1998 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
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If the idea of sitting in bumper-to-skateboard 
traffic doesnt appeal to you, we have a better 
idea. In fact, several. The clean and fuel-efficient 
vehicles from Honda. Our low- and ultra-low- 
emission Accords and Civics now comprise the 
majority of cars we sell in America. And our 
natural-gas Civic GX and electric EV PLUS are 








remarkably clean alternative-fuel vehicles. Best of 
all, these cars perform like, well, Hondas. You see, 
weve always been committed to balancing your 
desires for fun and performance with society’ 
need for cleaner air and improved fuel economy. 
Which can be just about as difficult as balancing 
on a skateboard. With a briefcase. In a suit. 


HONDA 
Thinking. 








KENNETH NOLAND 


CONTRIBUTORS 


_ | Next month, in our eighth Before and After issue, we look behind 
N the scenes as some of the world’s top designers and architects work 


their magic. Mario Buatta transforms a drab Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment into a graceful English-style interior filled with color and 
light. Mica Ertegun teams up with Shope Reno Wharton architects 


to rescue a house ravaged by fire. Richard Keith Langham reworks an East Hampton 
retreat originally designed by Elsie de Wolfe. Victoria Hagan imbues traditional rooms 
in Westchester County, New York, with fresh ideas. In addition, former Tiffany design 
director fohn Loring reconfigures his Manhattan town house, and Lord Palumbo un- 
veils the recently restored Farnsworth House in Illinois, the Mies van der Rohe master- 
piece that was severely damaged by floods in 1996 and 1997. Each project has been 
documented in its initial stages, and the final results offer eloquent testimony to the re- 
deeming power of design. The February issue also features Paul Goldberger writing 
about the newly remodeled Volvo, Nicholas von Hoffman reporting on the latest tech- 
nology for the home, and David Easton shopping for art and antiques in Stockholm. 


Tim Beppow is a London-based writer and 
photographer who specializes in interiors and 
travel. His book Safari Style was published 

in October by Stewart, Tabori & Chang. 


| wa HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
PHILP, who writes about art 
and design, is working on a 
biography of Georgia 
O'Keeffe, to be published 
by Knopf. 
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CHRISTOPHER FINCH’s books include 19th- 
Century Watercolours and The Art of Walt Dis- 
ney. He recently completed Sotheby’s Guide to 
Animation Art for Owl Books. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest 
based in Washington, D.C., contributing writer and the author of the 
is the author of Thalberg: “Suzy” column for Wand Women’s Wear Daily. 


The Last Tycoon and the World 

of MGM. He is writing a bi- = PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE is the author 

ography of French diplomat —_ of The Crown Jewels of Europe, Imperial 

Edmond Genet. Palaces of Russia, Nicholas and Alexandra: The 
Family Albums and La Bouboulina. Living with 

JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books —_ Ghosts is his latest book. 

about Latin America, Passage Through El } 

Dorado and La Capital: The Biography of Mivprep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 

Mexico City. journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 

Architectural Record. 





ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 

gest contributing writer who lives in London. | NICHOLAS SHRADYy lives in Barcelona and 
writes for several publications. His book Sa- 

Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 cred Roads: Adventures from the Pilgrimage Trail 

National Arts Journalism will be published in 1999 by HarperCollins. 

Program Fellow at Colum- 

bia University, has written 

for Time and The New York 


Times Magazine. 
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DO YOU CHALLENGE CONVENTION? 


Geoffrey Bradfield 

in che portienok TUNISIAN 
the Hammamet P ALETTE 
Antique Center 


he African continent 

is my motherland, 

and I love North 
African things,” Geoffrey 
Bradfield says of a recent trip 
to Tunisia, where he visited rug 
dealer Samir Giarbi. “I’ve 
shopped for kilims in Morocco, 
Turkey and all over the world, 
but in Hammamet the colors— 
the ochers, siennas and a shade 
of hot pink—are more repre- 
sentative of the North African 
coast,” he notes, adding, “Al- 
though the kilims have age to 
them, they retain their brilliance; 
their colors are quite fast.” Giar- 
bi, who’s been selling Tunisian 
handicrafts for 23 years, special- 
izes in kilims woven by bedouins 
in the first quarter of the centu- 
ry. He also repairs rugs and 
looms new kilims. Samir Giarbi, 
Hammamet Antique Center, 
Habib Bourguiba, 8050 Ham- 
mamet, Tunisia; 216-2-283-774. 





GIANCARLO GARDIN 


‘TILE TABLEAUX 


rtistic Tile has a lot of Jerusalem stone, 


COURTESY ARTISTIC TILE 


things we haven’t seen se at ee 
before,” says Sarah Chapin, an ile in New York 
associate of New York design- ai Ab eneree 


er Mariette Himes Gomez's. 
With a new flagship showroom 
on Fifth Avenue in Manhattan, 
which has drawn designers such 
as Clodagh and Adam Tihany, 


of hand-etched 
marble tiles, right 
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the company shows diverse bossed with circles for a border, 4 
flooring, including tiles made says, “They have an architectur- B 
from hand-etched Italian al feeling and allowed us to do : 
marble, California clay tiles something fresh.” Artistic Tile, : . 


hand-pressed into molds with 79 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
piecrust edges, rusticated rough — 10003, 212/727-9331; 727 Rte. 





stone hewn in Israel and semi- 17 South, Paramus, NJ 07652, F 
precious stones laid intoa mar- 201/670-6100; 65 ‘Tarrytown E 
quetry design. Gomez, who Rd., White Plains, NY 10607, i . 
° 5 ST A TREE Ee 
chose recycled-glass tiles em- 914/422-0041. 8 


continued on page 24 
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: dinner for 37, chez marcella: $2,416 
one happy 50th birthday card: $1.95 


one leopard-print, peekaboo nightie: $45 
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still being able to make her blush: 


Bra ARETE 
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Platinum Master 


Platinum MasterCard has a high spending limit 


for the things that matter. 


there are some things money can’t buy. 


for everything else there’s MasterCard” 


©1998 MasterCard International Incorporated www.mastercard.com 


DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


MUGHAL 
SPYER ING 


he maharajas ordered so 

much crystal that Baccarat 
had to open an office in Calcut- 
ta,” says Sandra Miller, who 
visits India regularly, bringing 
back unusual pieces for clients 
such as Juan Pablo Molyneux, 
Frederic Jochem and Muriel 
Brandolini. Miller, who re- 
cently opened Lila Interior 
Designs and Antiques in Los 
Angeles, especially likes the 
19th-century Bohemian chan- 
deliers that were commissioned 
by the Indian elite. Many chan- 
deliers, she explains, were 30 
feet high and 13 feet wide, and 
some palaces featured crystal 
fountains, thrones and beds. 

Miiller also tracks down 

Mughal and dhurrie rugs. The 
cotton dhurries she collects 
have elaborate designs that 
often depict an event. “I’m 
interested in a piece as long 
as there is a story behind it,” 
she says. Miiller has acquired 


ANTHONY CUNHA 














A dhurrie, left, 
and a maharaja’s 
je.) chandelier at Lila 


i) 
; : a 
Interior Designs 


ANTHONY GUNHA 


> CA 90036; 323/931-5937. 


AN INDIAN FAVORITE 


filled one house and then 

another, and when it 

seemed we might need a 
third, my husband suggested I 
might as well go into business,” 
recalls Bombay-area antiques 
supplier Farida Hoosenally 
(right). That was ten years ago, 
and it was not long after that 
Genevieve Weaver discovered 
her as a top source for Anglo- 
Indian furniture. Weaver, who 
owns London’s Guinevere An- 
tiques and goes on buying trips 
to India, says of Hoosenally, 
“She’s more innovative than the 
other dealers. Her antiques are 
better selected, and she has more 
of a sense of decoration.” Over 
the years Weaver has bought 
colonial beds, large tables and 
ebony chairs. “I’m interested in 


things with a European flavor. 
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I don’t go for the very Indian 
look,” she explains. Hoosenally’s 
business occupies 20,000 square 
feet on three floors that are piled 
with antiques (left). She leaves 
them in their original condition, 
but she has a staff of 45 restor- 
ers, who also reproduce furni- 
ture. Farida Hoosenally, Hallay 
Pacific Private Ltd., 522 Sayani 
Rd., Prabhadevi, Mumbai 400 
025, India; 91-22-436-1212. 


several antique costumes as 
well, such as a silver-embroi- 
dered coat that she had framed. 
“Many things are still with fam- 
ilies,” she says. “You have to 

-’ build a relationship with people, 

~ and eventually they might open 

* their homes—and closets.” Lila 


Interior Designs and Antiques, 
619 Ridgeley Dr., Los Angeles, 


continued on page 28 
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DESIGNED BY BARBARA BARRY & KEVIN WAL 
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In scant 6.7 seconds; you’re at 60 mph. 
128 feet* later, you're back to a full stop. Stop and go traffic has never been quite so invigorating. 


*Road & Track Guide To The Volvo S80 ©1998 Volvo Cars of North America, Inc. Always remember to wear your seat belt. www.volvocars.com or 1-800-550-5658 
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TIM STREET-PORTER 


AD@#LARGE 








UNUSUAL FINDS IN JAKARTA 


aya Ibrahim likes to call 

on Wieneke de Groot at 

Nilam Gallery in Jakarta 

for antique furniture and old 

and new textiles. “Even though 
Wieneke understands the In- 
donesian nuances and speaks 
Javanese like a local, what she 
presents reflects a European 
point of view,” says the Lon- 
don-educated Ibrahim. De 
Groot, whose Dutch family has 
had ties to Indonesia for several 
decades, opened Nilam with In- 
donesian partners more than 20 
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years ago, indulging her passion 
for furniture from that region. 
“Javanese furniture typically is 
produced in twos, with one 
piece slightly larger than the 
other, and I try to get them 
both,” says de Groot, who 
might have a pair of early-19th- 
century caned Batavian chairs 
(Batavia is the old name for 
Jakarta), armoires, architectural 
elements, such as doors, and 
chests (above). Nilam Gallery, 
Jalan Pekalongan 16, Jakarta 
10310; 62-21-315-0480. 


A BEATON LEGACY 


le the 1950s Cecil Beaton of- 
ten visited his friend David 
Herbert, the British aristocrat, 
in Tangier. Ever the designer, 
Beaton went to an ironworker 
in the souk one day and re- 
turned with a gift for his host— 
a white chair he’d had made in 
the form of a swan. The chair so 
intrigued interior designer San- 
dra Shober during a recent stay 




















































NEW DESIGNS 
FROM BALI . 


or 15 years partners Eric 

Manier and Gail Holman 
have used uncommon materials 
for their line of Asian- and trop- 
ics-inspired furniture. “With 
coconut, we use absolutely 
everything—bark, shells and 
stems,” says Holman, “and we 
could even eat the rest.” Many 
of the pieces can be seen in lux- 
ury resorts such as the San Ysidro 
Ranch (AD, June 1997), as well 
as in projects by designers, in- 
cluding Craig Wright. Holman 
and Manier recently opened a 
West Hollywood showroom 
called A Natural Thing. “We 
started with bamboo and rattan, 
but now we also use solid teak 
with ebony inlay and hand- 
woven leather,” says Holman. 
Everything is made from in- 
digenous materials in Indonesia, 
where Manier lives. Coconut 
shells and stems are arranged, 
then set in acrylic, creating a 
mosaic-like surface that can be 
used for tabletops, screens and 
mirror frames. “For large pieces, 
like the canopy bed, we fill the 
bamboo to make it solid so it 
doesn’t shake,” says Holman. 
Crackle, gold leaf and a variety 
of other finishes are available, 
but Holman says most clients 
prefer a natural look. A Natural 
Thing, 8475 Melrose Ave., 
West Hollywood, CA 90069; 
323/653-4885. 


CHRISTOPHER DOW 


Ascreen of tree bark, 
above, and a table of 
inlaid coconut shell 
at A Natural Thing 


CHRISTOPHER pow 


at Herbert’s house that she had 
it copied in white and in black 
(left). Made in England, it’s 
available through Nina Camp- 
bell and the Wadham Trading 
Company. Nina Campbell, 9 
Walton St., London SW3 2JD, 
44-171-225-1105; Wadham Trad- 
ing Company, Wadham House, 
Southrop, Gloucestershire GL7 
3 PB, 44-1367-850-499. 0 
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CUSTOM FRAME “THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 
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THE BEST OF BANGKOK 


CAMPION PLAT T’S GUIDE TO THAILAND TREASURES 


Text by fonathan Kandell 
Photography by 
Robert McLeod 


EFORE HIS FIRST EN- 
counter with Bangkok, 
Campion A. Platt had 

heard enough about Thai- 

land’s capital to convince him 
it was suitable only as a place 
to make connecting flights to 
more appealing Asian desti- 

nations. The city evoked im- 

ages of paralyzing traffic, 

tawdry nightlife and explo- 
sive population growth. 

So when Platt, a New 
York-based architect and in- 
terior designer, made initial 
contact a decade ago with 
this reputed tropical Gomor- 
rah, he was pleasantly star- 
tled by his own impressions: 
temple compounds of quiet 
beauty; food that pampered 
the eyes as well as the palate; 
and a picturesque river-and- 
canal system that served up 
intimate glimpses of ordinary 
Thais at work and home. He 
was drawn by their serenity 
in the midst of urban chaos. 
“In New York there’s a great 
deal of angst,” says Platt. 
“Everybody is on the edge, 
running around nervously all 
the time. In Bangkok there 
are streets clogged with cars 
and terrible flooding in the 
monsoon season, but people 
aren’t anxious or angry.” 

Already seduced by Bang- 
kok’s atmosphere, he plunged 
into its treasure trove of an- 
tiques, furniture and acces- 


Ricut: “Arisra Gal- 
lery carries the finest 
sculptures of Buddha,” 
says Platt, who exam- 
ines a Burmese bronze 
statue with owner 
Arisra Chinprayoon. 


sories. Hong Kong might 
still be the ultimate empo- 
rium for Chinese objects of 
art and decoration. But for 
Southeast Asian pieces, no 
other city compares to Bang- 
kok in variety, abundance, 


quality and prices. 





Ironically, it turns out that 
Platt was right to think the 
Thai capital would become 
an unavoidable stopover on 
the way to other Asian des- 
tinations: No matter how 
much he likes Bali or Phuket 
or Angkor Wat, he wouldn’t 


“Bangkok is the city fo 
Southeast Asian art,” 
says Campion A. Platt. 
Lert: A vendor sells in- 
cense and wreaths for 
offerings at the Grand 
Palace compound. 


think of traveling to any of 
those places without first 
spending a few days shop- 
ping in Bangkok. He has re- 
turned there a dozen times, 
scouting out or purchasing 
objects for himself and clients 

continued on page 36 



























YOUR HEART 


longs to wander 
European cobblestones, 
sip espresso under 
the cathedral, 
and sunbathe on 


Greek isles. 


YOUR MIND, - 
luckily, thinks to 


tear out this card. 


IMAGINE CRUISING along Europe's in an atmosphere of five-star luxury. considering tipping is not required. 


med coastlines; discovering country Holland America offers larger This is Europe as you've never seen 






Totkind Amerie 


EUROPE 


Cruises 


fter country — and unpacking only staterooms and verandahs, and it before. To begin the 


nce. This is a leisurely, luxurious style spacious public rooms graced with adventure, send for your 


f travel that’s European, heart and art and antiques. Go ashore, and [Saar 
WE... 
oul, and nobody does it better than marvel at Europe’s art, history, i= 
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free Europe Cruise 





Planner by tearing out 





Pad 


olland America. From grand music, and culture. Then come R the attached card. 


Aediterranean capitals to unexpected = “home” to a level of five-star 


orts above the Arctic Circle, we sail service that’s all the more amazing Holland @ America 


= A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 


UROPE, UNEQUALLED. The difference is five-star ships, the most extensive menus at sea, Flagship Forum lecture series, unique shore excursions. 


RiGuT: River City 
mall, on the banks of 
the Chao Phraya, can 
be reached by water 
taxi. It houses dealers 
offering furniture, 
jewelry and fabrics. 


continued from page 32, 
back in the United States. 
On one such visit, a four- 
day trip, his first stop is the 
Chatuchak Weekend Market, 
on Sunday morning. Located 
in the city’s north district, 
it is a labyrinth of shops and 
stalls grouped by types of 
products—clothing, plants, 
foods, leather goods, deco- 
rative materials and antiques. 
“This is where the great bar- 
gains are, so it’s a good idea 
to see what’s available here 








THE BEST OF BANGKOK 





before going to the stores 
near the hotels,” Platt advis- 
es. Chatuchak is also a place 
for travelers to hone their 
skills at haggling, a prac- 
tice that is common even in 
luxury shops. He suggests 
holding out for something 
close to 20 percent off the 
asking price on any article. 
He wends his way to Bu- 
sabong, an antique ceramics 
shop hidden far in the back of 
the market. “Presumably, they 
buy their pieces directly from 





the person who digs them, 
out of the ground, so there’ 
no middleman markup,” say: 
Platt, who eyes several bowls 
from Lop Buri, an ancien 
city some seventy-five miles 
north of Bangkok. The ce- 
ramics are attributed to the 
Sukhothai period (mid-thir- 
teenth to mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury), Thailand’s golden age of 
art and one with a lot of cachet 
among Western collectors. 
Platt also visits Mangrai, 
to see its turn-of-the-century 
continued on page 38 





ABove: “The Ashwood 
Gallery displays few 
objects. The furniture 
consists of quite rare 
pieces, ones that ap- 
peal more to contem- 
porary Asian taste.” 


Lert: Platt inspects 
the weave of a floral 
silk at the renowned 
Jim Thompson shop. 
“They have top-qual- 
ity Thai silk in every 
imaginable color.” 


purity + form = classic = always 






- Sally Sirkin Lewis 
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(310) 659-4910 
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www.jrobertscott.com 














RiGut: “I visit Lotus 
at the Regent Hotel 
for beautiful fabrics, 
accessories and jewel- 
ry,” says Platt, who is 
seated in the teak- 
paneled showroom. 


Far Ricut: “The 
store is like a jewel 
box; objects for sale 
are hidden in ‘closets’ 
underneath the floor.” 
A selection of ba- 

tiks hangs at right. 


continued from page 36 
baskets, which are notable for 
their tight, intricate weave. “I 
find it amazing that these 
baskets had a utilitarian pur- 
pose and yet so much time 
was spent on their detail and 
design,” he says. Picking up a 
basket, he declares it “a piece 
of art you could proudly place 
on a mantel just to look at.” 
Monday begins with an 
experience diametrically op- 
posed to the weekend market 
—a trip to River City, a mod- 
ern mall. “An amazingly ugly 
building,” Platt says with a 
sigh, unable to suppress his 
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architectural sensibilities. “But 
there are top dealers here in 
fabrics, furniture and antiques. 
And the shops themselves are 
quite nicely designed.” Yet 
another selling point for the 
mall is its location on Bang- 
kok’s main waterway, the 
Chao Phraya River, which en- 
ables travelers to arrive from 
their hotels by a leisurely boat 
ride and thus avoid the nerve- 
racking street congestion. 

At the mall, Platt goes to 
one of the two Ashwood Gal- 
lery stores (there is another 
shop elsewhere in Bangkok). 
The French-born owner, Jean- 


Michel Michel, has devel- 
oped an excellent eye for an- 
tique Asian furniture during 
a lifetime spent mostly in the 
Far East. “He has pieces of 
such quality that, at a certain 
point, price is no object,” 
Platt comments. As an exam- 
ple, he cites a small nine- 


Lert: “Alex Kerr, 
who owns Chiiori, is 
a world authority on 
traditional forms of 
Japanese art. He’s a 
fantastic source for 
anything Japanese.” 








teenth-century Chinese low 
table, made of wood from the 
now extinct uanghuali tree, 
that commands upward of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Ashwood displays relatively 
few objects, arranging them 
as they might look in a pri- 

continued on page 40 


“The way that ob- 
jects are arranged is 
very important to 
Alex,” notes Platt. 
ABOVE: A jar rests on 
a small altar table 
before a screen. 
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DRESSED YOU ARE 


FOR THE WEATHER 


you can still get goose bumps. 
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continued from page 38 
vate home. “In other Bang- 
kok stores you see too many 
things junked together, and 
you expect to pay less for 
them,” says Platt. “Michel un- 
derstands the Western shop- 
ping mentality: By setting 
pieces far apart, he gives 
them a more valuable look.” 
On Tuesday Platt heads 
for the Regent Hotel shopping 
complex. “Normally one as- 
sociates hotel stores with 
overpriced articles and tour- 
ist traps,” he concedes. “But 
Bangkok can be such a daunt- 
ing city for foreigners to get 
around in. Some of the bet- 


ARISRA GALLERY 
6-8 Oriental Avenue 
Charoenkrung 40 
66-2-630-6131 
Sculptures of Buddha 


THE AsHWooD GALLERY 
River City 
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ter shops in the city are lo- 
cated in the luxury hotels.” 
His first stop at the Regent 
is Lotus Arts de Vivre, which 
sells fabrics and accessories. 
Platt removes his shoes at 
the entrance and steps up to 
the elevated wood floor. The 





gallery has glass cases that 
contain samples; the objects 
are stored in bins under the 
floor in front of each case. 
The owners spend half the 
year scouring the most exotic 
corners of Asia to replenish 
their inventory. “I would def- 
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Lert: Woven baskets BELow: The Chatu- 

catch Platt’s eye at chak clock tower rises | 
Mangrai at the Chatu- _ above the stalls. “You'll | 
chak Weekend Market. _ find good bargains here | 
Behind him are three oneverything from | 
garuda boat fittings. clothing to antiques.” | 





initely consider using some © 


of their small sculptures in | 


my designs,” says Platt. “Also, » 
their batiks make wonderful | 








| 


throws for a bed or a sofa.” | 


In the afternoon he hires a 
car and driver from his ho- 
tel for a few more hours of | 
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) shopping. He drops by Chiiori, which is 
} owned by Alex Kerr, an American-born 
/private dealer in fine Chinese and 
| Japanese furniture, scrolls, books and 


' other art objects. Kerr has lived most of 


this life in Japan and has written ac- 
claimed essays on its culture and books 
in Japanese. He works out of an apart- 
ment, using three or four rooms as gal- 
leries. His inventory—Buddhist paint- 
ings, a Chinese low table, ceramics—is 
exhibited like art. 
every object has a particular significance,” 
says Platt. “Each piece is unique and ap- 
pealing and of unbelievable quality.” 
Platt spends Wednesday morning at 
the Jim Thompson shop, perhaps the 
most famous silk store in Asia. Thomp- 
son, a former United States intelligence 
agent in the Far East, settled in Bang- 
kok after World War II and single-hand- 
edly revived the country’s traditional 
silk industry. His handwoven fabrics 
gained enthusiastic clients among Eu- 
ropean and American fashion designers. 


“The placement of 
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Then in 1967, while on a vacation in 
the highlands of Malaysia, Thompson 
disappeared, never to be seen again. 
The mystery of his life and death has 
enhanced his legend (and the silk business 
he left behind) over the last three decades. 
Thompson’s house is a much-visited 
landmark. The shop, some ten minutes 
away (on a good traffic day), is a mecca 
for silk lovers. “Every time I come here 
I buy fabrics—very simple whites, creams, 
grays—and keep them until some client 
wants them for a sofa or a chair,” says 
Platt. “Thai silk that’s used for upholstery 
has a big, heavy-tooth weave, like cotton.” 
Next Platt makes his way to Arisra Gal- 
lery, which specializes in Buddhist sculp- 
tures. The store has works of all historical 
periods from Cambodia, Laos and Burma. 
There are prohibitions in Thailand on the 
export of antique Buddhist sculptures; 
Platt buys only the less expensive ones. 
“I stay away from stone heads that look 
like they were cut from sculptures at an 
archaeological site,” he notes. He advises 











travelers to purchase only sculptures 
that have been given export approval by 
the government’s Fine Arts Department. 
Platt tries to fit in some sight-seeing 
on every visit to Bangkok. This time he 
has only a few hours, which he decides to 
spend at the Grand Palace, a square-mile 
compound of royal buildings and temples 
off the Chao Phraya River. Like any 
great public park, it attracts large num- 
bers of local people along with foreign- 
ers. Saffron-robed monks emerge from 
the Temple of the Emerald Buddha and 
accept food and other alms from passers- 
by, who are eager to “make merit,” the 
Buddhist phrase for doing a good deed. 
“The Grand Palace is such an idyllic 
compound,” says Campion Platt. “I like 
to look at the reliefs in the cloisters. And 
the sculptures, with all that gold and sil- 
ver, are truly amazing. Foreigners always 
talk about the awful aspects of this city— 
and they exist. That’s why I keep coming 
back to the Grand Palace. It’s the view of 
Bangkok I want to remember.” 0 
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HE MARRIAGE BETWEEN 
John Heaton and the 
town of Antigua, 

Guatemala, was far from ex- 
pected. What would a globe- 
trotting, swashbuckling col- 
lector such as he find to do in 
a venerable little town, be- 
sieged by its own past, in the 
middle of Central America? 
Indeed, what compelling rea- 
son might there be for a 
restless character like him to 
settle down at all? 

In the end it was the past 
of Antigua—a past dominat- 
ed by the enigmatic Maya— 
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and the incomparable beauty 
of the place that convinced 
him that this was where he 
wanted to be. 

Antigua, the former capi- 
tal of Guatemala, crouches in 
the curve of a green bowl en- 
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GUATEMALAN GETAWAY 
QUINTA MACONDA IS ANTIGUA’S LATEST DESTINATION 








circled by the frayed summits 
of volcanoes. In John Hea- 
ton’s own lyrical description, 
this part of Guatemala is “a 
region where the mountains 
and the clouds seem to be 


conducting an eternal love 








“Guests are surround- 
ed by the culture and 
art of Guatemala,” 
John Heaton says of 
his colonial house in 
Antigua. Lert: A table 
on a terrace displays 
primitive santos. 


BELOW Lert: Heaton, 
who named the house 
Quinta Maconda, 
landscaped the garden 
with native plants. He 
now rents the resi- 
dence to executive 
groups and families. 


affair.” Having built a retreat 
in the Guatemalan rain forest 
some years earlier (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, January 1998), 
he was already familiar with 
the country when he decid- 
ed, in 1990, to buy a house in 
Antigua. He quickly selected 
a two-story colonial in the 
heart of the old city. “For 
years the building had noth- 
ing but poets and ghosts in 
it, if you don’t count the 
Peluqueria Pompeii, a hair- 
dressers’ shop named after the 
ill-fated Roman city,” Heaton 
says. Like the rest of the town, 
the house had barely survived 
the last major earthquake, 
in 1975. Its former owner, col- 
lector Eduardo Paredes, had 

continued on page 43 

















“T like to think of it as 
a highland base from 
which visitors can ex- 
plore Mayan villages 
in the mountains.” 
RiGut: A stone jaguar 
head rests on a terrace. 


continued from page 42 
hired architects Marco Mo- 
rales and Jorge Cabrerra to 
repair the house, although 
ithe garden remained an un- 
jkempt piece of land. Heaton 
immediately fell under its 
ispell. He called it Quinta 
/Maconda, after the place in 
\One Hundred Years of Solitude 
where, writes Gabriel Garcia 
)Marquez, “the unexpected 
)was a daily occurrence.” 
Heaton set out to “add 
‘colors and textures” to the 
‘house. He painted the rooms 
with earth-toned pigments, 





installed mantelpieces dec- 
orated with mosaics and put 
in skylights. He then brought 
in objects and furniture that 
he had found over the years 
in various corners of Guate- 
mala. “The chemistry started 
to change when I put my 
things in the house,” Heaton 
notes. Finally, he added a 
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number of colonial pieces 
that he bought from Paredes. 

Some months later he and 
Paredes jointly purchased the 
house next door, Casa Brafias, 
which had belonged to the 
famed Guatemalan writer 
César Branias. “We did it sole- 
ly to acquire the rich inven- 
tory of colonial art and inter- 


“The larger pieces are 
mostly Guatemalan; 
the accents are from 
all over.” Lert: The 
primitive colonial low 
table in the living room 
“may have been a bed.” 


esting decorative art pieces 
that came with it,” Heaton 
says. The two spent a whole 
day “flipping a twenty-five- 
centavo coin and dividing the 
loot,” he recalls. “There was 
no bloodshed, and we both 
came out with great pieces. 
My two best wins were the 
Murano chandelier, which is 





BELow: Antique 
funerary urns are 
arranged on a creden- 
za in the dining room; 
over them hangs a 
19th-century carved 
polychrome panel. 





now in Quinta Maconda’s liv- 
ing room, and the large stone 

jaguar head on the patio.” 
Heaton wanted Quinta Ma- 
conda to be a melting pot of 
Guatemalan traditions, blend- 
ing the kind of imposing 
furniture that once graced 
large colonial residences with 
continued on page 46 
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continued from page 43 
earthenware and everyday 
objects made by local crafts- 
men. There are also religious 
icons—statues of saints and 
Romanesque ex-votos. 

But Heaton was not con- 
tent merely to display the art 
of Central America. A tire- 
less traveler, he has brought 
things home from far and 
wide, like a jackdaw lining its 
nest. Objects come from the 
Trobriand Islands of eastern 
New Guinea, rugs from Ana- 
tolia, fabrics from India, gilt- 
wood from Indonesia. 


Heaton chose the col- 
ors for all the rooms, 
selecting warm shades 
for a guest bedroom. 
He also designed the 
mantelpiece, which 
has a mosaic border. 


> 
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There remained the di- 
Jsheveled garden. Heaton en- 
furely relandscaped it, plant- 
jing trees and tropical shrubs 
jof every shape, size and color 
Jand mingling a bewildering 
lvariety of flowers. “I wanted 
bmy garden to have tropical 
jexuberance while retaining a 
icertain mystery,” he says, “so 

I slipped in some of the stone 
jartifacts I found in the Bra- 
)nas house, to give the under- 

growth a little magic.” 

After completing the proj- 
fect, Heaton decided to share 
Quinta Maconda as well as 
/his rain forest retreat, Rancho 
al Corozal, with other travel- 
‘ers. With the help of his as- 
‘sistant, Alicia Aragon, he now 
rents them out to families and 
| executive groups. “Quinta Ma- 
conda is a place where travel- 
ers can feel safe, and they can 
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A statue of Santa Clara 
in a sitting area has a 
Huichol hat and a Ma- 
sonic sword. “I didn’t 
want the colonial reli- 
gious aspect to be too 
overbearing,” he says. 


use it as a base when explor- 
ing the country,” he says. 

John Heaton, who is dedi- 
cated to preserving Guate- 
malan architecture, realized 
some time ago that the an- 
cestral traditions of the High- 
land Maya were on the brink 
of extinction. So he set up 
a weaving workshop to make 
textiles, shawls, napkins, ta- 
blecloths and bedcoverings, 
which he displays at the en- 
trance to Quinta Maconda. 
It is one more delight in a 
place that already has count- 
less pleasures. O 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


ASSESSING THE BOLDLY PATTERNED DESIGNS FROM AFRICA 


By Christopher Finch 


HERE IS A WELL- 
known photograph 
by Cartier-Bresson 


that shows Henri Matisse in 
his bedroom. On the walls 
hang rectangles of fabric 
decorated with geometric 
motifs. Close inspection 
shows many of these to be 
examples of the textile art 
produced by the Kuba peo- 
ples, an alliance of tribes (or 
subtribes) that has long been 
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KUBA ‘TEXTILES 


established in the isolated sa- 
vanna regions of what is now 
the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, once known as Zaire. 

Despite the political shifts 
implicit in such name chang- 
es, the Bantu-speaking Kuba 
clans make up an auton- 
omous independent “king- 
dom” several hundred years 
old, ruled by a monarch be- 
longing to the dominant Bu- 
shoong people. Each village 
within the king’s orbit has a 
chief and a complex hierar- 


chy of nobility. With this 
elaborate social structure has 
come an emphasis on rich 
costume and exquisite pos- 
sessions as a manifestation of 
status, found most strikingly 
in the astonishingly varied 
textiles that are a primary 
means of expression for Ku- 
ba women. This highly de- 
veloped textile art is found 
in the form of rectangular 
ceremonial panels as well as 
wraparound skirts and over- 

continued on page 5O 








Panel from a Woman’s 
Underskirt, early 20th 
century. Raffia; 28" x 

36". A panel deco- { 
rated with appliqués 
exemplifies the Kuba 
delight in abstract 
patterning. Paul 

Hughes, London. 
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continued from page 48 

skirts made up of multiple 
panels. Worn by men and 
women alike at court func- 
tions and at ritual dance cer- 
emonies, the skirts can be al- 
most thirty feet long. 

The abstract motifs and 
vital appliqué “cutouts” char- 
acteristic of such textiles fas- 
cinated—and inspired—not 
only Matisse but other Euro- 
pean artists as well. Painters 
as dissimilar as Gustav Klimt 
and Paul Klee collected Kuba 
fabrics and, with Matisse, 
helped bring the Kuba em- 
phasis on economy of line, 
pure form and surface pat- 
terning to the evolution of 
European modernism. 

Kuba cloth is woven on 
a simple loom from thin 
strands cut from the leaves of 
the raffia palm. When the 
fibers are treated by bleach- 


Lerr: Woman’s Cere- 
monial Skirt, early 20th 
century. Raffia; 13' 4" 
x 2'3%". The multiple 
colors of an appliquéd 
skirt indicate prestige. 
Andres Moraga, 
Berkeley, California. 


KUBA TEXTILES 


ABOVE: Shoowa Cere- 
monial Panel, 20th 
century. Raffia; 17" x 
284". A cut-pile tex- 
tile exhibits the asym- 
metry typical of Kuba 
art. David M. Lantz, 
New York. 
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ing, wetting and pounding, 
the cloth can be as soft as 
linen. The size of the pan- 
els is dictated by the length 
of the fibers, a typical pan- 
el being approximately twen- 
ty-four by twenty-six inch- 
es. Once removed from the 
loom, the panels are deco- 
rated by women, using a va- 
riety of techniques. These 
include uncut or cut embroi- 
dery, used to create flat geo- 
metric patterns or cut-pile 
designs with a rich, carpet- 
like appearance. Patchwork 
and appliqué are used as well, 





BELOw: Shoowa Cere- 
monial Panel, 20th 
century. Raffia; 13" x 
30%6". A panel features 
a “smoke” design, one 
of hundreds of Kuba . 
patterns. David M. 
Lantz, New York. 





with the latter resulting in 
decoration that is more 
asymmetrical and freer in 
concept. Dyes are employed 
to create and to enhance 
patterns. Tie-dyeing is some- 
times encountered, and both 
traditional and synthetic pig- 
ments have been used in 
the production of twentieth- 
century Kuba textiles. An 
unusual purplish color, for 
example, is derived from 
mimeograph ink, but such 
synthetic dyes are utilized 
with discretion and subtlety. 

continued on page 52 
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KUBA TEXTILES 


continued from page 50 

In the finest examples, the 
level of craft involved is ex- 
tremely high, and the variety 
of patterns is remarkable. 
Often the decorative tech- 
niques employed and the 
kind of design favored will 
indicate the work of a partic- 


ular Kuba subgroup, but the 8 e > | These date from a period be- ! 
cross-fertilization of ideas ginning in the nineteenth I 
sometimes makes the exact 8 century and lasting until af-— 


place of origin difficult to as- 
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Lert: Woman’s Cere- 
monial Skirt (detail), 
20th century. Raffia; 
14' 10" x 2'8". Kuba 
artists value contrast 
and design variation ~ 
within traditional pat- | 
terns. Andres Moraga, | 
Berkeley, California. | 
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ter World War II. (Exact) 


dates are hard to determine | 
because political unrest and) 
other factors have made field | 
research unusually difficult.) | 


certain. Such exchanges of 
influence were encouraged 
by the fact that fine textile 
items were assigned nego- 
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tiable value, almost like pre- 
cious metals, and apparently 
were traded in important in- 
tertribal dealings. The king 
regularly received tributes 
from his subjects in the form 
of decorated fabric panels 
and ceremonial garments. 
Precursors of the Kuba 
textiles known today were 
first seen in Europe in the 
seventeenth century, when 
they were brought back by 
early explorers. The surviv- 
ing examples from that peri- 
od are limited in chromatic 
range and display a powerful 
but somewhat rigid sense of 
pattern. The fabrics sought 
by contemporary collectors 
are more brightly colored 
and far more imaginative. 


Lerr: Woman’s Cere- 
monial Skirt (detail), 
20th century. Raffia; 
19'2/"x2'h". Dyes 
are used to create 
contrasts in color in a 
tie-dyed skirt. Textile 
Arts, Santa Fe. 


RiGuT: Ceremonial 
Skirt (detail), 20th cen- 
tury. Raffia; 31" x 122". 
Interlocking appliquéd 
shapes create a feeling 
of movement ona 
Ngongo skirt. Gail 
Martin, New York. 
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Mary Hunt Kahlenberg, of 
the Textile Arts gallery in| ' 
Santa Fe, has curated several |‘ 
museum shows featuring Ku- 
ba textiles and explains that || 
during this period a “com- |* 
bination of circumstances 
brought the Kuba the stabil- ‘ 
ity and wealth that enabled 
them to indulge their love of 
fine craft objects associated 
with particular ceremonies.” 

A modest flow of Kuba} 
textiles to the West began | 
around the turn of the centu- 
ry, as the region came under 
Belgian colonial rule. Typi- 
cally these materials found 
their way into ethnographic 
institutions, such as the Mu- 
sée de Homme in Paris, 
which received part of its col- 
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lection from the Dadaist poet Tristan 
Tzara. Until recently, the enthusiasm of 
Tzara and artists such as Matisse and 
Klee was not shared by art museums. 
“Curators and critics were very slow 
to recognize the value of textiles in gen- 
eral and Kuba textiles in particular,” says 
David M. Lantz, whose New York gallery 
is presenting an exhibition of Kuba 
skirts and ceremonial squares in January. 
“Where African art is concerned, the 
emphasis was always on sculpture. Tex- 
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tiles were looked at as purely decorative. 
It’s only in the last couple of decades 
that this attitude has begun to change.” 
Lantz notes that the traditional focus 
on sculpture has had some incidental 
benefits for textile collectors. “Because 
textiles have been overlooked, the 
prices remain reasonable.” There is 
general agreement among dealers that 
fine cut-pile ceremonial squares (which 
often feature the most imaginative of 
Kuba designs) can still be found for as 
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Man’s Ceremonial 
Skirt (detail), 20th 
century. Raffia; 2' 9" x 
24'. Textured checked 
and tie-dyed panels 
characterize an office- 
holder’s skirt. Andres 
Moraga, Berkeley, 
California. 


little as $1,000, with outstanding exam- 
ples costing as much as $5,000. The 
price for quality long skirts begins at 
$2,500, with $35,000 generally marking 
the upper limit. 

The market began to build in the ear- 
ly eighties, explains Andres Moraga, a 
dealer based in Berkeley, California, 
when there was a great infusion of Kuba 
textiles into Europe and America. “The 
material became available in part be- 

continued on page 54 








continued from page 53 
cause the Kuba king had given his peo- 
ple permission to sell. It was still almost 
impossible for Westerners to visit the 
region, but itinerant African traders 
brought things out, and dealers in Bel- 
gium trained them to look for desirable 
pieces. This flow lasted only until 1987 
and then diminished to a trickle.” 
“There was a period in the eighties,” 
says Lantz, “when I would see hundreds 
of pieces a month, brought to either 
Brussels or New York by African trad- 
ers. Most of it was ordinary, but maybe 
one percent was outstanding. By the 
early nineties the supply had dried up.” 
In recent decades tastes among the 
Kuba have begun to change. Some 
young women prefer to wear modern 
Western fabrics, but there are still peo- 
ple who retain a mastery of traditional 
techniques. However, they no longer 
employ them exclusively to produce 
ceremonial textiles. Too often their skills 
are used to make inferior export pieces. 
“[’ve seen supposedly old textiles,” 


KUBA TEXTILES 


Moraga cautions, “that were blatant 
copies of pieces that have been repro- 
duced in books or catalogues.” 

“To a large extent,” says Peter Adler, a 
London dealer in ethnographic textiles, 
“the trade in latter-day Kuba textiles is 
fueled by decorators who use them as 
wall hangings. The designs are some- 
times traditional, but they’re likely to be 
coarsely worked, and if you touch them, 
they’re apt to feel harsh and prickly.” 

“One thing the collector must be es- 
pecially careful of,” warns Lantz, “is 
skirts that are made up of elements that 
may be genuine but that are assembled 
in ways that don’t follow any kind of 
Kuba logic. I see these all the time now. 
Some unscrupulous person will take 
several authentic skirts that have been 
damaged or are incomplete in order to 
salvage the good panels. These are then 
recomposed into a new skirt without re- 
gard for tradition. The parts may be 
real, but they don’t belong together, so 
the whole is a modern pastiche.” 


Top-quality Kuba textiles combine 
exuberant visual invention with exquis- 
ite craftsmanship. There are hundreds 
of traditional patterns—each one bear- 
ing a name and usually made up of 
chevrons, rectangles and other angular 
motifs—but every panel amounts to an 
original variation on one of these 
themes. Nor are the variations always 
slight. Monni Adams, of the Peabody 
Museum, has pointed out that sudden 
shifts of image and unexpected juxtaposi- 
tions of design units are intentional and 
admired characteristics of Kuba textiles. 

“Kuba designs are complex,” says 
Gail Martin, of the Gail Martin Gallery 
in New York, “but they’re also very bold 
and easy to read. There’s no hidden im- 
agery that requires explanation.” 

Lantz enlarges on this, noting that 
Kuba textiles are virtually unique 
among ethnographic fabrics in that the 
patterns do not seem to encode lan- 
guage in pictographic form. “So far as 
we can tell, a diamond shape, for in- 





This is what happens when \ 
you let luxury run wild. 








stance, does not signify a settlement or 
a kind of animal or anything else. Ku- 
ba textiles are not iconographic. They 
are unadulterated, two-dimensional de- 
signs, free of concealed meanings, and 
that is highly unusual.” 

Douglas Dawson, of Chicago’s Doug- 
las Dawson Gallery, remarks that while 
ithere is a logic and coherence that runs 








KUBA TEXTILES 


luxurious appearance one associates 
with fine rugs. To be fully appreciated, 
they must be handled so that the soft 
texture of the fabric and the richness 
and density of the pile can be evaluated. 

As might be imagined, the Bushoong 
court, at Mushenge, the capital, was the 
greatest repository of high-quality tex- 
tiles, but many originated among other 








Some of the finest examples strike a 
balance between symmetry and asymmetry 
that is especially exhilarating. 





through all of the best Kuba design, 
some of the finest examples “hover on 
the edge of order,” striking a balance 
between symmetry and asymmetry that 
is especially exhilarating. 

As for craftsmanship, this is apparent 
both to the eye and to the touch. The 
cut-pile panels, for example, have the 





Kuba groups. Some of the best exam- 
ples are in fact the work of neighboring 
subtribes, such as the Shoowa, Ngongo 
and Ngeende, who retain their own eth- 
nic identities yet continue to enjoy 
strong cultural and political links to the 
Bushoong suzerainty. 

“The sense of invention gives an 
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edge of excitement to Kuba art,” says 
Adler. “It’s perhaps most evident in the 
ceremonial squares, where it seems that 
there was considerable competition 
among the women to see who could 
come up with the most original pat- 
terns. The greatest honor was to have a 
pattern named for you.” 

The importance of two-dimensional 
motifs to the Kuba is illustrated by the 
fact that each Kuba king was expected 
to create his own unique pattern. Dur- 
ing the 1920s missionaries brought a 
motorcycle to Mushenge in the hope 
of dazzling the Kuba with a miracle of 
European technology. Far from being 
impressed by the alien machine, the 
reigning monarch, King Kwete, was in- 
stead entranced by the pattern made by 
its tires in the soil. He was, in fact, so 
taken with the geometric repeats im- 
printed in the mud that he had them 
recorded so that they could enter the 
lexicon of Kuba art. To this day, the pat- 
tern is known as Kwete’s design. 0 
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KENYA’S HIPPO MANOR 
ENGLISH-STYLE AMENITIES IN THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Tim Beddow 


OST PEOPLE CAN ON- 
ly take so much 
safari,” says Dodo 

Cunningham-Reid, who of- 

fers alternative activities at 

her ten-room guesthouse at 

Hippo Manor, on Lake Naiva- 

sha in Kenya’s wildlife-filled 

Great Rift Valley. “When 

they’ve had enough of the 

heat and the dust and the 
bumpety-bump, this is the 
place to recover.” 

In fact, she says, after a 
long day spent chasing and 
photographing big game, 
most guests are happy to 


learn that they need only sit 
quietly in Hippo Manor’s En- 
glish-style garden and a caval- 
cade of wild animals will come 
to them. “Out come the books 
and binoculars, and they’re 
ticking off the pelicans, fla- 
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mingoes and rare birds flying 
past. Colobus monkeys play in 
the trees. In the evening, hip- 
pos lurch out of the water; 
then gazelles, antelope, buf- 
falo, zebras and impalas come 
to drink at the lake. Giraffes 


walk along the path, right be- 
low the garden; what you see 
is a parade of heads passing 
by. It’s almost kitsch—an an- 
imal carnival in the scrub of 
the African wilderness just 
on the other side of my fence.” 







JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


Lert: Hippo Manor, a 
private guesthouse 60 
miles outside Nairo- 
bi, offers visitors the 
chance to experience 
exotic wildlife from 
the tranquillity of its 
English-style garden. 
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BeLow Lert: A sitting 
room “was a run-down 
storeroom,” says own- 
er Dodo Cunningham- 
Reid (below). Her res- 
cue mission called for 
fireplaces, large win- 
dows and a new roof. 


Pra 


The situation is indeed a 
bit surreal—a mock-Tudor 
house, a fence to keep the 
hippos from eating the flow- 
ers—but this is a spot, after 
all, where colonials have his- 
torically indulged their ar- 
chitectural fantasies. In the 
1920s and 1930s some built 
exotic dream houses—the 
fabled Moorish-style Djinn 
Palace (see page 122) and the 
glamorous Art Déco Sirocco 
House (see Architectural Di- 
gest, November 1996); others 
built houses that would re- 
mind them of home. 

Eight years ago Michael 

continued on page 58 
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WORLD'S BEST LARGE CRUISE LINE”- Travel & Le . “BEST LARGE-SHIP LINE”- Condé Nast Traveler. 


Daniel Milivojevic and Walter Pietschnig, Crystal Symphony. 


Ministry of Sniff 


In the Floating Utopian Society of Crystal Cruises, our sommeliers and cellar- 
masters preside over the finest and most extensive wine cellar at sea—and they can sniff out a Chateau Pétrus at 
a hundred paces. (What good is a Utopia, if you can't get a Pétrus there?) On board Crystal, everything good in 


the world is ready to be served. When you sail with Crystal Cruises, you will agree: It’s a WONDERFUL world. 


CRYST ACE Sa CR We esekes 


For information, please call your travel agent. Or call 1.800.820.6663 for a free brochure. 








continued from page 56 

and Dodo Cunningham-Reid 
bought the estate at Hippo 
Manor, where she built a fan- 
ciful tower at the edge of 
the lake (see Architectural Di- 
gest, September 1995). Near- 
by, hidden among the fever 
trees, this half-timber throw- 
back to 1930s English subur- 
bia slumbered on. A beautiful 
old woman—the last mem- 
ber of the family who had 
built the house and planted 
the garden—lived out her 
days there. The house crum- 
bled, and the garden became 
overgrown. Then the old 
woman died. 

“What could I do?” says 
Cunningham-Reid. “I had just 
finished the tower. I wasn’t 
ready to begin a new proj- 
ect, but if I left the house 
empty, it would be invaded by 
dust, grass, birds, creepers, 
rats and bats. For one split 
second I thought about hand- 
ing the whole thing over to 





someone else. But my hus- 
band said, “You must be crazy.’ 
So I found the energy from 
somewhere and started over.” 

When Cunningham-Reid 
began the renovation, the 
house’s roof was patched with 
corrugated metal and had 
caved in; she found old tiles 








and redid the roof complete- 
ly. Pipes outside the house 
“looked like a map of the 
London Underground,” she 
recalls. After installing new 
plumbing, she set about re- 
storing the timbers, which 
had been painted black. With 


a team of local workmen, she 


Lert: Bedroom walls 
restate the half-tim- 
bering of the facade. 
The Islamic-influ- 
enced patterns on the 
pillows were hand- 
appliquéd in Zanzibar 
by Arab artisans. 





“Life here is informal,” | 
saysCunningham- 
Reid. “No black tie for | 
dinner, as in the past.” | 
Lert: On a dining 
table, cobalt beakers 
mix with 19th-century | 
bowls from Zanzibar. 


began “scraping and sanding, 
carefully chiseling the stone | 
and uncovering the finely 
carved details in the wood— 
two and a half years of pain- - 
staking work.” As she labored, 
old spaces revealed new. pos- 
sibilities: A barn became a 
continued on page 60 
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Linen sheets for Hippo 
Manor’s beds were im- 
ported from Russia to 
England, then brought 
to Kenya by Cunning- 
ham-Reid. ABOVE: 
Colorful fabrics bright- 


en a rustic bedroom. 
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“Lovers with Flowers” is a Limited Edition Giclée on 100% white cotton rag paper, signed by the artist and numbered. 
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BELow: A whimsical 
fabric reprinted from 
an Elizabethan design 
covers a mahogany 
safari chair. BELOW 
Ricut: The garden 
overlooks Lake Naiva- 
sha and the Mav hills. 
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continued from page 58 
sitting room; stables became 
bedrooms; a dovecote became 
a video room. 

“Then I panicked,” says 
Cunningham-Reid. “I always 
panic when the structural 


work on a house is finished 
and I suddenly realize there’s 
nothing inside. So I think 
about colors. That calms me 
down.” She looked outside 
her window to the pale tones 
of the fever trees, which had 


After a day’s safari, says 
Cunningham-Reid, 
“guests long for a hot 
bath; then what they 
really want to do is 
nothing.” LEFT: A mu- 
ral in a bath depicts an 
indigenous fever tree. 


grown even paler in the dry: 


season. “The magic of this | 


place is the hazy, misty color 


under the African sun,” she) 


says. “I thought I could try 
to catch that, but it would 
mean inventing my own tech- 
niques, since there’s not much 


pe aor eS are nee , 


choice of paints in Africa.” | 


First she applied an under- 
coat, then a layer of eggshell 


followed by layers of washes | 


made with turpentine, lin- 
seed oil and pigments from 


artists’ paints, “often a blue- © 
green underneath, with ocher | 


or sienna on top,” she explains. 
“Each room is different.” 


In furnishing the house, | 
Cunningham-Reid kept in | 


mind the African heat—which 


meant “nothing overstuffed” 


—and a desire to balance na- 


tive traditions with colonial | 


ones. Locally made furniture 
continued on page 62 
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Fun Tours With an Architectural Twist: Priceless 


Architectural Digest and MasterCard invite you to visit the 
architectural treasures of Europe with Archetours, Inc. 











ARCHITECTURA 


From Rome to Provence to Bilbao, with its stunning new Guggenheim 
Museum, Archetours creates intelligent, fun vacations geared to those look- 
ing for sophisticated excursions. Archetours specializes in small group 


tours featuring well-researched itineraries, 
extensive pre-tour materials, expert guides, 
architecturally-correct hotels, authentic 
regional cuisine and optional activities. 


Twenty-six scheduled 1999 destinations include 
Sicily, Belgium, the Roman countryside, Tuscany 
and Barcelona. Most itineraries are 8-day, 7-night. 
Complete land packages range from $2,495 to 


$2,695 per person (airfare excluded). Tours are 
scheduled throughout the year. 





Exclusive offer for MasterCard holders: Book any Archetours 1999 itinerary 
with your MasterCard and you will receive a copy of The Architecture 
Pack, a beautiful “pop-up” history of architecture published by Alfred A. 


Knopf (retail value: $50), compliments of Architectural Digest. 


For complete Archetours itineraries, or to book your 1999 Archetours 


vacation, call (800) 770-3051. 
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What Microsoft system makes computing better than ever? 
Enter the Microsoft “Everything is better with Windows 98” 
Sweepstakes and win tantalizing, techno prizes. 


Three Grand Prize winners will be chosen to receive a fully loaded Compaq 
Presario 5635 PII/400 computer, with Microsoft? Windows® 98, a 17” color mon- 
itor, a DVD-Rom2, 100MB Iomega Zip drive, a 56K modem, and a color Inkjet 
printer. Five runners-up will receive a Philips Velo 500 Windows CE Handheld PC. 


To enter, send a 3” x 5” card with your name, address, phone number and your 
answer to the question, “What Microsoft system makes computing better than 
ever?” to: Microsoft “Everything is better with Windows 98” Sweepstakes, 
P.O. Box 966, Newark, New York 14513-0966, or e-mail your entry to 
microsoft@condenast.com. Deadline for entry is January 31, 1999. 


Everything is better with Windows 98 


Official Sweepstakes Rules and Regulations: No purchase necessary. You must be a U.S. resident, 21 years of age or older as of 
date of entry to enter. All entries must be received by 11:59 p.m. PST on January 31, 1999. One entry per person. Entries that are 
lost, late, misdirected, garbled, or incompletely received, for any reason, including by reason of hardware, software, browser, or 
network failure, malfunction, congestion, or incompatibility at sponsor or elsewhere will not be eligible. Winners will be chosen 
via random drawing of all entries received on or about February 16, 1999. Odds of winning depend on number of entries received. 
Approximate retail yalue of prizes: Grand Prizes: $3,000 each. Runner-up Prizes: $500 each. Income and other taxes, if any, are 
the sole responsibility of the winners. Acceptance of prize constitutes consent to use winner's name and likeness for editorial, 
advertising and publicity purposes (except where prohibited). The winners may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility and 
Liability/Publicity Release, which must be returned within 14 days of receipt or an alternate winner may be chosen, Prize not 
transferable. No substitution for prize, except by sponsors in case of unavailability, in which case a prize of equal or greater value 
will be substituted. Subject to all applicable federal, state and local laws and regulations. All entries become the property of spon- 
sors and will not be acknowledged or returned. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited. Employees of The Condé Nast 
Publications and Microsoft, or their agencies and their immediate families are not eligible. For a list of prize winners, send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: Microsoft Sweepstakes Winners, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Attn: Deirdre Dickerson, 
6300 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048. 
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was easy enough to find, but “I had to 
buy colonial furniture in London,” she |: 
says, “as it had all been shipped back to |} 
England by civil servants when Kenya || 
became independent. And a friend |; 
bought antiques at auction in France. | 
I shipped one big container, but then | 
—because importing things is a very |i 
uncertain business in Kenya—my hus- | 
band and I brought everything else with | 


us each time we traveled back from 


“Tt’s almost kitsch— 
an animal carnival in 
the scrub of the 
African wilderness 
just on the other side 
of my fence,” says 
Cunningham-Reid. 


London: suitcases full of linen sheets, 
hand baggage full of knives, forks and 
bathroom fittings.” 


She found there were things she — 


could do in Africa that she couldn’t have 
done in Europe, like design her own 
fire surrounds and have them carved in 
stone or cedar. “Everything takes time 
in Africa,” she says. “Everything will be 
done by hand, and it will be done at least 
four times before it’s just right.” 


Housekeeping in rural Kenya pre- | 


sents its own set of challenges. “There 
are plenty of staff, but no machines,” 
says Cunningham-Reid. “Machines break 
and no one knows how to fix them; and 
with frequent electrical failures, they’re 
not much use anyway. To polish the 
hardwood floors, the staff stack up 
the furniture, roll up the carpet, put 
sheepskin on their feet and go skating. 
My two children can remember being 
strapped onto their ayah’s back while 
she skated around, doing the polishing.” 

That Hippo Manor, like the Great Rift 
Valley surrounding it, moves at a slower 
pace than the rest of the world is part of 
what makes it so alluring, Cunningham- 
Reid points out. “People arrive from 
New York and say, ‘Where’s the fax?’ I 
tell them to relax. You have to be patient 
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there. Two writers and a composer have 
jcome here just to work. It’s that sort of 
place. Guests are always thanking us, 
‘because they know they’ve come some- 
wwhere very private. Unlike at the game 
reserves, where guides get the news of a 
jsighting on their mobile phones and the 
striped minibuses converge, with hun- 
idreds of tourists staring at one animal, 
here there’s no one else around.” 

The entire six-hundred-acre estate, 
an hour-and-a-half drive from Nairobi, 
is at guests’ disposal. In the evening they 
can drive into the hills behind the house 
or walk down the lane to see zebras, im- 
palas, gazelles or buffalo. They can ride 
out on horses in the early morning to 
see giraffes emerging from the mist. A 
leopard goes out on the jetty at night 
and sits on a boat. By morning it is gone. 

Lion sightings are rare, and there are 
no elephants nearby; but for those guests 
who wish to see them, Cunningham- 
Reid can arrange for a charter plane to 
take them to the Masai Mara National 
Reserve for the day and get them back 
in time for a hot bath before dinner. Or 
she can telephone her friends and plan 
visits to other private estates. 

“This is the African dream,” she says. 
“Restoring any house here may be the 
African nightmare, but I’ve already 
done that. Guests can just enjoy it. Why 
do I keep battling with houses in Africa? 
Some people write, some paint, some 
photograph; I make houses. It’s my cre- 
ative urge, my contribution. 

“Africa has given me so much,” she 
continues. “I wanted to give something 
back. That was why I built the tower; 
that was why I restored this house. 
They’re for yesterday and tomorrow, 
for backwards and forward. Perhaps 
someday some lost tourist will see my 
tower and this Tudor house and will 
wonder whose dreams could have creat- 
ed such things. I know it could all dis- 
appear, but that knowledge gives one a 
kind of fatalism, the idea that nothing 
is forever. Be grateful and contribute 
your little bit.” 0 


For more information, contact Hippo 
Manor, c/o Harewood House, at P.O. Box 
24930, Nairobi, Kenya; telephone 254-2- 
891621, fax 254-2-746598. 
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“La Jolla” is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on canvas from S. Sam Park. Created from over one hundred hand 
drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available are 
Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper and Folio black paper. “La Jolla” is available at select Fine Art Galleries 
throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 
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“Sunny Day in Venice” Image Size: 28" x 55" 2s © Soho Editions and Viktor Shvaiko 1998 
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“Sunny Day in Venice” is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over 
one hundred hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. 
Also available are Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper and Folio black paper. “Sunny Day in Venice” is 
available at select Fine Art Galleries throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the 
listings below or call Soho Editions. 
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A LEGENDARY 
JEWEL ON THE 
COTE D'AZUR 


LA FIORENTINA’S TIMELESS GRACE IS ARTFULLY 


MAINTAINED IN ST:-JEAN-CAP-FERRAT 
Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Durston Saylor 


ast night I dreamed 

I went to La Fio- 

rentina again. The 

dream came true. I 
was there, caught once more 
in the magic spell of one 
of the most beautiful houses 
on earth. 

The approach, marked by 
two massive stone columns 
at the entrance, leads to a 
great courtyard shining with 
white gravel. A demigrove 
of orange trees, their trunks 
lime-painted white, lines the 
area in precise rows—twenty 
sentinels guarding a palace. 








And there on a rise reached 
by nearly a score of stone 
steps, its fagade embraced 
by six Ionic columns, stands 
La Fiorentina in all its Pal- 
ladian glory. 

La Fiorentina is the most 
jewel-like of villas, situated 
on a superb point of land in 
St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat on the 
French Riviera. The penin- 
sula juts between the Med- 
iterranean on one side and 
Beaulieu Bay on the other. 
To call the setting and its 
views breathtaking is to damn 
with faint praise. 


Such a house warrants a 
fascinating history, and that 
it has. Its first owner was 
Comtesse Robert de Beau- 
champ, who built it in 1914 
and subsequently sold it to 
Sir Edmund Davis. Enid, Lady 


Kenmare, purchased it from 


La Fiorentina in St.-Jean-Cap-Fer- 
rat, France, was built in 1914 and re- 
stored by Lady Kenmare and her son, 
Rory Cameron, in the 1940s. ABOVE: 
Ionic columns support the grand 
portico, whose design was inspired 
by Palladio’s Villa Rotonda. LEFT: 
Falconet Sphinxes border the steps. 
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When the current residents moved 
into the house 28 years ago, they 
asked Billy Baldwin to personalize 
the interiors for them. BELOw: 
Birth of the Virgin by the Master of 
Liverpool hangs in the entrance 
hall near an 18th-century marble 
bust of Cardinal Joseph Fesch. 


his widow in 1920. Then came 
World War II and the Ger- 
mans, who not only occupied 
the house but fortified the 
grounds with machine-gun 
posts in the seawall, a sunken 
cannon emplacement in the 
garden and an air raid shel- 
ter nearby. When they real- 
ized the war was lost, they 
blew everything up, leaving 
chaos and the all but ruined 
house behind. 

It was then that the formi- 
dable Lady Kenmare, a con- 
troversial Australian-born fig- 
ure in international society, 
returned, intent on restoring 
what was left of the house 
she had been forced to leave. 
While she watched, the Ger- 
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mans, prisoners now, cleared 
the property of the tons of 
concrete they had laid down. 
When they finished, there 
was room for the garden of 
her heart’s desire. 

Lady Kenmare and her son, 
Rory Cameron, a noted taste- 
maker and interior designer, 
proceeded to plant all manner 
of flowers, shrubs and hedges 
and to bring in mature trees, 


Ricut: A collection of blue-and- 
white Chinese porcelain accents 
the blue salon, a reception room 
situated in the center of the villa. 
“The room is very much as Billy 
decorated it years ago,” says the 
wife. “It would be difficult to 
improve on what he did.” 
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Ricut: Still Life with Roses by 

John Ferguson Weir is one of sev- 
eral American Impressionist works 
exhibited in the garden room. The 
biscuit statuette was modeled 
after Hiram Powers’s mid-19th- 
century Greek Slave. The pair 

of gilt armchairs are Italian. 


BELOw: “We often use the study 
as an office,” says the wife. “Billy 
bought the English leather arm- 
chair when he first decorated the 
villa for us. The room also has 
Middle Eastern paintings.” The 
oil is a mid-19th-century por- 
trait of Fath Ali Shah Qajar. 
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including the giant cypresses 
that are so much a part of La 
Fiorentina’s vistas. 

Mother and son filled huge 
terra-cotta pots imported 
from ‘Tuscany with flowering 
plants and placed them on the 
stone steps at the entrance, 
on the terraces surrounding 
the house and in the love- 
ly loggia—its ceiling traced 
with ivy—where the current 
residents and their guests 
often dine alfresco. They en- 
visioned as the focal point of 
all this beauty the six grassy 
steps that lead down to the 
rectangular saltwater swim- 
ming pool spilling into the 
Mediterranean. ‘The steps are 
framed by Falconet Sphinxes, 
and there the cypresses seem 
taller than ever. 

They then turned their at- 
tention to the house itself. 
They didn’t need a decora- 
tor, but they did engage an 
architect to carry out their 
plans. Everything was razed 
except for the main walls and 
the foundation. What Cam- 
eron called “a poor pastiche 
of a Florentine villa” was re- 
built in the Palladian style. 
For inspiration he had visited 
Padua, Palladio’s birthplace, 
where among the beautiful 
houses he encountered was 
the Rotonda, in nearby Vi- 
cenza, which became the gen- 
esis for the design of La Fio- 
rentina’s grand portico. 

Much of what Cameron 
wrought still remains to- 
day—the pale buff color of 
the stucco-faced house, the 
second hallway, a marvel of 
trompe loeil (architectural 
drawings on vellum and a 
ceiling dome drawn in sepia 
on a sheet of folding paper). 
A spectacular find, a roman- 


Ricut: A Venetian chandelier illu- 
minates the dining room, which 
has walls covered with an 18th-cen- 
tury Piedmontese oil-on-canvas 
painting. Louis XVI-style chairs 
complement silk-draped tables. 
Boats sailing across Beaulieu Bay 
can be seen from the window. 
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BELow: “This intimate salon, which 
we call the club, adjoins the dining 
room and was painted in the same 
manner by Jean Claude Adenin. We 
use it as an extension of the dining 
room when weather requires us to 
move a large party indoors.” In the 
niche is an 1836 Dantan I’Aine bust. 


tic eighteenth-century Pied- 
montese scene on canvas, de- 
tached from its original wall, 
was transferred to La Fio- 
rentina’s dining room—it’s a 
riot of trees, birds, castles 
and putti. A Venetian chan- 
delier hangs overhead, and 
through the windows one 
can see the sea. 

It’s impossible to describe 
this wonderful indoor-out- 
door house without remark- 
ing on the light that floods 
it at all hours of the day. It 
streams into the blue salon 
through French doors that 
give onto the largest terrace 
and through matching doors 
across the room that open to 
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the cloistered garden, with 
its display of Picasso plates, a 
playing fountain and geomet- 
ric plantings—all too beauti- 
ful to be savored in one visit. 

It was the marvelous light 
and other obvious tempta- 
tions that made La Fioren- 
tina irresistible to the resi- 
dents. Having fallen in love 
with the place at first sight, 


Ricut: A collection of antique 
leather-bound books fills shelves in 
the library. At right stands a Louis 
XVI bureau plat, and behind it rests 
a Meissen monkey. The collages, 
at left, are by Ann Ryan. The 
French doors open onto a terrace, 
as do all the doors in the villa. 
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“After the war, the house was 

in shambles,” explains the wife. 
“We retained a good deal of what 
Lady Kenmare and Rory had done 
in the reconstruction.” OPPOSITE: 
The Garden, 1884, by Ralph 
Wormeley Curtis hangs in the 
wife’s silk-swathed bedroom. 


LA FIORENTINA IS THE MOST 
JEWEL-LIKE OF VILLAS, SITUATED 
ON A SUPERB POINT OF LAND. 


Asove: The cloister off the blue sa- 
lon is one of the many small gardens 
surviving from the original Floren- 
tine part of the villa. “It’s a favorite 
place of mine to sit and read,” notes 
the wife. Squares of box hedges al- 
ternate with beds of flowers that are 
changed according to the seasons. 





the couple appreciated the 
innate loveliness and decided 
much should be left as it was. 
But to make the house their 
own, they brought in Billy 
Baldwin, the legendary Amer- 
ican interior decorator, who 
knew their impeccable taste 
their style and their way ot 
life. They are collectors of 
paintings, objets d’art and im- 
portant furniture, an assem- 
blage ranging from the oil of 
continued on page 147 
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Top: The saltwater pool runs 
alongside the sea. “When you 
swim in it, you have the illusion 
that the pool and the sea meet.” 
ABOVE: “We enjoy having lunch or 
dinner here in fine weather,” the 
wife says of the loggia. The laven- 
der garden is edged in rosemary. 


rr: A contemporary version of 
pavilion, designed by ar- 
t Tom Wilson, was added by 


the residents. “We treat this area by 


the freshwater pool as a summer liv- 
ing room. It’s” un place to have 
parties, Th -present breezes 
make it pai ‘ly comfortable.” 
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“The terrain is wild and rugged,” 
Javier Barba says of the hills on My- 
konos, Greece, where he desi 

a house for Akis and Molly Tsiri- 
gakis. “I borrowed the curved forms 
of the local architecture to contrast 
with that.” A stone wall protects 
the house from strong winds. 











he first time Ja- 
vier Barba visited 
the mountainous 
site on Mykonos, 
Greece, where Akis and Mol- 
ly Tsirigakis had commis- 
sioned him to build their 
island retreat, he found a 
flock of sheep, magnificent 


Aegean views, powerful winds 
and a rock formation with 
a diminutive lizard basking 


in the sun. “‘I’m very sorry,’” 
Barba remembers saying to 
the reptile. ‘I’m going to 
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build a house around you, 
but when I’m done, I hope 
that you won’t find the land- 
scape too changed.’” 

That rock jutting from the 
slope became, for Barba, the 
latest emblem of design inte- 
grated with its natural sur- 
roundings. Another architect 
would surely have blasted the 
rock to clear the area. Barba, 
however, not only let it stand 
but used its solid contours as 
an integral element in the 
house’s interior. “The ques- 


tion,” the Barcelona-based 
architect says, “was not, How 
do I get rid of this rock? but 
rather, How can I incorpo- 
rate it, draw strength from it, 
embrace it?” 

Before so much as render- 
ing the roughest sketch, Bar- 
ba, who collaborated on the 
Tsirigakis house with archi- 
tect Susana Zanon, scoured 
the island, visiting monas- 
teries, hermitages, windmills, 
churches and villages of white- 
washed sugar-cube houses 


Bridging the exterior and the 
interior, a large rock formation 
original to the site is incorpo- 
rated into the house’s entrance. 
The antique doors were found in 
old Greek villages and restored. 
Barba used Mykonos slate to 
pave the courtyard patio. 





in search of the Mykonos 
vernacular from which to 
draw inspiration. What Bar- 
ba saw was not altogether 
unfamiliar. “To work in the 
Mediterranean is to explore 
a common culture,” he ex- 
plains. “In Portugal, Spain, 
Italy and Greece, one may 
find distinct architectural id- 
ioms, but we all speak the 
same language.” 

Unlike a great many other 
Greek islands, where the ru- 
ins of classical works pro- 


Lert: The roof of the residence 
has an expansive view of the ter- 
raced hills. Nearly every room is 
sited to face the sea beyond. Since 
the winds discourage the growth 
of taller bushes and trees, Barba 
landscaped the property with 
stones and indigenous plants. 
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Lert: A glass pane in the entrance 
hall offers a view of the swimming 
pool and, below, the coastline. All 
the windows and openings were 
designed to frame diverse vistas. 
The vase, at right, and the planter 
are antique Greek marble. 


vide a millennia-old back- 
drop, Mykonos has no an- 
cient monuments. Nor does 
the island possess anything 
like Corfu’s Venetian lega- 
cy, which so intrigued Barba 
when he designed a pool and 
pavilion for Lord Rothschild 
(see Architectural Digest, Oc- 
tober 1995). 

Mykonos’s built landscape 
is humble and pure, and Bar- 
ba’s appropriation of the lo- 
cal vernacular was selective 
rather than slavish. He adopt- 
ed the undulating lines and 
sensual surfaces and forms 
that define its traditional 
structures. He followed the 
ancient and sensible custom 
of whitewashing a house’s ex- 
terior, a strategy that serves 
to reflect the heat while at 
the same time presenting 
an image of aesthetic purity. 
He resisted the temptation 
to use large glass surfaces to 
create open vistas and chose 
instead to design a multitude 
of windows of differing di- 
mensions that would frame 
a variety of views. On the 
roof, he sculpted a cupola 
similar to those found in 
Greek monasteries, although 
its purpose, he admits, is 
“more profane, since this one 
is a dome that rises over the 
master bath.” 

Barba’s greatest obstacle, 
however, was not one of form 
or materials but something 
far more volatile and un- 
predictable—the wind. “The 
Greeks call it the me/temi,” 
he says. “It comes from the 
north, and it can be fierce. 
The Tsirigakis family spends 
a great deal of time outdoors, 
and creating generous spaces 
protected from the elements 
was essential.” The architect 


Lert: Chestnut beams between 
the master bedroom and bath 
temper the blazing sunlight. Bar- 
ba was inspired by the cupolas of 
local churches to design a dome 
over the master bath. A chimney 
rises above the bedroom. 








designed a series of outer 
walls made of stones, many 
excavated from the site, which 
offer both shelter from the 
wind and a greater sense of 
intimacy. The house and the 
exterior walls envelop what 
is, in effect, an open-air liv- 
ing room, where terraces, 
an area shaded by massive 
chestnut beams and a pool 


all face south, with unob- 
structed views of the Myko- 
nos harbor and the Aegean 
stretching to the horizon. 
The interior of the house 
unfolds on a single floor and 
was conceived as “a succes- 
sion of flowing es in 
which there is always a view 
of the sea and always an exit 
to a patio, terrace or shaded 


area,” says Barba. “The land- 
scape is continually being 
drawn into the interior or, 
in the case of the rock for- 
mation, rising up in the 
midst of it.” 

To further diminish the 
division between the natural 
surroundings and the built 
landscape, Barba incorporat- 
ed age-old materials and tra- 


The split-level living and dining 
area is unified by maple floors and 
neutral-colored contemporary fur- 
niture, which set the tone for the 
rest of the house. Wood niches 
from a Greek church were adapted 
as frames for the mirrors. 








In the master bedroom, chestnut 
beams were whitewashed to give 
an aged appearance. The lanterns, 
by Andrea Branzi, and the plaster 
sconces built into the walls pro- 
vide diffuse lighting. The iron- 
and-maple bed was designed by 
Christian Liaigre. 


ditional effects throughout. 
All of the walls were finished 
in plaster by Greek crafts- 
men and bear the smooth 
edges, variable textures and 
sculpted recesses that are so 
often found in the island’s ver- 
nacular. Whitewashed chest- 
nut beams trace the ceilings, 
and the floors are of a uni- 





form Italian maple. He used a 
pale, amber-colored marble 
from the neighboring island 
of Tinos around the periph- 
ery of the floors in the 
kitchen. “The Tinos marble 
proved to be so appropriate 
to the setting that the Greek 
artist Kirios Criton, who 
worked with me on a number 





of interior details, designed 
the sinks in the master bath 
to be hewn of the same stone.” 
The only moderately con- 
temporary material is the 
stainless steel that he em- 
ployed for the surfaces in the 
kitchen. “With the exception 
of very few modern details,” 
says Barba, “the house could 


ABOVE RiGuT: The master bath was 
conceived as a contemplative space. 
Barba designed the sunken tub, of 
cement plaster, and the faucet, made 
of rock from the island of Tinos. 
“At night, from this window, you 
can see the moon rising and re- 
flecting on a nearby lake,” he says. 


RiGut: The dressing area of the 
master bath opens onto a field of 
wildflowers. Local artist Kirios 
Criton designed the marble basins, 
which were fashioned by crafts- 
men from Tinos. The marble 


floor, with a similar rough texture, 
was also hand-carved. 
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have been built two or three 
thousand years ago.” 

Rather than divide the pub- 
lic areas with walls, which 
would have reduced the nat- 
ural light, he left the en- 
trance hall, living area and 
contiguous dining area open 
and unconfined. He defined 
the dining and living areas 
by setting them on two lev- 
els and sculpted a half wall, a 
pillar and a banquette in or- 
der to further delineate the 
spaces without closing them 
off from one another. 

The furniture, including 
pieces by designers such as 
Christian Liaigre, was cho- 
sen by Molly Tsirigakis and 
Kirios Criton. These ele- 
ments are noteworthy for 
their simplicity and the nat- 
ural hues of the woods and 
fabrics, which also blend well 
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with the warm-toned walls, 
painted a very light beige. 
Otherwise, there is little to 
clutter the space. The doors, 
which were rescued from 
abandoned villages, refur- 
bished and set in clean, con- 
temporary thresholds, are 
among the few antiques. “I 
wasn’t interested in a house 
that would highlight an- 
tiques, works of art or even 
my own architecture,” says 
Barba. “Here, it’s the outside 
world, the landscape of sea 
and raw, jagged rock that is 
the protagonist.” 

It is just that concern for 
an architecture of equilibri- 
um and harmony that makes 
Barba’s houses so inviting. 
They are, in a very real sense, 
therapeutic. “Architecture can 
never overshadow nature, nor 
should it try to,” he says. 
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“Better to work with nature, 
draw from it and let it enter 
our living spaces in a posi- 
tive, even poetic way.” To 
emphasize his point, he re- 
counts having charted the 
sun and the moon over the 
Tsirigakis property before 
work on the house began. 





He made his calculations, la- 
bored over the orientation of 
the house and planned the 
placement of the windows 
with painstaking precision. 
“If you’re bathing in the 
master bath and gazing from 
the window at the appointed 
hour, you'll see the moon 
rising over a lake just out- 
side,” Barba reveals, “and that 
moment is priceless.” 

As Barba was finishing the 
residence, he received a visit 
from two local architects. 
They said, he recalls, that it 
was their architecture but 
with a contemporary spirit. 
“They realized that they didn’t 
have to search elsewhere for 
an architectural model; it was 
right here on their island.” 

On his last visit to the 
Tsirigakis house, he found a 
flock of sheep, the Aegean 
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views and the meltemi blow- 
ing hard, although where he 
was standing in the entrance 
patio, protected by the exte- 
rior walls, there was scarce- 
ly a wisp of wind. An artist 
was just completing a finely 
wrought mosaic in the patio’s 
slate surface; the image, de- 
signed by Barba, was, appro- 
priately enough, of a lizard. 
“It seemed only fitting,” 
says the architect, remem- 
bering the reptile that he had 
spotted on the site months 
before. And then, out of the 
corner of his eye, he caught 
a glimpse of a real lizard, 
lounging in the sun atop the 
formation that appears to 
burst from the walls to the 
right of the front door. “He 
was back,” says Javier Barba, 
“and in that moment I knew 
the house was a success.” 0 


ABovE: Terraces and decks make 
up half of the house’s plan. “The 
only thing my client told me was, 
‘T’m going to live outside, so a 
shaded area is important,’ ” says 
Barba. Opposite: The pool faces 
the Aegean. Iroko wood was used 
for the deck and the lounge chair. 


“To build responsibly in the land- 
scape should be the architect’s 
first consideration,” says Barba 
(left). The Barcelona-based archi- 
tect has built in several southern 
European countries and believes 
the Mediterranean coast shares 

a language of forms. 
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Interior and Landscape Design by Michael White 
Text by Petra Carroll 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


A BALINESE 
LANDSCAPE 
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ichael White is 

the bad boy of 

Bali, an impish 

Australian who 
sailed in on a leaking thirty- 
five-foot ketch in 1973 and 
went native. 

Twenty-five years and a 
name change later—he is 
known on Bali as Made Wi- 
jaya—White is the island’s 
foremost landscape designer, 


“My work is a multidimensional 
permutation of Balinese courtyard 
architecture,” says landscape de- 
signer Michael White, known as 
Made Wijaya. Lert: The entrance 
court’s ornamental garden in his 
compound in Sanur “welcomes 
with visual and olfactory spleador.” 


ABovVE: One of Villa Bebek’s nine 
pavilions contains the open master 
suite, which sits above a Balinese 


pavilion that White modeled ona 
village audience hall. The 500- 
year-old tablets are boundary 
stones from the island of Sumba; at 
right are statues from Sumbawa. 


celebrated for his signature 
“tropical Cotswold” gardens 
and for an approach he de- 
scribes in a single breath as 
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ABOVE: “I won the gray-and-white 
vase in the living room in a tennis 
tournament on Mustique, partner- 
ing Basil Charles against Linda 
Garland and Mick Jagger,” says 
White, whose projects have includ- 
ed gardens in the Caribbean. Sofa 
pillow fabric from Jim Thompson. 


“commando style” and “cou- 
ture design.” His best-known 
gardens are at Amandari, the 
Bali Hyatt in Sanur, the Bali 
Oberoi and the Four Seasons 
Resort Bali at Jimbaran Bay. 
But it’s the gardens at his pri- 
vate compound that, like “gi- 
ant swatches of fabric,” have 
spawned his ideas. 

White’s Sanur compound 
is typical of the irreverence 
that has gained him notori- 
ety on Bali. He named it Vil- 
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Lert: White commissioned the 
dining table and chairs from 
Javanese designer Jaya Ibrahim. 
Opposite: A pair of early-19th- 
century temple gate guardian stat- 
ues from a coastal village in north 
Bali stand on a 20th-century Chi- 
nese apothecary chest in the study. 


la Bebek (meaning “duck”) as 
a pointed commentary on 
the scores of fancy houses 
with fancy names that are ris- 
ing on the once remote is- 
land. And in designing the 
nine pavilions and twenty- 
five courtyards, he embraced 
a dizzying range of colors 
and provocative styles. 

But Villa Bebek has its 
share of reverence too. Its 
“encrusted and convoluted 
ruinscapes” pay open tribute 
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White used the 18th-century 
legong statues in the master bed- 
room, which he calls the bridal 
suite, as the basis for the ten-foot- 
high versions that he placed in the 
gardens of the Four Seasons Resort 
Bali. The pots once carried vine- 
gar and condiments from China. 











to the Hindu palace and tem- 
ple gardens that White has 
frequented for over two de- 
cades and to his years of 
“looking across a courtyard 
through branches and statu- 
ary and silhouettes” at tradi- 
tional homes. “Bali has been 
my greatest passion and my 
greatest teacher,” he says. 
“The beauty of the Balinese 
nature and the ceremony of 
the people’s lives awoke the 
tropical aesthete in me.” 

Bali has not been White’s 
only teacher. He praises Sri 
Lankan architect Geoffrey 
Bawa for the fluid interweav- 
ing of his interiors, architec- 
ture and landscape design. 
He also cites as influences 
“the vibrant textures and col- 
ors in English landscapes” 
and “an element of unrefine- 
ment—like grass growing be- 
tween cracks in an English 
garden—which I think is 
critical to good design.” 

White constructed the long, 
narrow compound of 30,000 


square feet for an Australian 
client in 1989. He liked it so 
much that he eventually took 
it over, and he now lives and 

continued on page 147 


ABove: Three naive statues from 
Sumba stand against a painted win- 
dow. Ricut: The swimming pool, 
with Hockney-inspired lane mark- 
ers of ceramic tile, is surrounded 
by plumeria that drops its flowers 
into the water, honeysuckle, and 
coconut and fishtail palm trees. 
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EGYPTIAN MIRAGE 


MICHAEL GRAVES’ SHERATON MIRAMAR RISES‘ON THE RED SEA 














In El Gouna on Egypt’s Red Sea, 
Michael Graves designed the 
Sheraton Miramar hotel, adapting 
vernacular architecture and using 


indigenous building techniques. 
“My client wanted vaults and domes, 
but also abstraction, the simplifica- 
tion that we do,” Graves says. 














Architecture by Michael Graves, F414/Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


verlooking a splen- 
did coral reef in 


Egypt’s Red Sea, 


the resort town of 


Fl Gouna was developed to 
entice the European sun-and- 
fun crowd away from their 
usual holiday destination, the 
south of Spain. Scuba div- 
ers go there to explore the 
sunken ships offshore; strong 
breezes bring the wind- 
surfers; and the waterski- 
ing is excellent. This coastal 
spot also attracts vacation- 
ers on their way to or from 
the traditional tour of Egypt 
—up the Nile from Cairo to 
Luxor and Aswan. 

Unt the beginning of this 
decade El Gouna was a name- 
less and barren desert, where- 
as today it is a landscaped 
oasis shaped by a serpentine 
network of lagoons and ca- 
nals that advance and recede 
with the ebb and flow of the 
Red Sea. Of the three recent- 
ly opened five-star hotels, the 
most spectacular by far is the 
334-room Sheraton Miramar 
designed by Michael Graves, 
a veritable tourist Xanadu 
spread out over seven islands. 

The developer of the ho- 
tel, Samih Sawiris, selected 
Graves after having seen the 
architect’s famous Swan and 
Dolphin hotels at Walt Dis- 
ney World in Orlando, Flori- 
da. “Sawiris began by asking 
me what I w ould do,” Graves 
recalls, “even though I hadn’t 
seen the site yet.” 

When the two met there, 
Sawiris took Graves for lunch 
in a nearby village on a tiny 
artificial island. Then in its 
early stage of development, 


Ricut: In the lobby, as elsewhere 
in the resort, Graves designed 

the furniture, carpets and lighting 
and had everything crafted locally. 
The textile patterns are evocative 
of folk rugs. The room has a 40- 
foot domed ceiling and floors 
made of Egyptian stone. 
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Lert: The Miramar’s reception 
building features a mix of open 
and shaded terraces. “I wanted to 
make the trellises complicated and 
delicate to contrast with the solid 
masonry,” Graves explains. The 
pergolas will eventually be covered 
with bougainvillea. 


the area consisted of a small 
hotel, an arcade with a fe 
shops, and some simple resi- 
dences. These newly com- 
pleted structures and other 
housing under way were 
built with a technique iden- 
tical to that used for cen- 
turies by peasants from Nu- 
bia, an ancient region that ex- 
tended from southern E 
into Sudan. The walls are 
made of kiln-baked bricks 
and topped with brick domes 
and barrel vaults. The roofs 
were not, as is common dur- 
ing construction, supported 
by wood posts and ferm- 
work. Instead they were 
shaped by layering and at- 
taching bricks so that each 
course leans against the one 
next to it as the vault or dome 
expands across the void. This 
vernacular building craft, 
virtually abandoned, was re- 
vived in the mid-twentieth 
century through the work, 
writings and teachings o 
the noted Egyptian architect 
Hassan Fathy. The village, in 
fact, was designed by two 
of Fathy’s disciples, archi- 
tects Rami El Dahan and 
Soheir Farid. 

During his first visit there, 
Graves was amazed at the 
skill and rapidity with which 
the handmade domes and 


Opposite: At the main bar, a wall 
of backlit niches—a scaled-up 
version of those found in tradi- 
tional Islamic houses—holds bot- 
tles and glasses. The blue-glass 
lamps are a Graves design “in 

the character of the place,” the 
architect says. 
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Brick, laid using ancient tech- 
niques, was the primary material 
throughout. ABove: A gateway bi- 
sects a guest room arcade and 
frames a view of a private beach. 


vaults were erected. “Two 
men do them,” he says. “One 
is the hod carrier who brings 
the bricks and mortar; the 
other lays the brick.” Graves 
realized that the speed and 
economy of the process, 
compared with using rein- 
forced concrete, would facili- 
tate and enhance what he 
does best—invent a playful 
and endlessly varied aesthet- 
ic full of references to the 
past. For the Miramar, this 
was to be Egypt’s Nubian 
vernacular combined with 
pharaonic monumentalism. 
Fortunately for the archi- 
tect, Sawiris supported the 
concept. Better still, Graves 
reports, “he didn’t want me 
to make Hassan Fathy build- 
ings, he wanted me to make 
Michael Graves buildings 
through a filter of Egyptian 
construction.” To help Graves 
understand the local building 
techniques, Dahan and Farid 


Lert: Graves’s vocabulary of 
domes and truncated pyramids 
animates the clusters of rooms. 
Guests may sleep under an ex- 
posed-brick dome or a barrel vault, 
with clerestory windows allowing 
in filtered sunlight or an oculus re- 
vealing a patch of blue sky. 
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joined Graves as associate ar- 
chitects. It was determined 
that everything that could 
be quickly and inexpensively 
constructed of brick by local 
masons would be of that ma- 
terial. Only the cylindrical 
columns, supports for the larg- 
er domes, and the floors would 
be of reinforced concrete. 
An ingenious site plan was 
devised to allow every win- 
dow, porch and balcony to 
overlook sea, lagoon, canal 
or garden. Some guest rooms 
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Top: The Presidential Suite was 
designed with a domed roof and a 
trellis for shade. “The sun has such 
an effect on these buildings that we 
had to make them a little darker so 
they would fade to these colors,” 
explains Graves, who used pigment 
integral to the plaster throughout. 


ABove: The domed ceiling in the 
suite’s bedroom is circled by half- 
moon alabaster windows. RIGHT: 
The living room opens onto a pri- 
vate pool deck and the Red Sea. 
Prints of Matisse’s paintings Vase 
with Two Handles, 1907, and Polynesia 
—The Sea, 1946, hang on the walls. 











are arranged in one-, two- 
and three-story clusters along 
curvilinear, fingerlike wings 
that follow the contours of 
the canals and lagoons. Oth- 
ers are positioned to form 
a circle around a lagoon and 
fountain, project from an 
oval plaza like spokes in a 
wheel or surround and en- 
close the hotel’s pools. All 
single-story and top-floor 
guest rooms and porches 
are roofed by domes, barrel 
vaults or truncated cones and 
pyramids, some with rectan- 
gular or cylindrical tubes that 
admit shafts of light. “Once 
you've been under an Egyp- 
tian vault or dome, you want 
to use that language, and we 
did,” Graves explains. 

The hotel’s reception area, 
principal bar and restaurant 
open onto a curved terrace 
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with an unimpeded view of 
the sea. These spaces, unlike 
the asymmetrical mix of guest 
room clusters, are noble in 
scale, formal and grand. 

The architect and his team 
designed the furniture and 
carpets and chose the fabrics 
and the art, including many 
prints of Matisse’s late work. 
Sawiris insisted that all the 
furniture be made in Egypt. 
He advised the architect to 
keep it simple because, since 
it would be made locally, it 
was bound to be rustic. “We 
made the furniture crude, 
as requested,” Graves says, 
“with all the knotholes show- 
ing, but nevertheless we gave 
it a level of sophistication 
that we like.” He designed 
the light fixtures as interpre- 
tations of lamps he found in 
nearby markets. 


Graves believes that the 
hotel is an architectural suc- 
cess because he wasn’t rigid 
or doctrinaire in the way he 
went about it. “I tried to 
design a hotel that could 
be built well locally, since 
this is the only way you can 
come close to making a place 
that people from Italy and 
Germany are going to like.” 
But he did much more than 
that. Pharaonic art and archi- 
tecture dominates Michael 
Graves’s language of forms. 
His love of the style, which 
lasted with little change for 
over three thousand years, 
has enabled him to adapt 
and transform its vocabulary 
with the highest degree of 
originality, inventiveness and 
wit, creating, at El Gouna, a 
pleasure palace that delights 
and amuses. 0] 


“As the site plan changed, we var- 
ied the forms to give lagoon, pool 
or garden views,” says Graves. 
ABOVE: A group of guest rooms 
faces a lagoon, which rises and 
recedes with the tide. “Here, kids 
can come out in little rowboats,” 


the architect adds. 


“ONCE YOU'VE: 
BEEN UNDER 
AN EGYPTIAN 
VAULT OR DOME, 
YOU WANT TO 
OSE THAS 
LANGUAGE.” 


Opposite: In the evenings, guests 
may stroll in the moonlight or en- 
joy cocktails on Samir II, a boat bar 
docked on a lagoon. “If you’re 
coming to Egypt from London for 
ten days, let’s say, you’ll want 

a wonderful place to stay,” says 
Graves. “You'll want magic.” 
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Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Faime Ardiles-Arce 


PAST AND 
PRESEN'T IN 
BANGKOK 


A RENOW NED THAI HOUSE 
CELEBRATES GENERATIONS 
OF CON NOISSEURSHIP 


he art and antiques, amassed 

over three generations, make 

up one of the finest collec- 

tions in Bangkok. But they 
are no match for the house itself—two 
handsome 6,000-square-foot teak build- 
ings, the floors constructed without the 
use of a single nail. 

Nai Lert, an enterprising Thai busi- 
nessman, commissioned the residence 
in 1915. Even then it was noted for 
its unusual Burmese-style roofs, huge 
teak tables and plank floors and exquis- 
ite tropical garden. “It was elegant, but 
not in a classically ‘Thai way,” says Nai 
Lert’s daughter, Thanpuying Lursakdi 
Sampatisiri. “There was no other house 
quite like it.” 

Lighty-four years later there still 


Asove: Binich and Thanpuying 
Lursakdi Sampatisiri’s family 
residence serves as a refuge of 
surprising quiet in downtown 
Bangkok, Thailand. The pri- 
vate quarters are at left. RIGHT: 
A covered bridge connects the 
house’s two teak buildings. 




















hanpuying Lursakdi (top) has 
ived her entire life in the house 
at her father, Nai Lert, designed 

and commissioned. OpposItTE: A 
Chinese rosewood chair, carved 

in the Louis XV Revival style, 
stands on the veranda before an 
antique Thai painted cupboard. 


isn’t. Kept in enduringly high style, 
the estate today is unquestionably Bang 
kok’s most famous private residence, 
concealed within a snarl of skyscrap- 
ers, dreary office buildings, and hotels 
in the downtown Ploenchit Road area. 
Though Nai Lert died in 1946, the 
house remains home to Thanpuying 
Lursakdi and her husband, Binich; 
their daughters, Peg and Pag, grew up 
there. “The longer I live here, the more 
intrigued and amazed I am by my 
father’s vision for the house,” says 
Thanpuying Lursakdi, a former min- 
ister of communications, who inher- 
ited her father’s passions for architec- 
ture and gardening. “It’s a house that 


was built to accommodate large soci: 
gatherings, and yet it has a quiet, medi- 
tative soul.” 

Nai Lert designed the house himself 
as a sanctuary for his family and friends 
from Bangkok’s traffic and noise. It was 
completed in the 1920s and consists of 
two simple elevated open-air pavilions 
capped with multitiered roofs. The ve- 
randa of the rear building was convert- 
ed into bedrooms to accommodate a 
growing family. He dug a private canal 
for his boat and filled the garden with 
palms, ferns, orchids and water lilies. 
The family took up permanent resi- 
dence in 1927. 

Born in 1872, Nai Lert was a shrewd 


ABOVE: Thai silk covers the walls 
of the formal dining room. The 
Italian still lifes, the gold-and- 


pair of French vases and the English 
porcelain attest to the three gener- 
ations of the family who have collect- 
ed objects from all over the world. 
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and dynamic businessman who pio- 
neered public transportation and real 
estate development in Bangkok. He 
was a maverick who loved animals— 
he raised two leopard cubs as pets— 
and adored plants, cultivating one 
of the lushest gardens in the city. 
He was also a philanthropist with 
an optimistic nature that pulled him 
through successive hardships during 
World War II, including the bombing 
of his house (one of its buildings had 
to be reconstructed). 

His first big business break came 
in 1894, when he was hired as a clerk in 
the soda water and soft drink section of 
the Singapore Straits Company. Made 
a partner that same year, he started 
a store of his own, introducing novel- 
ties such as sewing machines, soda wa- 
ter and Shell motor oil to the public. 
Later he opened a guesthouse that 
offered English beer, Scotch whiskey 
and homemade sausages. The menu was 
so exotic that even Rama VI stopped 
by for lunch. 

It wasn’t until he was in his forties, 
however, that Nai Lert made his boldest 

continued on page 149 
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Lert: Stairs lead to one of the 


many seating areas. The sloping 
eaves offer shade from the sun and 
protection from the rains. Palms 
grow in giant rice bowls, which 
were once used in alms-giving cer- 
emonies. ABOVE: Lush gardens blan- 
ket much of the five-acre compound. 
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MEXICAN MODERNISM INFORMS A CLIFFSIDE 
RESIDENCE OVERLOOKING THE PACIFIC 


Architecture by Duccio Ermenegildo/Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 










For a musician’s cliffside residence both in the architecture and in the 
in Careyes, Mexico, architect Duc- _ details.” The shallow curve of the 
cio Ermenegildo created sculptural swimming pool, he says, “rein- 

spaces that “accentuate curves, forces the sensuality of the house.” 

















BeELow: An independent open-air 

structure houses the living and din- 
ing areas. Brick walls were finished 
with a cement compound to appear 


ne of the wonderful things 
about Careyes is that it has 
a purity and uniqueness of 
style that is very rare in 
modern developments,” says architect 
Duccio Ermenegildo, who lives part of 
the year in the tiny beach community. 
Perched on a bluff overlooking the Pa- 
cific coast, between Manzanillo and 
Puerto Vallarta, Costa Careyes is the 
site of at least a dozen of the most dis- 
tinctive homes in Mexico. This efflores- 
cence of inventive building began after 


stuccoed; the roof is palm thatch. 
“T wanted to respect the mate- 
rials, colors and philosophy of 
Mexico,” Ermenegildo says. 





1978, when such Mexican architects as 
Marco Aldaco and Diego Villasefior 
started fusing indigenous materials with 
modern design. 

This architectural history both in- 
trigued and challenged Ermenegildo 
when he acquired a long and narrow lot 
on a cliff with an ocean view. “Careyes- 
style architecture is born out of local 
cultural traditions and the need to adapt 
to local conditions,” he says. “The cli- 
mate makes it possible to live outdoors 
year-round, so all common areas of the 
house are open to the elements. Adobe 
is no longer used, but the concrete walls 
are still made very thick for insulation. 
Huge palapas, or palm roofs, also reflect 
vernacular roots.” La Quebrada, as he 
calls the house, is Spanish for ravine, a 
reference to nearby topography. 

Ermenegildo, who is based in Man- 
hattan, is an admirer of the architecture 
of Tadao Ando and a student of trends 
in contemporary sculpture. Drawing 
on the work of Aldaco, Villasefor and 


Lert: The walls in the dining room, 
as throughout the structure, are an 
orange that was mixed by Ermene- 
gildo and a local painter to repro- 
duce the shade of the flower from 
the dwarf poinciana tree. The table 
is the architect’s own design. 





The living area’s banquette and tio, made of granite, marble and ce- 
side tables, shaped out of concrete, —_ ment, was poured, then chiseled by 
“are integrated into the architec- hand. “It’s a labor-intensive process 
ture,” Ermenegildo says. The pa- that creates a superb ridged effect.” 














Opposite: A stairway leadingtothe er is so warm, the bedrooms are the 
naster bedroom is illuminated by only enclosed spaces of the house,” 
all lights inspired by Luis Bar- says Ermenegildo, who built a sep- 
agan. BELOW: “Because the weath- _ arate two-story structure for them. 
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anolo Mestre, he brought a modernist 
igor to the massing of forms and the 
streamlining of space without losing 

e essentially sybaritic intention. “My 
dream was to marry minimalism with 
exotic local materials,” he says. A popu- 
ar rock singer, impressed with Ermen- 
egildo’s design and infatuated by the 
acoustics provided by the thick walls, 
purchased La Quebrada as a retreat 
from Los Angeles. He has since com- 
missioned Ermenegildo to build a re- 

ording studio, a spa and a master suite 
on an adjacent lot. 

Although Ermenegildo arranged the 
house around the 2,000-square-foot liv- 
ing and dining areas, which are shaded 
by a thirty-six-foot palapa, he wanted it 
o feel intimate, even cozy. To gen- 
erate such an effect, he relied on illu- 
sion. Like a chambered nautilus, the 
house coils in upon itself. The grand 
central space is approached indirect- 
y, via an entrance corridor of curved 

alls, a piazza with a square fountain 
and a palm-lined stairway. “I want- 
ed there to be a sense of discovery,” 

e says. “The curved walls hide the 


Ricut: “I didn’t want anything to 
be a reminder of manufactured ob- 
jects,” explains Ermenegildo, who 
molded a guest bath from cement— 
“a noble and versatile material,” he 
says. “The luxury of the house is that 
it’s hand-built.” Fieldcrest towel. 





view until you reach the piazza. Then 
you see the house in its entirety as 
well as the view, with its succession 
of blue pool, blue sea and blue sky 
—a variation on a theme in different 
shades and textures. 

“A house is like a sculpture in that it 
evolves and takes on a life of its own 
with every element that’s added. You al- 
ways have to be sensitive to that special 
angle from a window that will give you a 
lovely view of a particular rock.” The 
unconventional forms, from stairs to 
banquettes, are molded out of cement. 

The curved pool is bordered on one 
side by a twenty-foot stone retaining 
wall. “The pool creates the effect of a 
mirror of water floating three inches 
above the level of the patio. I wanted 
it to act as a trait d’union between the 
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“CAREYES-STYLE 
ARGH ERG EURETS 
BORN OUT OF 
LOCAL CULLURAL 
TRADITIONS.” 


house and the sea and the sky.” The ser- 
pentine line of the sixty-five-foot pool 
is echoed in the undulating steps linking 
the patio to the main living area. “The 
house is above all sensual. There are 
many curves and rounded edges that 
define its overall look.” 

Ermenegildo built the bedrooms in a 
separate, enclosed structure, connected to 
the living and dining areas by an outdoor 





staircase. The two guest bedrooms are on 
the ground level, fronted with a pergola 
made of a tropical wood called guayabillo. 
The master suite is on the top floor, 
reached by an orange stairwell. 

While the exterior and the public 
areas are painted the warm orange 
of the dwarf poinciana flower, the bed- 
rooms are bright white plaster. Within 
them, the architect emphasized the views 
or the sculptural properties of the house 
itself. There is no artwork because it 
would be ruined by exposure to the ele- 
ments. “The idea was to keep things sim- 
ple, functional and easy to remove when 


Lert: “The passageway was in- 
spired by walkways in Positano and 
Amalfi,” remarks Ermenegildo 
(above). “The vines will eventually 
cover the pergola, but not to the 
point of eliminating the play of 
shadows, which create wonderful 
abstract patterns on the walls.” 


the occasional hurricane comes along.” 

Ermenegildo conceived the interiors 
in a style that he calls “rustic minimal- 
ism.” Throughout, banquettes are built 
into the rooms. Most accessories and 
fabrics were sought out in various re- 
gions of Mexico. Pillows are covered in 
handwoven cottons from Telas Tipicas 
in Mexico City; dishes were handmade 
in Michoacan; and terra-cotta pots 
came from Guadalajara. Many of the 
tables and chairs were designed by 
Ermenegildo and made by local crafts- 
men out of mahogany or other tropical 
woods, such as parota and barcino. He 
also designed much of the hardware for 
the house, including fish-shaped door 
handles, which were fabricated by a 
craftsman in Mexico City. 

Capacious baths have deep tubs 
made from a mixture of powdered mar- 
ble, granite chips and white cement that 
is sanded and waxed. “Each bath is 
unique, but all are spacious,” he says. 
The kitchen is outfitted for a gourmet. 
“It’s the only kitchen in Careyes where 
people like to hang out,” he boasts. 

Although Mexican culture has been 
the primary influence on La Quebrada, 
Ermenegildo cites his childhood sum- 
mers in Positano and Amalfi as con- 
tributing a Mediterranean softness to 
his design. “I will always remember 
walking along the stairways and alley- 
ways under the vine-covered pergolas, 
which I tried to reproduce on the walk- 
way to the guest bungalow.” 

In the graceful harmony of modern 
forms with softened edges, inviting 
surfaces and startling hues, the house 
offers a warmth uncommon in a 7,000- 
square-foot residence. “I hope,” says 
Ermenegildo, “I achieved something 
both intimate and spectacular.” 0 


FOLLOWING Paces: The architect 
joined the pool patio to the living 
area with curved stairs that repeat 
the contour of the swimming pool. 
He also designed the lounges. The 
ceramic pots are from Tlaque- 
paque, as are the wicker chairs 

and table in the living area. 
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KENYA'S DJINN PALACE 


ales of immoral 
antics and high 
society in a fairy- 
tale castle in Af- 
rica seem far-fetched. But the 
Djinn Palace, on the shores 
of Lake Naivasha in Keny 
Great Rift Valley, has such a 
story to be recounted, one 
that fascinates to this day. 

Completed in 1927 by Ma- 
jor Cyril Ramsay-Hill, a 
rancher, the house was con- 
structed in a Moorish style, 
based on his grandmother’s 
house in Seville, Spain. Com- 
pared with the austere gloom 
of most settler architecture, 
it was a complete fa 
house of haunting beauty,” as 
James Fox, author of White 
Mischief, called it—as were 
the characters who were to 
inhabit the exotic residence. 

The property, known as 
Oserian—meaning “place of 
peace” in Masai dialect— 
passed through a number of 
hands, until Hans and June 
Zwager bought it in the late 
1960s and turned it into an 
ecologically balanced farm 
that supports one of the 
largest cut-flower businesses 
in the world. 

Back in the 1920s, though, 
no such concerns for the land 
existed. Kenya was still an 
untamed territory where the 
vast majority of settler farm- 
ers were responsible, hard- 
working folk. For a hand- 
ful, however, who had more 
money than sense, it became 
a playground. The Happy 
Valley crowd, as they became 
known, had few morals, drank 


The Djinn Palace, built in 1927 by 
Major Cyril Ramsay-Hill on the 
shore of Lake Naivasha, was en- 
twined with Kenya’s Happy Valley 
crowd. Hans and June Zwager re- 
stored the Moorish castle, com- 
plete with minaret and dome, and 
added an arcaded veranda and pool. 
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PRESERVING A MOORISH FANTASY FROM THE HAPPY VALLEY ERA 
Text and Photography by Tim Beddow 














too much, played too hard 
and overindulged in any form 
of stimulant they could lay 
their hands on. 

The crenellated mansion, 
complete with minaret, soon 
was dubbed the Djinn Palace 
and became a well-known 
watering hole of the thirsty 
Happy Valley set, though 
Major Ramsay-Hill eventu- 
ally grew bored with all the 
“unwelcome guests who be- 
gan drinking immediately af- 
ter breakfast.” More serious 
was the infatuation of his 
wife, Mary, with the dashing 
Joss, Lord Erroll, who was 
married to Lady Idina. With- 
in two years they had di- 
vorced their partners and 
married and were living at 
Oserian, spending days rid- 
ing polo ponies and partying 
the evenings away. Ramsay- 
Hill left Kenya in 1928 to 
pursue an acting career in 
Hollywood. 

Twelve years later, in No- 
vember 1940, Sir John Hen- 
ry “Jock” Delves Broughton 
arrived with his ravishing 
bride, Diana, thirty years his 
junior. They tried to rent 
Oserian from Lord Frroll 
but were rebuffed. Instead, 
Diana began an affair with 


A portrait of Mary Ramsay-Hill, 
who later became the countess of 
Erroll, hangs in the living room. In 
an inglenook is a copper fire hood 
installed by June Zwager, who re- 
did the interiors with furniture and 
fabrics from London and Nairobi. 
The door leads into the bar. 
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him. On January 24 of the 
following year Erroll was 
found dead in his car, shot 
in the head. His murder re- 
mains unsolved. 

Broughton, who was the 
prime suspect, was acquitted 
of the crime, but he and his 
wife were shunned by Ken- 
ya society after the trial. The 
couple did, however, manage 
to lease Oserian, and Diana 
promptly fell for Gilbert 
Colvile, a wealthy, reclusive 
rancher. Within six months 
Jock and Diana had broken 
up, and at the end of that 
year, after failing to lure her 
back, Broughton committed 
suicide at the Adelphi Hotel 
in Liverpool. 

In January 1943, only a 
month later, Diana married 
Colvile in Nairobi, returning 
to Oserian the same day. But 
the story doesn’t end there— 
a decade later Diana was in 
the arms of Tom, Lord Del- 
amere; she moved out of the 
Djinn Palace in 1954 and di- 
vorced Colvile in 1955. Col- 
vile continued to live there 
until his death in 1966. 

A Nairobi syndicate then 
bought the property with a 
view to turning it into a small 
hotel, and Hans and June 
Zwager were invited to join. 
“T had always been interested 
in interior design, so they 
asked me along to have a 
look,” says June Zwager. “We 
weren't really that keen on 
Naivasha to start with. It was 
the sort of place we came to 
on the weekend to go on our 
boat. Of course, we’d gone 
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Peer e eerste 











Lert: “When we bought the house 
in 1967, it was a mess and very old- 
fashioned,” says June Zwager. “We 
closed off one side of the courtyard 
to build the dining room.” She de- 
signed the furnishings and the 
colored-glass insets and had them 
made in their on-site workshop. 








through the long grass to in- 
vestigate this crumbling old 
place that I thought at first 
was a mosque.” 

The hotel venture didn’t 
work out, but in the mean- 
time, the enterprising Zwa- 
gers had set up an import 
company. “In the beginning,” 
recalls June Zwager, “it was 
very simple—we were selling 
toothpaste and toothpicks.” 
Within a few years they were 
representing products by 
Bayer, DuPont and Chevron. 
“Our chemical business al- 
lowed us to take a risk,” ex- 
plains Hans Zwager, so they 
purchased Oserian in 1967. 
June Zwager still thought the 
property could be turned 
into an exclusive hotel (de- 
spite the lack of tourists), and 
she began to rebuild it., 

The main living room was 





“The previous resident of the 
house was Gilbert Colvile,” says 
June Zwager. “He lived very sim- 
ply, like a Masai, in one room. He 
was a blood brother to the Masai— 
he was revered by them.” ABOVE: 
A bedroom contains a chair and 
chest from the island of Lamu. 


restored, as was an Art Déco 
bar decorated with hand- 
painted tiles by an Italian 
craftsman. The exterior was 
left the same, “except for the 
new kitchen and dining room 
at the rear,” says June Zwa- 
ger. Two and a half years lat- 
er they moved in. Initially 
the ghosts of the 1920s and 
1930s characters still seemed 
to haunt the rooms. Life for 
the Zwagers was no reflec- 
tion of those days—they had 
to find a way to make the 
farm pay. 
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A chance visit from a 
Dutch flower importer led 
them to start growing the 
statice plant, which was in 
huge demand in Europe. The 
couple overcame the prob- 
lems of air-freighting, sales 
and distribution, and the 
business thrived—over a mil- 
lion stems a day are currently 
sent abroad. 

The Zwagers’ main objec- 
tive is to operate in harmony 
with the environment and 
with the people they employ. 
“Environmental awareness is 
vital for our future and there- 
fore our success,” says their 
son, Peter Zwager. “It’s com- 
monsense, educational and 
has a lot to do with our love 
of the land.” 

The Oserian success en- 
abled them to incorporate 
the neighboring estate of 


The Zwagers, who operated coffee 
plantations in the 1960s, turned 
3,000 acres of farmland over to 
growing flowers. They now run 
one of the largest flower-export 
businesses in the world and em- 
ploy some 6,000 people. ABove: 
Pots of carnations await grading. 
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Ricut: June Zwager, who calls 
herself a “professional amateur or 
amateur professional architect,” 
kept the Spanish tiles, which had 
been brought in by Ramsay-Hill, 
when the courtyard was renovated 
in 1974. He based the design on his 
grandmother’s house in Seville. 


Kongoni. The Kongoni Game 
Sanctuary was created, and it 
has allowed the birds and 
game to flourish. “Instead of 
destroying the wild animals 
that destroyed our crops, we 
put up fences, leaving corri- 
dors and ancient paths that 
the animals could continue 
to use unimpeded,” says Pe- 
ter Zwager. Huge reforesta- 
tion programs—up to thirty 
thousand trees a year—have 
been activated. 

The realization of Hans 
Zwager’s dream of “flowers 
living in harmony with wild- 
life” is an achievement that 
the Zwager family is justifi- 
ably proud of. “Although our 
farm no longer impacts the 
land negatively, we’re still 
not perfect,” says Peter Zwa- 
ger. “But we care, and it can 
be seen.” O 
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Architectural and Interior D Filled with references to his family ments of my predecessors with my 
ei and culture, designer Jaya Ibrahim’s own hopes and achievements.” A 
Text by Carol Lu 


‘ house in Bogor, outside Jakarta, courtyard’s palm trees suggest the 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter “juxtaposes the hopes and achieve- _—_— columns of a Javanese pavilion. 





























After many years in Europe, Ibrahim 
decided to build the house he shares 
with his mother (right, with the de- 
signer) in order “to celebrate the 
past before making any move into 
the future.” ABove: The sofa in her 
living room is Biedermeier style. 
Photos of Java flank the doorway. 


t was the magnificence 

of Mount Salak that 

originally attracted In- 

donesian designer Jaya 
Ibrahim to Bogor, a provin- 
cial city about sixty miles 
south of Jakarta, in 1992. A 
few years earlier he had bid 
at auction on—and lost—a 
nineteenth-century painting 
depicting an elaborate wed- 
ding procession through the 
fields surrounding the moun- 
tain. “When I finally decided 
to move, I remembered the 
painting and thought to my- 
self, Wouldn’t it be nice to 
have a view like that?” he says. 





Ibrahim, who was educat- 
ed in England, worked in 


l.ondon as an assistant to de- 
signer Anouska Hempel for 
several years before return- 
ing to Jakarta in 1993. After 
living abroad for nearly two 
decades, he had gained “the 





distance to see Indonesia ob- 
jectively and appreciatively,” 
he says; and he was struck by 
how much of its cultural her- 
itage the country had lost. “I 
was very concerned then, as I 
am now, with Indonesians’ 
indiscriminate acceptance of 





anything Western at the ex- | 
pense of our own cultural 
heritage,” he explains. An at- 
tempt in 1992 to visit a re- 
nowned eighteenth-century 
plantation house near Jakarta | 
reinforced that concern. “The 
house had been torn down a 


week earlier,” Ibrahim says. 
“Eventually they built a shop- 
ping mall on the site.” 

This lingering sense of loss 
informs the designer’s week- 
end house in Bogor, which is 
his mother’s full-time resi- 
dence. The brick-and-con- 


crete manor-style villa com- 
prises 8,600 square feet and 
twenty-two rooms. Its cen- 
tral block contains the living 
room, anteroom and dining 
room; on either side of it are 
private quarters in pavilions 
looking out onto interior 


—— 
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courtyards. Part Javanese, part 
European and part Ibrahim 
family legacy in origin, it is a 
house “where the past is cel- 
ebrated and where lost caus- 
es find their place,” he says. 
“To a large extent the house 
is built on memories, some of 





The octagonal dining room is “lit- 
erally the heart of the house,” says 
Ibrahim. The batik-patterned, pol- 
ished cement floor was inspired by 
memories of his great-grandfather’s 
house. The cabinets, chairs and side- 
board, all teak, were designed by 
Ibrahim’s firm, Jaya & Associates. 
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¥ ¥ 
Tits PaGe: Sumatran and Thai 
celadon pots from the 18th and 
19th centuries, originally used to 
store preserved fruit, are assem- 
ona 19th-century Javanese 





n the study. On Ibrahim’s desk 
imofelimed.terva-cotta pots. 


















Javanese doors make up a scre 
in the designer’s bedroom. The 
batik bedside table cover was hand- 
made by his grandmother. “Walk- 
ing through the house, I feel the 
presence of my ancestors,” he says. 
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Ricut: Porcelain Ibrahim amassed 
while living in Europe rests atop a 
turn-of-the-century Madurese jack- 
fruit-wood cupboard in a bath. “The 
design on the cupboard is meant to 
ward off evil spirits,” he says. The 
mirror, framed in hammered brass, 
is 19th-century Sumatran. 


them accurate, some of them 
probably not.” 

Ibrahim adhered to several 
traditional Javanese princi- 
ples in designing the villa. Its 
three entrances are strategi- 
cally located in the western, 
northern and eastern facades 
to represent fortune, intel- 
lect and charity, respectively. 
In the front courtyard, he 
planted forty-four coconut 
palms on a grid, each intend- 
ed to conjure up a column in 
a traditional pendopo, or open 
pavilion. A dramatic interior 
courtyard is filled with emp- 
ty scallop-edged pots on a 
bed of small stones—his in- 
terpretation of the “sea of 
sand” landscape once preva- 
lent in local palaces. “Java- 
nese architecture is not as 
much about material and form 
as it is about the organization 
of spaces and their relation- 
ship to each other,” he says. 

The house quotes from Eu- 
ropean sources as well. The 
main structure employs col- 
umns fashioned after Palla- 
dio’s Tuscan order. The front 
and back verandas, with their 
towering doors and carved 
trelliswork, recall a Dutch 
plantation house. And an east- 
facing window, balcony and 
reflecting pool are an homage 
to Venetian Gothic architec- 
ture. “The window embodies 
a lot of Islamic influences,” 
Ibrahim notes. “When I was 
constructing that facade, vil- 
lagers wandered by to ask if I 
was building a mosque.” 

The house is, above all, a 
personal testimonial for Ib- 
rahim: a disparate mosaic of 
his travels throughout Eu- 
rope, his life in London and 
his childhood in Indonesia. 
The long, deep veranda fac- 
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ing Mount Salak culminates 
in an Italianate loggia with 
three Neoclassical arches—a 
tribute to his great-grandfa- 
ther’s house, which, he la- 
ments, “we have lost forever.” 
The handsome folding screen 
on the front veranda, made 
from five framed leaded-glass 
panels, was once a set of doors 
in his parents’ house in Jakar- 
ta. “There’s a Javanese cus- 
tom that whenever you move, 
you take a handful of dirt 
from the old house and sprin- 
kle it in the new one,” he adds. 


“On some level that captures 
the essence of my ideas.” 
Indeed, Ibrahim’s style is 
to blend and layer these “bits 
and pieces from the past” in a 
way that resonates both per- 
sonally and aesthetically. A 
typical room might include 


Javanese furniture and pot- 


tery; Indian, Balinese and 
Sumatran textiles; English 
porcelain, crystal and prints; 
a Chinese rug; and at least 
one object designed by a 
family member. (His grand- 

continued on page 148 








Opposite: Ibrahim drew on Vene- 
tian trefoil arches for the design of 
his study’s window, “a shape akin to 
the Ottoman style much admired by 
Indonesians, particularly in Suma- 
tra, where my father came from.” 
The 19th-century glass lantern 
originally hung in a mosque. 
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MINIMALIST 
TONES FOR MALIA 


MARIISTS RESTORE A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
STONE HOUSE IN- VALLETTA 


Text by Roland Flamin 
Photography by Scott Frances 


city built by gentlemen for 

gentlemen” was Sir Walter 

Scott’s description of Valletta 

when he visited Malta in 1831. 
The gentlemen in question were the 
Knights of Malta, the religious order 
that ruled the tiny Mediterranean island 
in the sixteenth century and created the 
walled capital. Remarkably, today’s Val- 
letta still retains its original shape, size, 
character—and its capacity to cast a se- 
ductive spell on those who visit it. The 
narrow streets are lined with the cliff- 
like walls of stone palaces and houses 
adorned with carvings and protruding 
enclosed balconies. Occasionally an 
open door gives a glimpse of an inner 
courtyard or the dark interior of a 
church, where votive candles flicker 
before gilt saints. At every corner 
there is a polychrome shrine, a heraldic 
device or a pilaster or other architectur- 
al embellishment. 

Most visitors simply return home to 
show videos and sing the city’s praises, 
but artist Yannick Vu and her husband, 
sculptor Ben Jakober, took their enthu- 
siasm a step further. Valletta so captivat- 
ed the British couple that they decided 
to move there. “There’s something oth- 
erworldly about Valletta that immedi- 
ately appealed to us,” Jakober says. “The 
city’s quite beautiful and really un- 
touched. Everywhere you look, there’s 
something interesting.” Vu believes the 
island has “a spiritual life and old val- 
ues that you don’t see anymore in Eu- 
rope these days.” 

Purchasing the tall, narrow house, 
which has a small courtyard and two 
vaulted cellars, was the easy part. The 





Opposite: Simple stone arches and ABOVE: A Baroque stone sculpture 
three-floor stone ao had been ae carved cornices, typical of Maltese of the archangel Michael fighting 
ty for years and was “in a ruinous state, architecture, define the entrance Satan stands at a corner of St. Ur- 
Jakober recalls. “There was a hole in the ° rae er eae residence * sula Street near the heart of the 
Foof. an ; fae in Valletta, Malta, that was restore city, which was founded in 1566 by 

2 ah ovo Se ae 8 ay by painter Yannick Vu and her hus- the Knights of Malta. The narrow 
rooms. 1 here seemed to be thousands o band, sculptor Ben Jakober. Dou- houses have projecting balconies 


coats of paint and plaster on the walls.” ble doors lead to a courtyard. , enclosed by louvers or glass. 
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THE SOFT LIMESTONE HAS 
BEEN MALTA’S PRINCIPAL BUILDING 
MATERIAL FOR CENTURIES. 





ABOVE: Supervising architect 
Wilfrid DeBattista stripped layers 
of paint from the walls to expose 


the stone around the main staircase, 


which was added in the 19th cen- 
tury. Renaissance-style windows 
overlooking the courtyard are 
original to the house. 
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“We were a bit worried that the 
furniture from our house in Paris 
would be too modern,” Vu re- 
marks, “but we kept the rooms 
bare, and the pieces complement 
them very well.” RiGut: The cou- 
ple added the 16th-century-style 
mantelpiece in the living room. 
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Not much is known about the history 
of the house. It was built in the first part 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
street, named after Saint Ursula, was on 
the original plan for the city, so the 
property was probably owned by one of 
the Knights of Malta. 

Vu and Jakober recruited local crafts- 
men, hired Maltese architect Wilfrid 
DeBattista to supervise the restoration 
and commuted to Malta regularly “to 
crack the whip and offer the carrot,” as 
Jakober puts it. “We made few structur- 
al changes, but we did knock down a 
wall in the guest bedroom and create an 
arch to mirror the existing arch in the 
room,” he adds. 

Once the thick encrustations of paint 
and plaster had been removed from the 
interiors, the exposed honey-colored 
Malta stone was so attractive that the 
couple decided to make it a defining 
feature of the house. The soft lime- 
stone, hewn from nearby quarries and 
shaped into rectangular blocks about 
twenty inches long and twelve inches 
high, has been Malta’s principal build- 
ing material for centuries. On the sec- 
ond and third floors, they covered most 
of the walls in traditional Maltese fash- 
ion, using a thin mixture of sand and 
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AsoVve Lert: Although the couple 
modernized the kitchen, they used 
local materials, such as Malta 
stone. ABOVE RIGHT: In the recep- 
tion room, the carved stone table 
on wheels, a collaboration between 
Vu and Jakober, displays two of 
Jakober’s marble sculptures. The 
latticed wood settee is from Egypt. 


cement, then painted them white. The 
third-floor living room was plastered 
and painted an eggshell color. 

New glass-and-pine double doors 
in an existing archway lead out to 
the courtyard and bring much-needed 
light into the dining room. On the flat 
rooftop, Jakober and Vu built a sum- 
mer room, with glass doors that offer 
a spectacular view of Valletta’s busy 
harbor and the surrounding villages 
and fortifications. 

Old timber beams that were uncov- 
ered and repaired; wood doors, shutters 
and windows that were stripped, waxed 
and polished; and pine furniture that 
was designed by the owners and made 
by a Maltese carpenter reflect the 
presence of local workmanship. As the 
project progressed, Maltese decorator 
Joanna Briffa was approached to supply 


Opposite: DeBattista installed 
glass-and-pine double doors in the 
dining room to admit natural light. 
The gilt-framed mirrors and the 
teak refectory table, which was 
built by a local carpenter, were de- 
signed by Vu and Jakober. The 
chairs are reproductions of pieces 
by Robert Mallet-Stevens. 


carpets and fabrics for upholstery as 
well as useful advice. 

The principal floor of the house—the 
piano nobile—is not the second floor, as 
in most classical houses, but the third. 
It includes a spacious living room with 
a twenty-foot-high ceiling edged with a 


stone cornice. Vu and Jakober installed 


a massive Renaissance-style fireplace 





carved by local stonemasons using § 


methods and tools that have changed: 


little since the sixteenth century. Ro- 
man shades filter the strong sunlight 
that comes in through the long wood 
balcony over the street. A structure 
borrowed from Arab architecture, the 
Maltese balcony once had latticed win= 
dows that allowed its occupants to seé 
without being seen; today these bal- 
conies have glass windows. 

On the same floor are the master 























Stone arches divide the guest bed- 
room into three sections: a sitting 
area, a sleeping area and an en- 
trance. The red-wool-upholstered 
rocking chair is by Ron Arad. The 
metal table and the carved granite 
lamps are all by Jakober. Maltese 
designer Joanna Briffa chose the 
fabrics and rugs throughout. 








“THERE’S SOMETHING OTHERWORLDLY ABOUT VALLETTA 
THAT IMMEDIATELY APPEALED TO US,” JAKOBER SAYS. 


bedroom, a large dressing room and a 
study. Below the living room is Vu and 
Jakober’s joint studio, with her wal- 
nut easel at one end and, at the other, 
a carpenter’s workbench where they 
work together on their often large- 
scale constructions. 

The couple’s painstaking restoration 
has probably brought the house closer 
to its original appearance than it has 
been at any other time in the past 
two centuries. The décor takes second 
place to the architecture. In the mas- 
ter bedroom, the bareness is almost 
monastic—there is a bed flanked by 
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lamps designed by Jakober, an otto- 
man and a pair of gray suede arm- 
chairs. The living room has just one 
seating arrangement, composed of two 
low Japanese red leather sofas and a 
reproduction of a 1930s sofa by Jean- 
Michel Frank. In the dining room, the 
only wall decoration consists of four 
mirrors in heavy giltwood frames de- 
signed by Vu and Jakober. “Yes, the 
decor is minimalist,” Vu admits, “except 
for a splash of color here and there. 
We left it very spare because we want- 
ed the quality of the building to speak 
for itself.” 0 





Views from the terrace, furnished 
with a 19th-century iron camp bed, 
take in the Grand Harbor. “It’s un- 
spoiled,” Vu notes. To the left is 
an ancient hospital; beyond is the 
town of Kalkara, which predates 
Valletta by several centuries. 





A vacation should deliver you from 
everything that made you long for 


a vacation in the first place: crowds, 


schedules, pretense. And with only 
fees VWVAY OF PROPELLING YOU 
148 fo 312 guests, casual elegance, 
open-seating dining, destinations 
off the beaten path, and sails that 
mernecisery YOUR OWN SPEED. 


billow in complete tranquillity, a 


Windstar cruise delivers what so 










few other vacations truly can: 
peace of mind. For a free brochure 
or more information, call toll-free 
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500 Pillows including antique needleworks, tapestries, 


fine silks, cut velvets, linens, paisleys and more... 
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146 EAST 84TH STREET NEW YORK, NY 10028 
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| Wendy AMERICA'S FINEST ANTIQUES SHOWS 


WHITE PLAINS ANTIQUES SHOW 
Westchester County Center, Bronx River Parkway, White Plains, NY 
January 15-17 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART OF 


NYC ANTIQUES SHOW 
Otto Kahn & James Burden Mansions, 1 & 7 East 91st Street, New York, NY 


January 22-24 

MORRISTOWN ANTIQUES SHOW 

National Guard Armory, Western Avenue, Morristown, NJ 

February 3-7 

NEW YORK ARMORY ANTIQUES SHOW 


7th Regiment Armory, Park Avenue at 67th Str eet, New York, NY 


February 12-14 

TWIG ANTIQUES SHOV 

Reid Castle at Manhattanville College, Purchase, NY 
BENEFIT PREVIEW, Feb. 11, United Hospital WWedical Center 


March 10-14 
NEW YORK ARMORY ANTIQUES SHOW 
7th Regiment Armory, Park Avenue at 67th S New York, NY 

April 16-18 

MORRISTOWN ANTI(¢ HOW 

National Guard Armory, Western Avenue, | 

April 28-May 2 

NEW YORK ARMORY AN | S SHOW 
7th Regiment Armory, Park Avenue at 67th Street 
May 7-9 

WHITE PLAINS ANTIQUE: 


Westchester County Center, Bronx River Parkway, \’\ 
All dates and locations are subject to change * P.O. Box 707, Rye 
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1880 French butcher block 
Discover the best and largest rel ereateyeiey a 
FRENCH antique aire toomrevetem orlasitinnliatinemvere 
decorative accessories. 
1011 Twenty-Fifth St. SF, CA, 94107 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410 
www.thebutlerandthechef.com 
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Japanese Country Houses 


lassically designed homes combine western refinements with 

design basics reminiscent of ancient Japanese Country houses and 
feature: * Grand Vaulted Interior Spaces * Redwood Paneled Walls and 
Verandas * Majestic Pole and Beam Architecture * Suitable for all climates 
and terrains * Precrafted for each assembly - meets all codes * Made in 
U.S.A. - Shipped worldwide * Also available in the “Super Frame 
Package’ alone for those who prefer finishing with local suppliers. 
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Just what you 
dreamed of on Maui. 
The very private, 


very special oceanfront 





Kea Lani Villas 


are the perfect 


vacation destination. 


Experience ultimate 


luxury on the heavenly 


white sands of Wailea. 


KEA LANI HOTEL 
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For reservations, call 1-800-79-VILLAS 


Visit our internet page at http://www.kealani n 
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This December, the Lexus Challenge Hosted by Raymond Floyd will provide more than dramatic 
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continued from page 76 

the Madonna and the eighteenth-century 
Italian marble bust of a cardinal in the 
entrance hall to the blue Rothko hanging 
in the alcove that leads to the library. 

Baldwin’s touch is most evidentin the 
blue salon, the reception room in the 
heart of the villa. The walls are painted 
white, and the sofas and chairs are up- 
holstered in blue linen, save for the 
Louis X VI-style armchairs, which are 
covered in a simple off-white fabric. 
Blue-and-white Chinese porcelain rests 
on the marble mantel before a gilt- 
framed mirror. 

Before dinner, guests sometimes gath- 
er in the long garden room, which was 
added by the residents. The wife 
shopped in several countries to furnish 
it in style—and it took a lot of furnish- 
ing. Standing in the center of the room 
is a late-eighteenth-century table with a 
marble top set on a base of water snakes. 
A pair of eighteenth-century gilt arm- 
chairs are covered in a green silk stripe. 
A very fine console desserte is by Saunier; 
Wan-Li lacquered cabinets date to the 
early seventeenth century. American 
Impressionist paintings of birds, flow- 
ers and fruit hang on the walls. 

The designer once said that La Fio- 
rentina’s six guest bedrooms had been 
treated and decorated as though they 
were master bedrooms. But few rooms 
can compare with the wife’s bedroom, 
a shimmering space with yellow silk 
on the bed and chaise, Louis XV 
gilt fauteuils signed “Gourdin” and a 
George III cabinet. Exhibited there 
is her favorite work of art, The Gar- 
den by Ralph Wormeley Curtis. The 
oil was once owned by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, who bought it in 1884, the 
same year it was painted in Venice. 

The residents entertain almost ev- 
erywhere in the house, but a frequent 
spot in summer is the Palladian-style 
pavilion by the heated freshwater swim- 
ming pool (not to be confused with the 
saltwater pool, in its own separate 
garden). Used as a summer living room, 
it is a wonderfully comfortable area, 
with breezes blowing in from all direc- 
tions. It is a superb place for a din- 
ner party because the view of the coast 
and the south of France sparkles at 
night, and the whole thing is very 
“south of France.” 

If this is a dream, don’t wake me up. 0 





A BALINESE LANDSCAPE 


continued from page 94 

runs his design studio on the grounds. A 
labyrinth of courtyards, antechambers 
and galleries is offset by Indonesian ar- 
chitectural elements that he has adapted 
as backdrops. It’s a continuum, with one 
courtyard melding into the next, shift- 
ing from contemporary to primitive, 
restless to meditative. 

White has developed a lexicon of 
phrases to explain his approach to gar- 
den design. He calls himself “part mid- 
wife, part sculptor, part engineer,” and 
he terms the gardens “courtyard clas- 
sic”’—a nod to the courtyard traditions 
in Asia and Europe that shaped them. 
The focal point is a central court that 
links the master suite, the swimming 
pool, the guesthouse and White’s de- 
sign studio. There are also six water 
gardens, or “passive cooling systems,” 
the most dramatic of which abuts the 
swimming pool, near the entranceway. 
Planted with irises, bulrushes, water 
lilies and papyruses, it blends Japanese, 
Chinese and Balinese styles. 

The nine pavilions mirror the eclecti- 
cism of the landscaping. The split-level 
east villa, housing the master suite and 
guest quarters, was built with a Balinese 
pavilion as its base and modeled after a 
bale agung, or village audience hall. Its 
yellow exterior is accented by a colorful 
Balinese window by Bali-based Aus- 
tralian artist Stephen Little (who paint- 
ed most of the decorative walls in the 
compound). Inside, the master suite is 
sparsely appointed. The guest bed- 
room, in contrast, is furnished with an 
ornate bed from Yogyakarta Palace, in 
central Java, and with Moroccan fabrics 
and art. “As Indonesia is the largest 
Islamic country in the world, I wanted 
to experiment with Islamic decorative 
style in a secluded nook of the house,” 
White explains. 

Interiors and gardens are constantly 
changing at the compound. “They’re 
annuals, not perennials,” he says. “The 
built-in benefit of having staff around is 
that you can pull down a wall, put one 
up, paint it blue, make a new garden 
lamp, get a tree up, cut a tree out, create 
a raised grass platform, a new terrace or 
a new pond, virtually every day.” For 
Michael White, Villa Bebek will always 
be a work in progress. His greatest 
source of pleasure, he says, is “the meta- 
morphosis, the flux.” 0 
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Barbados Design Holiday 


Join Architectural Digest in 
April for a luxurious Barbados 
holiday including tours of 
historic properties and stun- 
ning private homes (opened 
exclusively for our guests). 


ARCHITECTURA 


The M Group, a noted design and 
architecture team whose works have 
appeared in Architectural Digest, 
will offer their expert insight on the 
design and architectural heritage 
of this Caribbean paradise. 





The five-day, four-night pack- 
age includes roundtrip airfare 
from NY’s JFK airport, deluxe 
accommodations and more. April 
10-14, 1999. $2,599 per person, 
double occupancy; $3,324 single. 
Extended stay packages available. 
Space is very limited. For more 
information, please call Susu 
Gilson at (212) 880-7867. 
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SPIRIT OF JAVA 


continued from page 136 

mother was skilled at batik, and his 
mother occasionally designed furni- 
ture.) He is a self-confessed compulsive 
collector—he lived around the corner 
from-Christie’s in London and attended 
auctions every week—whose tastes run 
toward blue-and-white porcelain, cela- 
don pots and crystal. But his greatest 
passion is Indonesian textiles—Balinese 
ikat, Javanese batik, Sumatran songket— 
which he calls “one of the country’s 
greatest arts.” 

Ibrahim mixes it all up in huge rooms 
with double-height ceilings, which al- 
low him to cluster and display hundreds 
of objects and create countless vi- 
gnettes. He uses his vast collection of 
prints “as a kind of wallpaper,” and he 
employs color both to unify and to dif- 
ferentiate spaces. The anteroom and 
dining room are linked by deep shades 
of green, for example, while his moth- 
er’s private rooms are characterized by 
blue and white. 

One interesting aspect of the house is 
the use of cement for garden ornaments, 
columns, countertops and especially the 
floors. A harmonizing element in the 
villa, the floors were actually an after- 
thought. “They were supposed to be 






Time abroad gave him 
“the distance to see 
Indonesia objectively 
and appreciatively.” 


Sumatran teak, but it never arrived,” 
Ibrahim explains. “The contractor was 
about to have a nervous breakdown. 
was about to have a nervous breakdown. 
I had to come up with something—and 
then I remembered the ordinary, pol- 
ished cement floors of my great-grand- 
father’s house.” Rather than leave them 
plain, he adapted designs from old blue- 
and-beige Yogyakarta batiks. “I always 
like to have a reference point, whether 
personal or historical,” he says. 

Above all, the house, open to the ele- 
ments, celebrates Mount Salak and the 
green Javanese countryside. “I may have 
lost the painting at auction,” Ibrahim 
says, “but I live with real-life pictures of 
the mountain.” 


PAST AND PRESENT IN BANGKOK 








continued from page 111 

business move, becoming one of Thai- 
land’s first real estate developers with 
the purchase of twenty-six acres in the 
Ploenchit Road area. He sold off most 
of the land in small parcels, and he built 
his house on property he kept for him- 
self. The British government, which 
bought thirteen acres, erected its em- 
bassy next door. 

Nai Lert’s endeavors in public trans- 
portation were equally farsighted. He 
launched them in 1911 with a fleet of 
horse-drawn carriages that he made 
available to well-to-do local residents. 
When automobiles became more popu- 
lar, he imported Fiats and rented them 
out with drivers by the hour, thus inau- 
gurating Bangkok’s first taxi service. 
These efforts culminated in the White 
Bus Company, which, with a fleet even- 
tually numbering eight hundred, served 
most of the city. After the company 
was nationalized in 1975 5, his daughter 
and granddaughters decided to under- 
take a different business entirely: They 
opened the Hilton International Bang- 
kok hotel in 1983. 

Nai Lert was perhaps the most il- 
lustrious member of the family, but 
not the only distinguished one, accord- 
ing to Peg Sampatisiri, the elder of 
Thanpuying Lursakdi’s daughters. Her 
parents were both high-ranking min- 
istry officials. Her paternal grand- 
father was the first Thai ambassador 
to Japan and later served as a minister 
of the interior and a minister of for- 
eign affairs. And each of her grand- 
mothers was socially prominent in 
her own right. 

Thanpuying Lursakdi remembers the 
house, above all, for its elaborate par- 
ties. “My father loved to entertain. He 
would sometimes decide on the spur of 
the moment to hold a dinner for three 
hundred guests, and my mother would 
have to go out and buy enough plates, 
silverware and food,” she recalls. 

“My mother’s mother couldn’t read 
or write,” adds Peg. “She dressed in tra- 
ditional Thai clothing and kept the 
house in meticulous order. She was a 
homemaker and a very good money 
manager who eventually took over my 
grandfather’s affairs. He loved to play 
host, and she loved to cook. Her cook- 
ing was celebrated all over Bangkok, 
and [ have very distinct memories of her 


steaming dozens of urns of traditional 
Thai mackerel, which she would give 
as presents, for days. 

“My father’s mother, on the other 
hand, was very close to the royal family,” 
she continues. “She spoke English and 
had a public persona and life. She at- 
tended dinner parties, dressed in the el- 
egant European styles of her day and 
was very involved in the Red Cross.” 

In this way, several worlds converged 
under a single roof, and the interi- 
ors bear the mark of their manifold 
influences. “My grandparents had blue- 
and-white porcelain from China and 
owned handwrought silver plates to use 
as their everyday ware,” says Peg. “They 
commissioned giant brass pots to hold 
alms for the monks and enormous blue- 
and-white pots in which to grow lilies. It 
was a huge house, so everything they 
got for it was also huge. There was 
nothing fussy; everything was bought to 
be used. But there are no longer crafts- 
men who can make those things, so 
they’ve become priceless.” 

T hanpuying Lursakdi and Binich 
Sampatisiri’s art and antiques collection 
is more international and eclectic. It 
encompasses German crystal, English 
porcelain, Portuguese silver and myriad 


Thai objects, such as lacquered screens, 


pottery from the Ban Chiang period 
and a delicate pastel-colored seven- 
teenth-century cupboard with guardian 
angels on its doors. The couple are also 
longtrme supporters of contemporary 
artists. Among their prize possessions 
are a portrait of their daughters by 
Swiss painter Theo Meier and a collec- 
tion of ceramics. 

Part of the garden now belongs to the 
Hilton, and Thanpuying Lursakdi con- 
tinues to embrace it as one of her great 
pleasures. She loves palms and ferns; she 
is also fond of orchids and has added 
an extensive greenhouse for them and 
other delicate exotic plants behind the 
house. Every afternoon at five she 
sets out on a tour of the garden—her 
clippers in hand and the head gardener 
in tow—taking cuttings and giving 
advice on care. 

“My mother loves every inch of this 
house. It’s the only place she’s ever 
lived,” says Peg Sampatisiri. “I’m certain 
its her deep affection that keeps its 
spirit alive.” 0 
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5 PEELING BEAUTY 





*m attracted to anything 
bamboo, and I bought a gold- 


leafed piece at the flea mar- 

ket that gave me the idea of 

| making stainless-steel bamboo 

| tables and chairs,” says Los An- 
geles artist and furniture designer 

Susan Landau, whose clients 
include Frank Pennino. Her 

| Bamboo Series tables are topped 





WAYNE ROWE 





with stone or marble. Susan 
Landau Design, 1529 Wellesley 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
310/447-3014; Randolph & Hein, 
8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90069, 310/855-1222. 





HANDLE WITH CARE 


ewelry designer John Bryant’s 

first line of decorative hard- 
ware is so new, he has yet to use 
it himself. But when Juan Pablo 
Molyneux finishes redecorating 
Bryant’s apartment, there will be 
60 pieces of the sterling silver 
hardware in his home. “I had 
never seen anything like this— 
and in silver,” says Molyneux, 
who now has some of the door- 


) knobs in his office. Bryant start- 


ed with animal motifs (above), 
from a chunky double-tiger 
doorknob for a front door to 
levers in a slender alligator shape 
for double doors. “The smooth- 
ness and weight are important,” 
he says. “They have to feel good.” 
He also made drawer pulls in the 
shape of an open alligator mouth 
with tiny teeth. “But it’s a friend- 
ly alligator who doesn’t bite,” he 
says. John Bryant, 202/328-0909. 





WAYNE ROWE 








A faux-bamboo chair, 


above, and bench 
by Susan Landau 


SOUTH AFRICAN FABRICS 


e wanted to break away 
from the colonial look 


and create ethnic African fabrics,” 


says Alan Foley, an associate 

of interior designer Graham 
Viney and Gary St Leger Searle. 
It was Searle who saw some 
Ashanti cloths in Johannesburg 
and suggested a new series of 
fabrics to follow the Rorke’s 
Drift Collection of colonial Af- 
rican prints (AD, July 1997). The 
result is Ashanti, with bold colors 
and geometric patterns, inspired 
by African mud cloths. The 


centerpiece is Cowrie (below), 
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which takes its name from the 
stylized shells printed on the 
jute-and-cotton cloths. African 
motifs appear in Bakuba (be- 
low), and Nigerian ceremonial 
cloths are the inspiration for 
Galede and Masai, which are 
woven cotton stripes. The fab- 
rics come in traditional Ashanti 
colors, such as camel, mustard 
and terra-cotta. Searle and 
Viney also have created a range 





of braided, distressed and croc- 
odile-embossed leathers. St 
Leger & Viney, 8 Kramer Rd., 
Kramerville, 2148 Sandton, 
South Africa, 27-11-444-6722; 
Kravet, 979 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10022, 212/421-6363. 
continued on page 152 
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®Comité Bellecour 

Lyons has been a center of silk 

weaving since the 1400s. Now a 
consortium of five Lyons firms 
doing complementary work has 
named itself Comité Bellecour 

(212/683-2081), after the 17th- 

century square in the middle of 
the city, and has taken up resi- 


® Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
The venerable rug firm Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin (212/688- 
7700) recently was bought by 
the equally well established fab- 
ric company F. Schumacher. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin’s 
floorcoverings continue to be as 
distinctive as ever. [he curre 
collection is made up of woo! 
and-silk rugs hand-knotted in 
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IN ‘THE SHOW ROOMS 


®The Trading Company 
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Reymondon’s Louis 
XVI-style tassel, left, 
and Prelle’s Chinese- 
inspired lampas, below 


Housed in a new showroom 

in Vero Beach, Florida, The 
Trading Company (561/567- 
7769) has added a lattice-back 
chair (right) to its line of wicker 
and rattan furniture. Made in 
the Philippines, the chair has 
leather binding and custom fab- 
ric by The Trading Company, 
which names Vicente Wolf 
among clients for its Chinese- 
made wicker dining chairs. 





® Clarence House 
Clarence House (800/632-0076) 
shows the perpetual fascination 


furniture and fabric designer 
Jean Dunand, has a bold image 





dence at 200 Lexington, New of overlapping palm fronds, 


York’s downtown design com- of Europeans for faraway and overscale flowers and leaves 
mysterious places in two Art 
Déco designs that the company 
has revived. La Feuille du 
Dunand (below right), taken 


from a pattern created by the 


plex. The individual firms are in an otherworldly blue and 


Prelle, silk weavers since 1752; silver. The detailed jungle 
design in Gibbon (below left) 


is a stylized version of a West 


Reymondon, makers of passe- 
menterie—fringe and tassels— 
since 1870; the renowned 
upholsterer Charles Jouffre; 
cabinetmaker Thierry Goux, 


African printed fabric. — - 





who crafted some exterior doors 
for Versailles; and Orgiazzi, 
maker of wrought iron. Prelle 
and Reymondon have signifi- 
cant historical archives. Prelle 
has supplied silk for the walls in 
Newport's Marble House that is 
identical to the fabric it made 
for them in 1890 and, at the di- 
rection of designer Thierry W. 
Despont, has woven silk for the 
Boulle room at the Getty Muse- 
um (AD, Dec. 1997). Comité 
Bellecour has quickly become a 
key resource for such designers 


COURTESY CLARENCE HOUSE 


as Despont and Peter Marino. 


From Patterson, Flynn 
& Martin, a wool-and- 
silk rug made in Nepal 


Nepal. One of the designs has 
an elaborate gold scroll border 
of leaf shapes with a central 
grid in a quatrefoil pattern on a 
black background. Another has 
an overscale damask pattern in 
gold against red and black stripes. 
continued on page 154 } 
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FEIZYRUGS 


Feizy Center ¢ 1949 Stemmons Freeway * Dallas, Texas 75207 © 214.747.6000 ¢ 800.779.0877 
For information on a dealer in your area please call 800.779.0877, extension 241. 


ork, NY ABC CARPET & HOME 212.473.3000, ext 320 © Pittsburg, PA LINDER'S ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 412.771.2345 © Fairfax, VA MASTERCRAFT 
DRS 703.385.8822 © Birmingham, AL THE 18TH STREET ORIENTAL RUG 800.753.9113 © San Francisco, CA JALIL] INTERNATIONAL (to the trade only) 
88.3377 * Grand Rapids, MI KLINGMAN FURNITURE CO. 616.942.7300 °¢ Saratoga, CA SARATOGA RUG GALLERY 408.872.0607 * Newport Beach, 

RT'S RUGS & CARPET 714.955.0435 © San Diego, CA OUTRAGEOUS RUGS 619.536.9118 © Dania, FL JALIL'S ORIENTAL RUGS 954.923.7780 ¢ Del Ray 
, FL ABC CARPET & HOME THE OUTLET 561.279.7777 © Sarasota, FL RUGS AS ART 941.921.1900 © Atlanta, GA DESIGNERS CARPET (to the trade only) 

1.0456 © Dallas, TX GABBERTS FURNITURE 214.233.3232 © Houston, TX LOUIS SHANKS FINE FURNITURE 713.780.9771 © San Antonio, TX LOUIS 
KS FINEFURNITURE 210.691.1515 © Sacramento, CA ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS 916.482.3088 © Birmingham , MI AZAR ORIENTAL RUGS 248.644.7311 © 
apolis, MN GABBERTS FURNITURE 612.927.1500 ¢ Akron, OH ORIENTAL RUG WORLD 330.864.9901 © Toronto, Canada ELTE CARPET 416.785.7885 





JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


| LONDON CURTAIN CALL 


Hs exceptionally knowl- 
edgeable, calm and 
extremely organized,” Wendy 
Nicholls says of the drapery 
maker Michael Kent in Lon- 
don. The fees at S. C. Sadler, 
the London firm that Kent 
operates, are higher than most, 
but “his work is unequaled,” 
says Nicholls (above, right, at 
the workroom). Kent’s staff of 
ten has sewn linens for the royal 
family (they made the draperies 
for three carriages in the royal 
train), and they get jobs from 
many London-area designers, 
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TO the | RADE, 


BRIGHT FINDS IN NEW YORK 


n the 1970s Sandra Littman 
Finkelstein was an architect 
designing discotheques and res- 

taurants. “I couldn’t find deco- 
rative lighting for my commercial 
work,” she says. So, with some 
help from her father, who man- 
ufactures fluorescent lights, she 
started making fixtures for her 












dreds. For residential projects 
the Bonaparte sconce, which 
has a silk shade and tassel, and 
the Hutton style are popular. 
She also sells a small line of 
wallpapers, which includes Lyre 
and Urn. The American Glass 
Light Co., 979 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/371-4800. | 











including Chester Jones. Most 
of S. C. Sadler’s work, however, 
is for Colefax and Fowler de- 
signers Nicholls, who has been 
commissioning draperies from 
the company for more than 20 
years, Vivien Greenock and 
Stanley Falconer. Kent, like 
his father before him, personal- 
ly installs the draperies with an 
assistant. He traveled to Illinois 
to hang the draperies in a Fal- 
coner interior (AD, Aug. 1998). 
S. C. Sadler, 3 Gerald Mews, 
Gerald Rd., London SW1W 
9EG; 44-171-730-6329. 
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hilippe Starck and 
Piassvsse and Bonetti 

find all sorts of antique 
Chinese, Indian and Malaysian 
furniture and accessories at 
Tropical Trading, near the Bas- 
tille in Paris. Owner Yann Huet 
is a former marketing executive 
who went to Asia to buy furni- 
ture for his house on St. Bart’s 
and came back with a contain- 
er’s worth of antiques, which he 
sold in a matter of days after ad- 
vertising. Housed in a renovated 
19th-century industrial build- 
ing, Tropical Trading also of- 

ers Huet’s Indonesian-made 


projects. Nearly 20 years ago she 

started The American Glass — 
Light Co., and designers such 

as Robert Denning, Michael 

de Santis and Bunny Williams 

have been using her designs, 

which now number in the hun- 





COLONIAL TREASURES IN PARIS Ji 










Lyre and Urn wallpaper 
and the Bonaparte, left, 
and Hutton sconces 


renditions of colonial teak, rat- 
tan and bamboo furniture. “I like 
aspects of the Victorian and Art @ 
Déco periods,” he says. Tropical 
Trading, 23 rue Basfroi, 75011 
Paris; 33-1-44-93-93-44. 0 


A Chinese-style teak 
chair and a 1930s- 
style table, left, at 
Tropical Trading 


Cr 
-OURTESy TROPICAL TRADING 


KIM3 GALLERY & KIM3 WORLD WIDE 
DESIGN SHOWROOM ANTIQUES 


1273 Coast Village Road ~ ~36 East Victoria Street 
Montecito 805-565-2999 Santa Barbara 805-568-0803 


KIM3 ASIAN_ART KIM3 AT TEELEET 
& ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 


8923 Beverly Boulevard 25 Pilot Road , 
West Hollywood 310-859-3844 Carmel Valley 831-659-1360 702-GENTER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069.*760-747-1131 


= % 
1136 Morena Bivp, SAN Ditco, CA-92110~-619-275-11827, 


ao 


RENAISSAN C E | RReaatremnuelimenttes: 


Handcrafted Furniture in the 18th century style 





One of the Finest Selections 
of Quality Antique gS 
Clocks in the Country 


rc 
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An authentic and comfortable dining 


handcarved Chippendale dining important 18th c. American icon 
. chair in Honduras mahogany. __ faithfully replicated in Honduras 
Net price: Arm $595 Side $525 mahogany. Net price: Arm $695 Side $625 
She authentic antique appearance, 
comfort and structural integrity of these 
chairs leads one to expect the cost to be 4 
many times their remarkable prices. eee a can 


Choose from twelve distinctive styles. a 
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Italian Bedrooms 


. 
| 






























Classic design in nubuck leather. 

















Timeless style in leather, Alcantara, microfiber or fabric. 











Transforming sofa — lift the arm and... it instantly turns into a bed. 





Expandable Tables Italian Lighting 






















Expandable glass table 41" x 63"—> 95" Expandable cherry table 44" x 7l'—> ‘ie Wall sconce. Murano glass chandelier. 


i. The Modern Classics Area Rugs 


] 
| 














Barcelona chair. Le Corbusier chaise longue. Le Corbusier chair. Modern design wool rugs from Nepal. Many designs and sizes. 
Visit our spectacular website featuring over 700 unique items @ www.italydesign.com 
Showroom: 1290 Powell — eet, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax:510.428.1251 


Af e of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the Trade 












Your most Construction 





Financing 
ie werful Specialists 
par (ner *Land- 
80% of price 
Weloemele New 
. Construction- 
Zits buying ) 100% of costs 
: : *Remodels- 
alert ethers Oa 100% of costs 
' *No In 
remodeling [iia 
a home is jeans 
10 Million 
Welham oatelon 
Call 
| (800)727-6050 





STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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Pil arr neon Spa and pool with imported tile and figure fountain 
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How Great Are Your 


Great Outpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 


special haven where you can escape. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own backyard. Install a pool, 
remodel an existing one, adda spa 
or create a fantastic garden. Call 


today for an on-site consultation. 


A.LeeShelbourne 


Elegant Designs for Living 





( Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
4 West Hollywood, CA 90069 
ie www. gardens-pools.com 
To the trade. 


310.854.1916 323.272.1230 








The essential professional decorating guide 
that has the whole design world talking 


@ For the first time, go behind the scenes of the legendary design house. i 
Discover how to recreate the coveted COLEFAX & FOWLER “look”. &@ Learn 
their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, 
antiques, architectural details, and more. ™ A unique sourcebook of classic 
design ideas and techniques, COLEFAX & FOWLER: INTERIOR INSPIRATIONS is 


one of the handsomest, most indispensable decorating guides ever published. 








Illustrated with 





320. color photographs. 192 pages: 11 3/4> 1 


TO ORDER AT A 20% DISCOUNT 


Send your name and address with check or money order for $36*— 
20% off the regular $45 cover price— plus $3.99 S&H to: 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-426-9922 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery 
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The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 215012-021 
Des Moines, IA 50336 
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When we thought 
outside the box, 


we ended up 


cutting itin atelta 


Tantelol[al-MUEiate Mol olaiol1a\-\ikol0] Mol molal- Mela Yolial-immel ron Z-lam nail (ie (elelel fale mellaNy 
ol al -Mlalromial=melin(= lem lanrolellal-Mal-\1—laxelelol ial o\—laeliale melon Zaiom (olcloMeoMeliala(-lalel(el (= 
into the lower dishwasher rack. There, now you're thinking like a Fisher & Paykel 
- . engineer. Presenting the new. DishDrawer—available as a single drawer for 
use on both sides of the sink, or stacked as a double drawer to replace those old-fashioned 


ishwashers. Either way, you'll want to visit a Fisher & Paykel dealer or give us a call. 


Fisher “Paykel 
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TOYOTA | everyday 





| | STARTING UNDER $19,100* © SE MODEL SHOWN WITH 200 HP** V6 AND SPORT PACKAGE $23,178 


LITTLE KIDS ARE SELFISH. J[MPULSIVE. 
THEY DON’T MAKE RATIONAL DECISIONS. 

WHEN THEY SEE SOMETHING THEY WANT, THEY WANT IT NOW. 
LITTLE KIDS HAVE A LOT OF FUN. 


HMMMMM. 


INTRODUCING SOLARA. 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT KIND OF CAMRY. 


IT’S FoR YoU. @® 





CAS i eae 





ie 3 
1-800-GO-TOYOTA ° v toyota.com ©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. “Starting MSRP based on SE 4-cylinder manual transmission 
without ABS option, ¢ ‘ble in January 1999. Initial quantities will include ABS option at an additional cost of $550. MSRP including destination charge. Excludes taxes, license, title, 


and available or regiona \uired equipment. Actual dealer price may vary. **198 hp in vehicles equipped with California emissions. Vehicle shown with Sport Upgrade Package #3. 
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©1999 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW name and logo are registered trademarks. 


And now the real fun begins. 


i ae sagen? 


| Even when fully packed with gear, the new 5 Series sport wagon has an unlimited capacity 
for pure unbridled joy. Simply put, it’s the fastest, most responsive wagon available in 


America today. With All Season Traction that readily handles any weather, any road. Refined. 








YATE DUE 


— 





Nimble. Exhilarating. In short, everything you’d expect from 
a sibling of the legendary 5 Series sport sedan. And 21 


cubic feet more. 1-800-334-4BMW. Or www.bmwusa.com The Ultimate Driving Machine’ 


Davide Halevim 


EXCLUSIVE ANTIQUE CARPETS AND TAPESTRIES 





“New opening S.Moritz via Maistra, 10 








FA-SO-NA-BLEH. DESIGNED IN FRANCE BY ALBERT GOLDBERG. BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA AND AT NORDSTROM STORES. 1.800.695.8000 








- e I have 48 employees. 
‘ I have an 8 member management committee. 


I also have a 3-year-old son. 


I DON’T need someone else raising questions. 


I NEED someone who can give me answers. 


Fi Lincoln 


Financial Group 





tk Consulting, 
| throug Lincoln affiiatd 
J 
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loin Financial Group is the matketing name for Lincoln National Corp. and its affiliates. CRN-9811-1199A 











A Rllas built-in Rolscreen 


window screen allows for an easier 


way to come out of hibernation. 


; 
Hauling your screens out every spring has always been a bear of a a“ 


But that’s something you no longer have to worry about with Pella’ Rolscreen* winddw 
screen—it works just like a window shade for your casement windows. | 
| 
Pull it down when you need it, and when you don’t, simply unlatch it’ 
and it rolls up out of sight. 
And because the screen disappears, you're able to enjoy a clear, unobstructed view 
rr. ¢ while letting in up to 40% more light than if there were a screen in the way. 


Just another reason why people who own Pella® view their windows to be the best. 





To find out more, contact us at 1-800-54-PELLA or WWW.PELLA.COM. 





VIEWED TO BE THE BEST" 














Cover: The living room 
of a Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment. Architecture by 
John B. Murray. Interior 
design by Mario Buat- 
ta. After photography 
by Scott Frances. See 
page 150. ABovE RIGHT: 
The entrance hall of 

a Westchester County, 
New York, residence. 
Interior design by 
Victoria Hagan. After 
photography by Scott 
Frances. See page 160. 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


FEBRUARY 1999 


BEFORE & AFTER 


150 A New York Story 
Dressing Up Plain Rooms on Fifth Avenue 
Architecture by John B. Murray, AIA 
Interior Design by Mario Buatta 
Text by Aileen Mehle 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


160 WINNING SOLUTIONS FOR WESTCHESTER 
A Contemporary Touch Enlivens a 
Timeworn Residence in New York 
Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 
Text by Michael Frank 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


170 HELL’s KITCHEN SALVATION 
John Loring Reworks a New York Town 
House for a Few of His Favorite Things 
Interior Design by Benjamin Sinclair Quinn 
Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 





178 


188 


196 


204 





ITALIAN ECHOES ON THE Coast 

A California Villa Conjures the Grandeur 
of Palladian Dreams 

Interior Design by John Cottrell 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp 
Before Photography by Peter Valli 

After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ROOMS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

A Fresh Outlook Brightens a Dated 
Lakeside Retreat 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Edward J. North 


SUTTON PLACE TRANSFORMATION 

A Designer’s Own Manhattan Apartment 
Is Revived with Color and Dash 

Interior Design by Thomas J. Fleming 

of Irvine & Fleming 

Text by Annette Tapert 

After Photography by Peter R. Peirce 


A Kansas CONVERT 
Heightening the Style Quotient in the Midwest 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asip 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Before Photography by Maurice Prather 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 
continued on page 12 


As I See It, #32 in a series 
Kenji Toma 

“Reduce Speed, Curves Ahead” 
4-Color Photography 





THE BOLD LOOK 


OF KOHLER. 


Slow down and get a look at this. Our Finial™ faucets have taken creative license and come up with a 
whole new handle on line and design. Strong, striking and if that weren't enough, they'll even turn on 
your water. See the Yellow Pages for a Kohler® Registered Showroom. For product literature, send $8 to 
Kohler Co., Dept AA2, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. AA2. 


©1996 by Kohler Co. All rights reserved 
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For more information or to order our new 68-page collection folio, 


please call 1-800-KREISS 1 


To receive our new luxury bed-linens brochure, 


please call 1-888-LINEN 44 


www.kreiss.com 


Atlanta Chicago Coral Gables Dallas Denver Houston 


Laguna Niguel La Jolla Las Vegas Los Angeles New York 
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222 


230 


WATERFRONT PHOENIX 
Reinventing a Fire-Damaged House 
Overlooking the Sound 

Architecture by Shope Reno Wharton 
Interior Design by MAC II 

Text by Susan Cheever 

After Photography by Matt Wargo 


MANHATTAN REORIENTATION 

A Collection of Asian Art Inspires a Radiant 
Town House Makeover 

Interior Design by Samuel Botero 

Text by Dana Micucci 

Before Photography by Edward J. North 
After Photography by Phillip H. Ennis 


Nos Hitt RENEWAL 

Rephrasing Interiors with a French Accent 
in San Francisco 

Architecture by Andrew Skurman, AIA 
Interior Design by Suzanne Tucker, Asip 
‘Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Before Photography by Jamie Hadley 

After Photography by Mark Darley 
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LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


AD at LARGE 
Inside the Design World 


AD SHOPPING: 

SOPHISTICATED STOCKHOLM 

David Easton’s Best Sources in the Swedish Capital 
Text by Jonathan Kandell 

Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 
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82 


92 


102 
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133 
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Mies van der Rohe’s 
Farnsworth House in 
Illinois. See page 66. 





HisTorRic ARCHITECTURE: 

‘THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE RESTORED 
Mies van der Rohe’s Illinois Icon 

Survives the Flood 

Text by Roland Flamini 

After Photography by Timothy Hursley 


BEFORE AND AFTER: 

GENTLEMAN’S QUARTERS 

A Manhattan Apartment Regains Its Composure 
Text by Carol Lutfy 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 

After Photography by Michael Moran 


AD Autos: Votvo’s NEw Look 
The S80 Leaves Boxiness Behind 
By Paul Goldberger 


BEFORE AND AFTER: 

MINNEAPOLIS MAKEOVER 

Investing Ordinary Spaces with Classical Drama 
Text by Suzanne Stephens 

After Photography by Karen Melvin 


AD ELECTRONICA: 
COMPUTERS IN THE KITCHEN? 
The Latest Technology for the Cook 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AD EstTaTEs: ExTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 
ON THE MARKET 
Avedon in Montauk, Warhol in Manhattan... 


To THE TRADE 
Design World Sources 


AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers and Architects 
Featured in This Issue 
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VLGARI 


The new colbection 





--- a Ye 





Abbraccio pendant in 18 kt gold. $ 2,100. Leather lace with gold clasp. $ 480 
Available at Bvlgari stores in New York, Aspen, Beverly Hills, San Francisco, Bal Harbour, Las Vegas, 
South Coast Plaza, Chicago, Honolulu and at selected jewelry shops. 


For information on the nearest shop or for a catalog please call 1-800 BVLGARI * www.bulgari.com 
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License to get on with it. 
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1 KNEW YOU WERE COMING. , 


THAT’S WHY I DIDN’T RAKE THE LEAVES. 


MICHAEL 
CRAIG 








The Deerfoot Chair™ 


r New American Originals 
are made under the watchful eye and the 
| steady hand of perfectionists. 


| We proudly fashion, 


in limited quantities, unique furnishings 
| of the highest quality. 


To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 
we offer the opportunity to 


=e invest in 







excellence 
which 
= will endure. 


The Railroad Baron's Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET « COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
803-254-5994 
Wwww.mcraig.com 
Available through your interior designer or architect. 
Atlanta * Chicago * Columbia 
Dallas * Dania * Denver *New York 
Phoenix * San Francisco * Seattle 


Call for our comprehensive portfolio — $15.00. 


RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERFOOT CHAIR™ (patent pending) 
and features of both are registered trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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much future as history. 


To know more, please call 


1.800.921.5050 
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HP DeskJet 722C, $299. 


1998 Hewlett-Packard Company. “Estimated U.S, Retail Price. 
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HP Color Layering. Better color, no matter what you’re printing. | 


You never know what you might need to print in color. Of course, whatever 


it is will be more colorful with PhotoREt Color Layering. Unlike conventional color 





GQ HEWLETT® 


PACKARD 


Expanding Possibilities 


_ FOR SALE 


555-1330 


555-1330 


555-1330 


555-1330 


printers, which place red dots next to yellow dots to create the illusion of orange, our process literally 
mixes the colors to create real orange. Or purple. Or tons of other colors. All at a Faster print speed. Visit 


us at www.hp.com/go/colorlayering to learn more about our award-winning color inkjet printers. 
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JEWELRY 


Gauthier 


4211 NORTH MARSHALL WAY 
SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 
602 941 1707 
TOLL FREE 888 411 3232 
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“PAUL GOLDBERGER PERCEPTIVELY CHRONICLES THE 
TREND TOWARD BANAL AUTOMOBILE DESIGNS.” 


Kudos to you! The October 1998 issue 
of Architectural Digest is one of your 
finest. The cover (“Crisp and Classic in 
Maryland”) is a visual delight. Thomas 
Pheasant’s work is quietly elegant and 
simply beautiful. 

SUSAN PORTER 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In the otherwise outstanding feature 
“California Folk Gallery” (October), the 
beautiful game board on page 194 is 
misidentified. The board is not for 
Parcheesi but for a game called nine 
men’s morris, also known as merels. 
The game is thought to have its origins 
in Egypt around 1400 s.c. It is pictured 
in medieval tapestries and manuscripts 
and occasionally found on the back of 
checkerboards instead of the more 
common backgammon. 

SONDRA AND ALAN ENGEL 

OxForD, OHIO 


A Rolls-Royce is not intended for some- 
thing as mundane as mere transpor- 
tation (“AD Autos: Driving the Silver 
Seraph,” October). As a Rolls-Royce 
owner for the past sixteen years, I have 
never considered modern design, con- 
venience or even reliability a primary 
reason to drive one of these cars. Mass- 
produced cars are automobiles; a Rolls- 
Royce is a work of art. 

RoseErtT J. Du Puts 

Oak Brook, ILLINOIS 


I am pleased with the scope and vari- 
ety of the projects in Architectural Di- 
gest. As an architect, I find it helpful 
for exploring architectural and design 
concepts with my clients. 

J. P. FLourNoy 

GLADSTONE, Missouri 


I enjoyed “Gardens: The Hamlet of 
Marie Antoinette” in the October issue. 
It was well written and interesting. 
However, there are several botanical er- 
rors that detract from the article. First, 
in the caption on page 229, please note 


the identification of “flowering arti- 
chokes” is incorrect. These plants are 
flowering cabbage or kale. On page 231, 
perennial blue salvia is incorrectly iden- 
tified as lavender. 

Jack R. RicHarps 

KEIZER, OREGON 


I have wondered for years about the 
purpose of pillow shams or decorative 
pillows on a bed—other than adding in- 
terest for passing photographers. For 
me, a beautiful bed is simple, like the 
one shown on page 239 in “Architec- 
ture: A Tribeca Renovation” (October). 
Nothing sham there. 

AGNETE Kay 

Caeary, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Paul Goldberger quite perceptively 
chronicles the trend toward the increas- 
ing banality of automobile designs in 
the November 1998 issue (“AD Autos: 
The Identical Sedan”). It’s also interest- 
ing to note the apparent contrast be- 
tween the highly baroque automobile 
design of the 1950s and the architectur- 
al and interior styles of the time, which 
were simple and almost completely de- 
void of ornamentation. In the 1990s it is 
the cars that are stark, while architec- 
ture and interior design have embraced 
ornamentation. 

STUART M. BERKMAN 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Your November cover (“Los Angeles 
Light”) looks as if the owners of the 
apartment have just moved out and have 
left some furnishings for later removal. 
JoycE FERGUSON 

EUGENE, OREGON 


Did someone confuse the Louis in your 
November issue? The console pictured 
on page 230 (“Americans in Paris”) is not 
Louis XIV style—it has no Baroque 
features. It does, however, exhibit all the 
trademarks of a Louis X VI-style piece. 
SHIRLEY ROsIN 

PICKERING, ONTARIO, CANADA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 





I love 
the soft glow 
of lamplight 


Sally Sirkin Lewt 
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That rare expression of sport utility and European traditional luxury cues with three striking new 
luxury, a union of performance and panache, the choices in interior design called Atmospheres” 
all-new, 200 hp Audi A6 Avant. With legendary More than luxury touches, the luxury of a 


quattro” all-wheel drive, a 30-valve V6 plus a AS JASWANT German touring car with space. More than real 


five-speed Tiptronic” transmission with automatic utility, real sport. The 1999 Audi A6 Avant: 
and manual modes, it is a wagon that dares to go Why merely accommodate your full life, 
beyond soccer practice and supermarkets. Beyond when you can celebrate every twist and turn. 


Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI or visit us at: www.audiusa.com for more information. MSRP of 1999 Audi A6 Avant is $36,600 not including dealer prep., dest. chg., taxes, license. Actual dealer prices may vary. “Audi,” “quattro,” “A6,” “Avant” and the four fin § 








. 


} 
It doesn’t scream family car. It just screams. 
} 


| 


E} trademarks of AUDI AG. “Atmospheres” is a service mark of Audi of America, Inc. “Tiptronic” is a registered trademark of Dr. Ing. h. c. F Porsche AG. ©1998 Audi of America, Inc 











| The March issue contains two rarities: private residences by archi- 
| rect Richard Meier and designer Andrée Putman. Increasingly en- 
gaged in vast public projects such as the Getty Center, Meier has 
accepted few residential commissions in recent years. But houses al- 
low the architect to explore his brand of end-of-the-century mod- 
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ernism on a more intimate scale, and the Florida residence we show next month is a 
sublime meditation on space and light. Putman, for her part, is noted for her distinc- 
tive work on hotels such as Morgans in New York, as well as for her brilliant furniture 
designs. Her vision for an apartment in Belgium is a sleek summation of a lifetime in 
design. Other March features include Denise Hale’s legendary H-E ranch in Sonoma; 
the renowned villas at the Peninsula hotel in Beverly Hills; and Hirschl & Adler 
president Stuart P. Feld’s apartment in Manhattan. What else? Strong new designs 
by Sills Huniford, Thad Hayes, Bray-Schaible and Mariette Himes Gomez; a shopping 
trip with Marc Charbonnet in New Orleans; and Paul Goldberger’s account of a 
newly restored masterpiece by Richard Neutra, the Kaufmann House in Palm Springs. 


SUSAN CHEEVER ts an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. Her memoir Note Found 
in a Bottle is being published this month by 
Simon & Schuster. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA-PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is working 
on a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 
published by Knopf. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times. 


Paut GOLDBERGER is 0 Architectural Digest 


contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning architecture critic. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books 
about Latin America, Passage Through El 
Dorado and La Capital: The Biography of 
Mexico City. 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
University, has written for Time and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and the author of the 


“Suzy” column for W and Women’s 
Wear Daily. 


Dana Micucct, a New York—based 
writer, is a contributing editor to Art & 
Antiques magazine. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDS has written for Vogue, 
Art & Auction, The New York Times Magazine, 


Premiere and other magazines. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing 
editor, recently completed 
Chautauqua: An American 
Utopia for Harry N. Abrams. 
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SUZANNE STEPHENS is on the board 

of directors of the Architectural League 
of New York and Sir John Soane’s 
Museum Foundation. 


™) ANNETTE TaPeERrT, the 

| author of The Power of Style, 
is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. Her book 
The Power of Glamour was 
published in November 

by Crown. 


JupirH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She is completing 
Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette for Knopf. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents, Capitalist Fools and Citizen Cohn. 
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The La Scala Collection 





Eclectic by design...elegant by 
definition...La Scala by Bernhardt ts 
reminiscent of grand 18th Century 
Italian villas and romantic French 
chateaux. La Scala is a collection of 
living room, dining room and bedroom 
furnishings, hallmarked by graceful 
shaping and rich carvings...shown 


here, a stately canopy bed, lavish 








| 
with graceful scrolls and reeding, 
Tudor rose and shell carvings. Each 
unique piece is meticulously crafted 

| of the finest maple and cherry cabinet 


hardwoods and veneers. 





ae eee 


La Scala is available nationwide 
through your interior designer. 
Bernhardt is a 110-year-old maker 

of fine wood and upholstered furniture, 
from traditional to contemporary. 

For additional information call 
1.800.340.0240, ext. 1018 

or visit our web site at 


: 
| www.bernhardtfurniture.com 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 


BERNHARDT 
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ISLAND 
ADVENTURE 


or three years we sailed 

the Caribbean looking 

for our El Dorado. We 
found a teak plantation on 
Trinidad, and that’s how we 
came to design, make and sell 
teak furniture,” says Valérie Du- 
moulin, who eventually settled 
down on the Ile de Ré with her 
husband, Pierre Dawlat, in 1993. 
That’s where Alain Demachy, 
whose brother lives on the 
secluded French island, dis- 
covered them and their shop, 
Trinidad. “My background is 
in architecture, and for me their 
pieces have an architectural 
look,” says Demachy. “They’re 
very simple yet luxurious, and 
they’re top quality.” Demachy 
likes the couple’s Tamana chaise 
longue: “It’s got more character 
and it’s larger than others on 
the market.” Dumoulin notes, 
“We made the back higher so 
the head doesn’t hit the top 
of the chair.” She and her hus- 
band design furniture with con- 
veniences such as removable 
headrests and, in the case of the 
Tamana, footrest and canvas 
seat. The couple, intending to 
show how teak can be used 
indoors, recently developed a 
washbasin and bath accessories 
made entirely of laminated 
plantation teak, which stands up 
to humidity and water. They 
ship everywhere and accept cus- 
tom orders. Trinidad, 17590 Ars 


en Ré, France; 33-5-46-29-41-36. 
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Alain Demachy with 
the Tamana chair, 
top, and a teak bath 
counter and tables, 
above, at Trinidad 








At Tinsel Trading in 
New York, a plethora 
of vintage and new 
tassels, above right, 
and trim, right 






GLORIOUS 
GLITTER 
ik Manhattan, which has a 
specialty neighborhood for 
just about everything, there is 
a block or two of shops in the 
West 30s selling glittery trim- 
mings. Tinsel Trading, one 
of the oldest of these shops, has 
a unique collection of metallic 
passementerie. Marcia Ceppos, 
whose grandfather started the 
business in 1933, sells vintage 
and new trim (some of it made of 
old metallic thread from France) 
to associates of Peter Marino 
and Robert A. M. Stern as 
well as to costume designers. 
Virginia Reeves, of Brian Mc- 
Carthy’s office, says, “I’ve been 
on the hunt for metallic thread. 
I’m delighted to find this.” Tin- 
sel Trading, 47 W. 38th St., New 
York, NY 10018; 212/730-1030. 





JOHN LEI 


continued on page 36 
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FROM THE HEART. Buckle mesh bracelet of diamonds set in platinum, $55,000. 





TIFFANY & CO, 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649 
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A CELLINI VIRGINIAN KITCHEN IN SANDSTONE 


FOR AN EXCEPTIONAL LOOK IN CABINETRY THAT YOU WON’T FIND ANYWHERE ELSE, 
VISIT YOUR,NEAREST [OF NN) Nom} 5 (0) 510.0) 0), er mae = 0 OR OF.N Nou 15) 


A KOHLERCOMPANY 


2 


TO ORDER A ‘KITCHEN PLANNER’, PLEASE SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS WITH A $5 CHECK 
(PAYABLE TO CANAC KITCHENS) TO: KITCHEN PLANNER, 360 JOHN STREET, THORNHILL, ONTARIO CANADA L3T 3M9 
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\D Building, 979 Third Kooy Kes NY 10022 eR) 752 9000. To:the rade Clg. CARPET. Flanders, WALL Faohuactinren Cauchois Loutres, 
URNITURE & FABRICS?Nancy I Sofa with Irlande Linen; Antique Chair ‘with Leopard Velvet; Carmen Chair in Cubic Avocado, 
MC Ws Santini RedsCut Velvet; Velours Fournure Guepard; King Gold Paisley; Cinque Bronze Damask; Chantal he in Brown. 

Room design by Trisha Reger. 


\INTA - BOSTON CHARLOTTE! “CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS ANTE DENVER HIGH POINT HOUSTON AS 2 
S\NGELES PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH RALEIGH SAN FRANCISCO. SARASOTA TROY WA SHEEEARE D.C.. LONDON t ar k. 


SELLDORF 
SELE GE 


thought it was important 
[= my furniture designs be 

profoundly functional,” says 
architect Annabelle Selldorf 
(right). “They should almost 
serve as background elements 
for people’s collections.” Sell- 
dorf found that she would de- 
sign a stereo cupboard for one 
client, then discover that her 
next client wanted one too. “So 
I might as well have a line,” she 
recalls reasoning. Each piece in 
her collection is individually 
handcrafted, but there are about 
ten examples to choose from, 
and all share classic lines and 
attenuated shapes. “I found it 





JOHN LEI 


very difficult to get upholstered —_ pieces work equally well whether —_ quality not found in “average paint; and a walnut console table 
chairs and sofas with delicate mixed with Chinese furniture, produced furniture.” Her chairs _ (above) is hand-rubbed and 
proportions, so I devised a 17th-century Flemish needle- (above) are filled with horsehair, _ fitted with brass knobs that are 
particular size and shape that’s point rugs or ultraminimalist which is springy and resilient; left unlacquered so they will ac- 
universal but fundamentally design. She also emphasizes that an armoire (above left) is coated —_ quire a mellow patina. Selldorf 
modern.” Selldorf says her she maintains a high level of with an especially dense matte Architects, 212/219-9571. 


DORIS LESLIE 
BLAU’S DECO 


oris Leslie Blau, the 

doyenne of New York’s 
rug world and known for such 
sayings as “I treat the carpet 
as an art form,” wanted to re- 
tire, but clients such as David 
Easton did not want her out 
of the game altogether. Enter 
Nader Bolour of Y & B Bolour 
(AD, July 1993), who was yearn- 
ing to branch out on his own. 
The result is perfect synergy, 
says Blau, who is still involved 
in the business. “Nader has an 
eye as close to mine as I could 
have imagined, but he has a 
concept of modernist carpets 
that I didn’t.” He has brought 
in 1920s through 1940s rugs de- 
signed by Jules and Paule Leleu, 
Marion Dorn and Eileen Gray. 
Doris Leslie Blau, 724 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10019; 
212/586-5511. 

continued on page 40 
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Two French rugs at 
Doris Leslie Blau: Mo- 
derne, right, ca. 1922, 
and Orienta, ca. 1930 
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the new Visa Signature card has no preset spending limitigy 





Bacau life comes with more than enough limitations, we created the incomparable Visa’ Signature } 
card. Visa Signature ts the very first Visa card with no preset spending limit and a revolving line} 


, - ‘ . . . . - : . : 
of credit. It boasts your own Concierge Service to assist in your travel and entertainment planning, } 


transactions are authorized by Card Issuers based on factors such as account history, credit record and payment resources. Card Issuers preset upper limits for revolving balances and.cash advances 


| 
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urmiles for worldwide travel, and unsurpassed acceptance, making all of life’s 
jimitations not quite so...well, limiting. For more information, please visit us at 


\ . . = ¢ « t @ 
joww.visa.com/signatureusa or call 1-888-847-2003. _|t’s Everywhere You Want To Be’ 


| 1999 Visa U.S.A. Inc. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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A MING 
DYINASI 


Res A. Piccus, whose par- 


ents auctioned off a famous 
collection of 110 pieces of Chi- 
nese classical furniture in 1997, 
sells full-scale and miniature re- 
productions of fine Chinese 
chairs, stools, tables, cabinets 
and stands. Made of the same 
centuries-old woods, such as 
huanghuali and zitan, the pieces 
are handcrafted in the Orient, 
where Imperial Pleasures, Pic- 
cus’s business, is based. Imperial 
Pleasures, G/F, Garley Building, 
51A Graham St., Central, Hong 
Kong; 852-2540-6011. 
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JOHN HAMMOND 


DEALER'S 
SANC TURE 


ne New Yorker—the 

fourth generation of 

his family to run an 
eminent gallery of medieval 
and Renaissance art—has re- 
vived the enviable way of life of 
a prewar dealer surrounded by 
the exquisite antiques he sells. 
Tony Blumka has reestablished 
the Blumka Gallery, which his 
father had moved from Vienna 
60 years ago, in a town house 
(left) designed by architect 
Peter Pennoyer. There, he 
and his family live among Ital- 
ian bronzes, Flemish tapestries 
and German sculpture. Blumka 
Gallery, 209 E. 72nd St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212/734-3222. 


ENGLISH TRACK STAR 


hen Victoria Bridgeman 

was working for John 
Hobbs, she saw American de- 
signers rushing through Lon- 
don in two or three days trying 
to find antiques for several clients 
at once. Recently she decided to 
strike out on her own as a furni- 
ture scout and researcher. “I can 
be their eyes and ears in London,” 
says Bridgeman, who tracks down 


A reproduction plum 
blossom stool, left, 
and a washbasin stand 
with a towel rack from 
Imperial Pleasures 


furniture for Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux, Bunny Williams and 
several other designers in the 
United States. “She’s clever and 
intelligent,” says Molyneux. “She 
locates fine, whimsical furniture, 
like Hobbs’s, but her prices are 
more affordable.” Bridgeman is 
asked to search for all kinds of 
pieces, from Regency to Colo- 
nial to Art Déco. For Molyneux 
she found a French gueridon 
with a fleur de péche marble top; 
for another client, a ca. 1820 
English painted and parcel- 
gilt cabinet (above). Victoria 
Bridgeman, 44-171-221-6864. 
continued on page 44 
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Call 1-800-223-1110 for a Nourison dealer near you. 


E-Mail: info@nourison.com 








Damn the tuxedos, 
full speed ahead. 
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Some Things 
Might Just 


Last Forever. 


Like our rugged Druggets, 
for example. Rugs of Shetland and 
natural fleece yarns, hand woven 
in the Scottish Highlands. 
And, as you would expect from us, 


timeless in all respects. 
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SINCE 1978. 


To request our new catalogue call: 
212-628-1950 


21 East 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 


Available through your architect or interior designer. 





FRENCH 
CONNECTION 


vs a little bit like going 
ie the French-born 

Philippe Oates says of the 
new Galerie de France in Los 
Angeles, where he has resided 
for the past 15 years. Oates is 
enamored of most things in the 
shop—from a massive 1940s 
table of tiny beveled glass 
cubes framed in chrome and 
a Ruhlmann chrome table 
mirror with ivory inlay to 
Regency black-lacquered 
chairs with gilt detailing (right) 
and a pair of early-19th-cen- 
tury Bambara sculptures. “They 
have incredible taste in furni- 
ture and decorative things from 
Régence, Louis XV and Art 
Déco through the 1940s,” Oates 
says of owners Michael Descours 
and Charles Dauphin. The pair, 
who have had a shop in Lyons 
since 1973, opened Galerie de 
France on La Cienega’s antiques 
row only a year ago, bringing 
with them 18th- through 20th- 
century French furniture, mir- 
rors, chandeliers and sconces, 
paintings and ceramics, as well 
as a smattering of English and 


MODERNIST REPERTOIRE 


ictoria Hagan bought 

two bronze benches with 
leather seats; Mariette Himes 
Gomez, a patinated-bronze 
table with a limestone top; 
Juan Montoya, obelisk-shaped 
slate lamps; and the list goes on 


and on. The Collection Marie 
Guerin at Reymer-Jourdan 








JIM MCHUGH 


Italian pieces. Oates credits 
the partners’ success to their 
contacts with patrician families 


in parts of France. “The Bur- 
gundy area still has a wealth 

of great antiques because there 
are many chateaux that haven’t 
been touched,” he says. Galerie 
de France, 806 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
310/360-9124. 








COURTESY REYMER-JOURDAN 





Philippe Oates at 
Galerie de France 
in Los Angeles 


Antiques in New York has been 
such a hit that longtime transat- 
lantic partners Douglas Reymer- 
and Mady Jourdan have added 
several new designs, including 
the bronze-and-leather bench, 
to the line, which is made in 
France under the direction of 
Jourdan’s daughter, Marie 
Guerin. Inspired by classic 
modernist styles, the collection 
now comprises 45 accent pieces, 


including patinated iron or 


A bronze-and-leath- 
er bench, left, and a 
leather lamp with 

a parchment shade 
at Reymer-Jourdan 


St., New 


brass bookcases with limed-oak 
shelves. Notes Reymer, “None 
of them are copies.” Reymer- 
Jourdan Antiques, 29 E. 10th 
fork, NY 10003; 


212/674-4470. 


continued on page 48 
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herever English 

dealer Keith Skeel 

buys a residence, 
he also opens an antiques shop. 
When he bought an apartment 
in New York two years ago, he 
took 3,000 square feet in ABC 
Carpet & Home. (He already 
has two antiques emporiums, 
one of them called Eccentricities, 
in his home base of London.) 
Recently, after settling into 
his three-level house in Cape 
‘Town, South Africa, Skeel set 
up a showroom on one floor to 
display ethnic African antiqui- 


toric local houses. Included are 


AD@#LARGE 


AFRICAN HORIZONS 





Keith Skeel’s latest 
enterprise: a show- 
room of African and 
colonial antiques 

in Cape Town 


ties and colonial furniture. He 
opened with three nine-foot 
carved drums (above) positioned 
around a Cape Dutch armoire, 
primitive-looking African tables 
and wood chairs and armchairs 
upholstered with old French 
linens. Skeel also is showing a 
group of antique sailboat mod- 
els and woven straw shields. Keith 
Skeel, 27-21-419-1303; Keith 
Skeel Antiques, 888 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10003, 212/473- 
3000, ext. 597; Eccentricities, 
94/100 Islington High St., Lon- 
don N1 8EG, 44-171-226-7012. 


SAVANNAH HARDWARE 


Ce Campbell, a design- 
er in Savannah, Georgia, 
has created an atmospheric 
collection of bronze hardware 
based on pieces found in his- 


form of an Art Nouveau-style 
woman’s head framed in luxuri- 
ant tresses and a faux-bamboo 
drawer pull. New York antiques 
dealer and fabrics distributor 
John Rosselli, who maintains 





a finial Campbell calls Empress, 
in the form of an Asian woman’s 
head (left), a drawer pull in the 
shape of a tortoiseshell, a door 
handle that represents a mag- 
nolia bud, a large pull in the 


a residence in Savannah, has 
ordered from Campbell’s 
collection. Campbell Design 
Group, 17 W. McDonough 
St., Savannah, GA 31401; 
912/238-5400. 0 
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The perfect kitchen. 
Like you, we searched and 
searched. Until we realized the best 
available just wasn't good enough. 
So we designed it ourselves. 
PN ate R-ic-lac-\om-Mc-\)Ze)(e(olan 
With the birth of the first Viking 
range over 10 years ago, the entire 
commercial-style category was born. 
Professional performance in the 
home set a whole new standard. 
And suddenly, anything any 
restaurant chef could create, you 


could create. Anything. For 30 


_ dinner guests. Or just yourself on 
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Now, that pleasure of cooking 
stretches to every corner of the 
full Viking kitchen. Making it the 
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SOPHISTICATED STOCKHOLM 


DAVID EASTON’S BEST SOURCES IN THE SWEDISH CAPITAL 


Text by fonathan Kandell 
Photography by 
Daniel H. Minassian 


hen interior de- 

signer David Eas- 

ton traveled to 
Stockholm in 1987, he ar- 
rived the old-fashioned way, 
by sailing across the Baltic 
Sea from St. Petersburg, then 
still known as Leningrad. “It 
struck me as such a lovely 
place,” Easton says, remem- 
bering this early encounter 
with Sweden’s capital. The 
city’s scenic archipelago and 
turn-of-the-century Nordic- 
style buildings with their 
green oxidized-copper roofs 
guaranteed that he would 
treat himself to another visit. 
“Stockholm is still pretty 
much undiscovered by trav- 
elers,” says Easton, who over- 
sees the New York design 
firm David Anthony Easton 


Incorporated. But it’s a dif- 
ferent well-kept secret—the 
bounty of antique furniture 
and accessories in Stockholm’s 
shops—that draws the design- 
er back at least once a year. 
His most recent journey 
was made to purchase fur- 








Asove: In the elegant 
Ostermalm district is 
the shop B & L Wahl- 
strom, filled with “mar- 
velous Baltic furniture 
—eclectic but purely 
Swedish,” says Easton. 


RiGut: Easton studies 
a circa 1825 Italian cork 
model of the Temple of 
Poseidon at Paestum 
atop a Swedish retour 
@’Egypte console in 
Wahlstrém’s window. 





nishings for the apartment of 
a Scandinavian client living 
in New York. The client fa- 
vors the Gustavian and Em- 
pire periods, when Sweden 
developed its own Neoclassi- 
cal style in architecture and 
interior design. “Gustavian 





Lert: New York-based 
designer David Easton 
travels yearly to Stock- 
holm, whose many in- 
lets “give it something 
of the allure of Venice.” 


furniture has a provincial 
charm—and I don’t mean 
that in a pejorative sense,” 
says Easton. “It has a simpler 
quality and a softer edge to it 
than Neoclassical furniture 
from other parts of Europe.” 

continued on page 54 
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Ricut: In Lundgrens 
Antikhandel, which 
specializes in antique 
light fixtures, Easton 
and co-owner Ian 
Lundgren admire a 
Gustavian chandelier. 


continued from page 52 

Partly because Swedish aris- 
tocrats were never as wealthy 
as their English and French 
counterparts, and partly be- 
cause of an inclination toward 
coolness that has been called 
a Swedish national trait, Neo- 
classical decoration in Swe- 
den was subdued. It relied 
less on the carving and gilding 
of surfaces and is also charac- 
terized by a preference for 
linens over silks, faience over 
porcelain and pine floors over 
oak parquetry. 

Easton isn’t surprised that 
these qualities have sparked a 
noticeable appetite for Swed- 
ish antiques in the United 
States, particularly for use 
in weekend houses. “Swedish 
country style reflects an in- 
terest in a more understated, 
relaxed look that still succeeds 
in being elegant,” he says. 

Cost is certainly a factor in 
the appeal of Swedish an- 
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SOPHISTICATED STOCKHOLM 


tiques; prices in Stockholm 
shops are inexpensive by New 
York, London and Paris stan- 
dards. “Except for something 
with a great provenance,” says 
Easton, “Swedish furniture 





Eg ee ee 





and accessories cost consid- 
erably less than American, 
English or French pieces from 
the same period. If I were to 
buy a Regency console table, 
I would be prepared to pay a 


Lert: A hand-painted 
circa 1850 mural of a 
theatrical curtain hints 
at Rehns Antikhan- 
del’s past as a cinema. 


third more than for a compa- 
rable Swedish piece.” 

The finest antiques dealers 
in Stockholm—perhaps thir- 
ty in all—are concentrated 
in the Ostermalm district, a 
short walk from the Royal Pal- 
ace and the National Museum, 
which overlook the water. 
Ostermalm was the residential 
neighborhood of the early- 
twentieth-century industrial- 
ists and bankers who piloted 
the nation’s remarkable, long- 
lived drive toward prosperity. 
There they commissioned a 
generation of talented archi- 
tects to construct apartment 
buildings of limestone, gran- 
ite and marble, which still 
awe and delight visitors. 

In recent decades Stock- 
holm has prided itself on 
its tolerant, hip atmosphere. 
Open-air pop concerts at- 
tract youthful crowds to the 
Kungstradgarden, a former 
royal garden in the shadow 
of the Opera House. Patrons 
of the Grand Hotel and the 
Café Opera aren’t spared the 
sight and whiff of nearby 
sausage stands. Yet an invisi- 
ble line seems to have been 
drawn at the boundary of 

continued on page 56 





Asove: At Rehns An- 
tikhandel, an Empire 
bronze-doré clock 
stands before a circa 
1800 German mirror. 
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continued from page 54 
Ostermalm, preserving its 
decorum. Noise abates as pe- 
destrians enter its spotless 
streets and generous squares. 
Taste thrives there in many 
guises: antiquarians and con- 
temporary art galleries, fash- 
ion boutiques and architecture 
studios, gourmet restaurants 
and jazz cellars. 

Easton launches his foray 
with a visit to a trio of Oster- 
malm stores. B & L Wahl- 
str6m is named after the 
couple who own it, Barbro 
and Lennart Wahlstrém, and 
specializes in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century furniture, 
chandeliers and accessories. 
“The Wahlstroéms always have 
a mix of very handsome an- 
tiques,” says Easton, who dis- 
plays particular interest in a 
Swedish chandelier and sev- 
eral circa 1820 dining chairs. 
The bowl-shaped chandelier 
is of gilt and black bronze, 
with sculpted swans and owls 
between six candleholders. 
The chairs are made of birch 
and covered in striped linen, 
in a style known as Swedish 
Biedermeier. He is also drawn 


Ricurt: At Polstjernan 
Antikviteter, two gilt- 

metal candlesticks and 
a wall clock with ormo- 
lu mounts share space 

on a Gustavian marble- 
topped commode. 


Far RiGut: Easton and 
Ulf Olsson, Polstjer- 
nan’s co-owner, discuss 
a circa 1750 Swedish 
tea table with a gri- 
saille finish, gilt detail 
and a porcelain top. 
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to an early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury console table with a faux- 
marbre top resting on carved 
wood Egyptian heads and 
torsos that taper into gilt 
horse legs. 

Around the corner from 
B & L Wahlstr6m is Lund- 
grens Antikhandel, owned by 
brothers Ian and Theo Lund- 
gren. “They have the best col- 
lection of chandeliers in the 
city,” asserts Easton. “For the 
most part, these are Swedish 
and Baltic chandeliers—quite 
scarce and expensive.” 








So many are crammed into 
Lundgrens Antikhandel that 
navigating between them can 
be difficult. Some hang from 
the ceiling just inches above 
head height. Others lie on 
the floor, waiting for their 
brass to be shined or their 
crystals to be restrung. Among 
the standouts is a circa 1810 


Lert: Stockholm’s 
Gamla Stan is an an- 
cient, historically rich 
neighborhood where 
“narrow cobblestoned 
streets open up into 
squares,” says Easton. 


chandelier with pale purple 
teardrop crystals draping 
from a gilt-brass frame deco- 
rated with Egyptian heads. 
The designer is also interest- 
ed in two giltwood examples 
with dragons carved on their 
arms, which decorated the 
original Stockholm Opera 


continued on page 58 
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BELow: The inventory 
at Antiqua, a book- 
store on the periphery 
of Ostermalm, reflects 
the passions of its own- 
er, Ulf Egelius, for ar- 
chitecture, decorative 
arts and city planning. 


LASZLO KUBINYI 


wn 
oO 


“Ulf has a particular 
eye—especially for 
twentieth-century ar- 
chitecture,” says Eas- 
ton. RicHT: Books vie 
for space on shelves, 
the floor and practi- 
cally anywhere else. 




















continued from page 56 
House before it was torn 
down at the end of the nine- 
teenth century to make way 
for the present one. 

A block away is Rehns An- 
tikhandel. Owners Thomas 


B & L WAHLSTROM 
Nybrogatan 42 
46-8-662-33-37 
European antiques and 
furnishings 


LUNDGRENS 
ANTIKHANDEL 
Kommendorsgatan 20-A 
46-8-661-20-00 

Swedish and Baltic 
chandeliers 


REHNS ANTIKHANDEL 
Sibyllegatan 26 
46-8-663-34-51 
Unusual antiques and 
artworks 





“Swedish country 
style reflects an 
interest in a more 
understated, 


relaxed look that 


still succeeds in 
being elegant.” 


Rehn and Tony Andersson 
have an eye for unconven- 
tional antiques that elicits 
Easton’s admiration. “This is 
a wonderful, decorative shop 
with many surprises,” says 
the designer. The store takes 
up what was once the en- 
trance and lobby of an old 
cinema. The ceiling is blue, 
the walls are red, and scuffed 
wood boards cover the split- 
level floors. Customers are 
greeted by a Neoclassical 
sculpture of a woman, nude 
except for the boater on her 
head. There are white rustic 
chairs in the Gustavian style, 
with medallion backs, uphol- 
stered seats with rounded 
corners, and curving legs. 
Swedish rugs with bright- 

continued on page 60 
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ANTIKVITETER 
Arsenalsgatan 5 
46-8-611-39-73 
Antique Baltic furniture 


ANTIQUA 
Karlavagen 12 
46-8-10-09-96 
Books on architecture, 


design and city planning 


LOFGRENS ANTIK 
Storkyrkobrinken 3 
46-8-10-19-32 
Swedish faience 


Lars SJOBERG 

c/o National Museum 
46-8-5195-4359 
Reproductions of antique 
Swedish furniture 
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BELow: Easton holds 
a circa 1650 Chinese 
porcelain vase while 
talking to Christer 
Lofgren outside his 
shop in Gamla Stan. 


Ricut: At Léfgrens, a 


German Frauenthal 
porcelain bird sits on 
a circa 1760 Swedish 
Rococo tea table with 
a ceramic-tile inlay. 
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continued from page 58 

hued geometric patterns are 
folded and piled up haphaz- 
ardly. Bulbous nineteenth- 
century glass wine flagons 
line a wall. On a pedestal in 
a corner is the piece that 
Easton is considering for his 
Scandinavian client: an oak 
column carved in Neoclassi- 
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cal style, over ten feet tall, 
from early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury St. Petersburg. “Its use is 
purely decorative,” he says. 
For a late lunch, Easton 
chooses the nearby Oster- 
malms Saluhall, a red-brick 
covered market with a me- 
dieval look. Besides offering 
shoppers the freshest farm 





produce in the city, the Sa- 
luhall is a rendezvous for 
business executives and pro- 
fessionals eager to sample su- 
perb seafood in a boisterous, 
informal setting. The gravlax 
with boiled potatoes in dill 
sauce is the traditional stand- 
by in the market’s two best 
restaurants, Gerdas Fisk and 


Lert: Author and his- 
torian Lars Sjoberg— 
“a passionate exponent 
of the Swedish style” — 
also makes and repairs 
furniture in his house 
outside Stockholm. 


the adjoining Lisa Elmgvist. 

On a second day of shop- 
ping and browsing, Easton 
heads for Polstjernan Antik- 
viteter, in Stockholm’s old fi- 
nancial district on the edge 
of a small sixteenth-century 
square bounded at either end 
by bronze copies of Venice’s 
famed horse sculptures. “Pols- 
tjernan is in some ways the 
most refined of Stockholm’s 
antiques shops,” says Easton. 
“The owners have a mar- 
velous collection of Swedish 
and Baltic furniture, and they 
also have a nearby warehouse 
where I can always count on 
finding something exciting.” 

Easton has asked Polstjer- 
nan’s co-owner, Ulf Olsson, 
to hold for him a late-eigh- 
teenth-century console table 
with a marble top and gilt- 
wood legs. Other pieces he 
finds noteworthy on this visit 
are a set of six Rococo dining 
chairs and a circa 1790 six- 
foot-long desk made in St. 
Petersburg. 

Easton’s next destination is 
an architecture and design 
bookseller, Antiqua, on the 
northwestern edge of Oster- 
malm, where the neighbor- 

continued on page 62 





ABOVE: Easton and Sj6- 
berg analyze the work- 
manship of a Swedish 
chair in the French 
Neoclassical style. At 
right is a Swedish Lou- 
is XV-style fauteuil. 
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continued from page 62 

could enjoy it only in Sweden. The plat- 
ter, explains Lofgren, has been deemed 
by National Museum experts to be of 
such high quality that its export is pro- 
hibited. “No one would have been more 
surprised than the people at R6rstrand,” 
says the antiques dealer. 

On his last full day, Easton drives out 
of Stockholm toward the city of S6- 
dertalje, where he visits one of several 
manor houses that have been carefully 
restored by his friend Lars Sjoberg, a 
curator at the Swedish national art mu- 
seum as well as coauthor of a book 
on Swedish design. “Lars is passionate 
about Swedish furniture and decorative 
arts,” says Easton. In his manor houses, 
Sj6berg also makes reproductions of 
classic Swedish furniture, textiles and 
light fixtures, specializing in styles from 
the eighteenth century. 

When the designer arrives, chairs, 
tables and other furnishings in various 
stages of completion are haphazardly 
stacked throughout the house. Easton 
is drawn first to a Swedish Louis XV— 
style fauteuil, but he’s particularly taken 
with an eighteenth-century Swedish 
porcelain stove and the decoratively 
painted canvas-covered wall next to it. 





“If you have a passion 
for both Neoclassical 
and Scandinavian 
design, Stockholm is a 
double whammy.” 





While Sjéberg’s work is primarily for 
exhibition in museums and galleries, 
“he’s a fantastic source,” Easton says, 
“since he’s practically a walking ency- 
clopedia of Swedish design.” 

Stockholm, David Easton continues, 
“js just so rich in eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century furnishings. And if you 
have a passion for both Neoclassical 
and Scandinavian design, it’s a double 
whammy.” He’ll return soon, he says. 
“It’s such a beautiful city to walk in. It’s 
only an hour-and-a-half flight from al- 
most anywhere else in Europe, and yet it 
still feels like a secret.” 0 
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TOM BLANCHARD/COURTESY THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE 


HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE RESTORED 
MIES VAN DER ROHE’S ILLINOIS ICON SURVIVES THE FLOOD 


Text by Roland Flamini 
After Photography by 
Timothy Hursley 


HEN LUDWIG MIES 
van der Rohe be- 
gan designing the 

Farnsworth House, on the 
bank of the Fox River in Pla- 
no, Illinois, he researched the 
highest recorded flood level 
and discovered it to be three 
feet. So he suspended the 
sleek, all-glass pavilion be- 
tween eight structural steel 


columns that hold it as if by 


Ricut: The Farns- 
worth House, the only 
residence that Mies 
van der Rohe built in 
the United States, was 
completed in 1951 for 
Chicago nephrologist 
Edith Farnsworth. 


magnetic force five feet clear 
of the ground. The device 
didn’t fool Mother Nature 
for long. In 1954, three years 
after the house was complet- 
ed, the river set a new record, 
and the weekend retreat was 
flooded. And in July 1996 
a sudden cascade of water 
again swept across the land- 


scape, and this time the 
house was envu! fed. 

In the secon: ster, ten 
foot-high fl: smashed 


windows, 


through the ; 


66 




























ABOVE: The house, in 
Plano, Illinois, sits in 
the flood plain of the 
Fox River. In 1996 the 
river rose and sub- 
merged the house in 
ten feet of water, caus- 
ing damage to its core. 


ABOVE RIGHT: A sugar 
maple shades the can- 
tilevered stairs that 
lead to the entrance. 
Repeated cleaning re- 
moved all traces of 
mud from the traver- 
tine marble floors. 


washing away furniture and 
leaving behind a messy call- 
ing card of mud and silt on 
the Italian travertine marble 
slabs that formed the floors 
of the house and terrace. 
There was no one home at 
the time: Peter Palumbo, the 
present owner, lives in Lon- 
don and visits the building 


only periodically. “I saw the 
house five days later,” Lord 
Palumbo says. “By then the 
mud had been removed, but 
the house was in a disgusting 
state. It was a wreck, and it 
was obvious that it would 

need drastic restoration.” 
Drastic enough, he adds, 
continued on page 70 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE RESTORED 


continued from page 66 
to require “taking the house 
apart and putting it together 
again.” The work took al- 
most a year, and so faithful- 
ly does the result replicate 
Mies’s original that if the ar- 
chitect were alive and visited 
the Farnsworth House today, 
he would find it no different 
from when he built it for his 
client, Chicago nephrologist 
Edith Farnsworth. 

The architect of the Sea- 
gram headquarters in New 


RiGut: Mies used pri- 
mavera, or white ma- 
hogany, for the core of 
the house, which had 
to be completely re- 
built. The flood’s high- 
water mark is visible 
on the draperies. 


BELow: Lohan added 
a travertine hearth to 
the living room fire- 
place and brought in 
some iconic Mies fur- 
nishings, such as a 
leather daybed and 
the Tugendhat chairs. 


KAREN |. HIRSCH 


KAREN |. HIRSCH 








York and other landmark 
commercial projects lived 
and worked in Chicago from 
1938 until his death in 1969, 
but the Farnsworth House is 
the only residence that bears 
the Mies van der Rohe signa- 
ture in America. At the time, 
it was hailed as a work of art 
and the most important pri- 
vate residence completed in 
the United States since Frank 
Lloyd Wright built Falling- 


Lert: At the reception 
to celebrate the res- 
toration, owners Hay- 
at and Peter Palumbo 
flank Dirk Lohan, 
Mies van der Rohe’s 
grandson, who over- 
saw the process. 


water, in Pennsylvania, a doz- 
en years earlier. 

The Farnsworth House 
embodies what Mies meant 
by his much-quoted phrase 
beinahe nichts (“almost noth- 
ing”). His stunningly simple 
structure is not so much ar- 
chitecture as the abstraction 
of architecture. One com- 
mentator noted that it “looks 
like a house, just barely.” 
From the inside looking out, 
the open, glass-walled area 
(fifty-five feet four inches 
long and twenty-eight feet 
eight inches wide) encased in 
a skeletal frame seems no 
more than a platform hover- 

continued on page 72 








LEN KOROSKI/COURTESY LOHAN ASSOCIATES 


continued from page 70 

ing above the ground sur- 
rounded by trees, grass and 
river. On all four sides the 
pavilion extends into an out- 
door space of colors, moods 
and forms that shifts and 
changes with the seasons. 

As always, Mies’s design 
was a triumph of calibrated 
precision. The building is 
planned on a strict grid that 
measures thirty-three inches 
by twenty-four inches and 


BEFORE 


[eee 


Ricut: The black- 
glass-topped table was 
in Mies’s German 
Pavilion at the 1929 
Barcelona exhibition. 
His MR chairs sur- 
round a teak dining 
table by Lohan. 


BeELow: A dehumidifi- 
er and blower ran 24 
hours a day for several 
weeks. “After we 
cleaned out the mud, 
the first contractors in 
were the electricians,” 
says Lord Palumbo. 


conforms to the dimensions 
of the travertine marble pan- 
els or slabs that cover the 
house and terrace, and so 
precise is the structure that 
not one row of tiles had to be 
trimmed to fit. The twelve 
steel stanchions that carry 


the pavilion are each exactly 
eight tiles apart longitudinal- 
ly, eight stanchions support- 
ing the house and four for 
the lower deck. The ends of 
the structure extend beyond 
the stanchions to create the 

continued on page 74 


Lert: A replica teak 
wardrobe separates 
the living and sleeping 
areas. “The simplicity 
of the design is in fact 
a distillation of a life- 
time of experience,” 
Lord Palumbo notes. 


AFTER 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE RESTORED 


Ricut: During the 
yearlong renovation, 
the steel kitchen was 
dismantled while the 
core was being recon- 
structed. Far RIGHT: 
The kitchen flows 
into the dining area. 


BELow: Barcelona 
stools in the master 
bedroom are by hop- 
per windows, the only 
ones that open to al- 
low cross ventilation. 
The door leads into 
the master bath. 


KAREN |. HIRSCH 


continued from page 72 

corners Mies used on most of 
his Chicago buildings to add 
light. Baths, kitchen and util- 
ities, including a fireplace, 
are enclosed in a long and 
narrow service core running 








down the middle. The core 
also does duty as an internal 
wall, creating separate sec- 
tions for eating and sleeping. 

In fact, given that the 
house has no interior walls, 
the separate living spaces are 





remarkably well orchestrat- 
ed. The fireplace hearth pro- 
vides a focal point for the 
living area; the bedroom is 
defined by a teak wardrobe 
and the bed. In the dining 
area, a teak table is surround- 

continued on page 76 





BELOow: The steel- 
frame house, sus- 
pended on stilts five 
feet above ground, has 
been returned to its 
former glory, but fu- 
ture floods are still a 
cause for concern. 
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THE FARNSWORTH HOUSE RESTORED 


continued from page 74 
ed by Mies van der Rohe’s MR chairs. 
The irony is that Edith Farnsworth 
grew to hate the house. As the project 
progressed, her once intimate relation- 
ship with Mies soured, and he brought 
suit against her, claiming she owed him 
money. She countersued, saying she had 
been overcharged, but she lost the case 


after a long trial. When admirers of 
Mies’s work came to see the house, she 
sometimes chased them off with a shot- 
gun. That did not deter Lord Palumbo, 
a die-hard Miesian and a friend of the 
architect’s. In the summer of 1968, he 
says, he “crept under the fence to look at 
the house and decided there and then to 
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make her an offer.” Risking limb, if not 
life, he resolutely approached the house 
and rang the doorbell. “I essentially 
bought the house that afternoon,” he 
says, “but she was a ferocious, difficult 
woman, and we didn’t really complete 
the deal until 1972.” 

Far from repelling visitors, Lord Pa- 
lumbo opened the Farnsworth House to 
the public, as he has the other archi- 
tectural icons he has owned—Kentuck 
Knob, a Frank Lloyd Wright house in 
rural Pennsylvania, and Les Maisons 
Jaoul, a Le Corbusier project in the 
Paris suburb of Neuilly. He furnished 
the Farnsworth House with familiar 
Mies-designed furniture. The architect 
had specified that white silk shantung 
draperies should be used; Lord Palum- 
bo partially obeyed his instructions, 
Edith Farnsworth not at all. Peter 
Palumbo replaced her “awful roller 
blinds” with off-white cotton draperies. 

In the 1996 flood, the teak wardrobe 
and other pieces of furniture were ru- 
ined, as were the draperies. “When. we 
started the restoration, the main ques- 
tion was, could the core be saved?” says 
Lord Palumbo. “We decided it couldn’t. 
The core was dismantled and thrown 
away, and we made a new one.” 

Despite the structure’s luminous sim- 
plicity, restoring it turned out to be 
challenging. Lord Palumbo engaged 
Chicago architect Dirk Lohan, Mies’s 
grandson who took over his studio after 
his death. Lohan consulted his grandfa- 
ther’s original plans and looked at con- 
temporary photographs to get the color 
right. Obsessive about quality detail, 
says Lohan, “Mies had selected exquis- 
ite wood veneers for the core and the 
finest travertine marble from Italy for 
the floors. He spent a long time match- 
ing the veneers. We wanted to re-create 
that original quality.” 

Repeated cleaning eventually re- 
stored the marble, but finding the same 
primavera wood (white mahogany) was 
one of the project’s major problems. In 
the intervening forty-six years since the 
house was completed, primavera, once 
plentiful in Mexico and South America, 
had become almost extinct. 

“The real problem was not just find- 

continued on page 78 
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FARNSWORTH HOUSE 


continued from page 76 

ing the primavera veneer but making 
sure the color would be the same as the 
original,” Lohan explains. “We contact- 
ed wood veneer houses all over the 
country.” The search took months be- 
fore the right shade was found in suffi- 
cient quantities to rebuild the core. 

With little of the furniture salvage- 
able, Dirk Lohan designed a replica of 
the wardrobe and a Mies-style teak 
desk, bed and dining table. But the 
black-glass table with chrome legs near 
the entrance is genuine Mies van der 
Rohe and came from the German Pavil- 
ion at the 1929 International Exposition 
in Barcelona, which he designed with all 
its contents and which first established 
his international reputation. 

If the flooding had a positive side, it 
was the opportunity to completely re- 
store what many consider an American 
monument by the century’s absolute 
modern master. (Edith Farnsworth had, 
for instance, darkened the carefully 
chosen light wood veneer panels by re- 
peated varnishing.) But the danger from 
the Fox River remains. “I’m very con- 


“Mies had selected 


exquisite wood veneers 
for the core and the 
finest travertine marble 
for the floors. We 
wanted to re-create that 
original quality.” 


cerned that the flooding could happen 
again, and I’m sure Lord Palumbo is 
too,” Lohan says. 

He has proposed putting a jack under 
each of the steel columns so that the 
house could be elevated hydraulically 
when the water rises. The jacks would 
be activated by an automatic alarm sys- 
tem. “It’s an ingenious solution, and 


For a copy of The Haddonstone Collection, 

hrichly illustrated in a 128 page color catalog ($10), ‘contact: 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd., 201 Heller Place, Igterstate Business Park, 
Bellmawr, NJ 08031. Telephone: 609 931 7011 Fax: 609 931 0040. 
Offices also in: CALIFORNIA *¢ COLORAD a 


Haddonstone products are available through architects and interior designers. 


technically possible,” Lord Palumbo 
says. “I thought about it, but the res- 
toration was very costly, and I decided 
that it wasn’t a priority at the moment.” 
Besides, it might be wiser not to defy 
Mother Nature. 0 
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GENTLEMAN’S QUARTERS 
A MANHATTAN APARTMENT REGAINS ITS COMPOSURE 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Michael Moran 


HRISTOPHER NORMAN WALKED BY 
Alwyn Court, one of the grandes 
dames of Manhattan’s residen- 
tial apartment buildings, several times 
a week for years. He had admired its 
1909 facade, ornamented with elaborately 
carved pilasters and terra-cotta salaman- 
ders and cherubs. And he had heard the his- 
toric lore about the building’s lavish apart- 
ments, which had once been fitted with 
stone, marble and fine wood paneling. 
Then, in 1995, just as Norman entered 
the real estate market, a five-room apart- 
ment in Alwyn Court became available. 
continued on page 84 





Lert: “It needed ar- 
chitectural details,” 
Kevin McNamara, 
right, says of the 
Manhattan apartment 
he redesigned for 
Christopher Norman, 
his business partner. 


BELow: The living 
room. Borrom: Lac- 
quered walls provide a 
background for the art 
and Chinese porcelain. 
Fabrics and furnishings 
throughout from Chris- 
topher Norman, Inc. 
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continued from page 82 

“It was an amalgam of everything I’d 
been looking for. The place had eleven- 
foot-high ceilings, a fireplace and a fab- 
ulous location one block from Carnegie 
Hall and Central Park,” he says. Ironi- 
cally, what it didn’t have was architec- 
tural character. 

Verging on bankruptcy in 1938, the 
owners of Alwyn Court had had it gutted 
and reconfigured, leaving only the exteri- 
or walls and the floor beams intact. Like 
the entire building, Norman’s apartment 
had been stripped of its interior detailing. 
He wanted to put some of the flavor back. 

Norman, who is president of a home 
furnishings manufacturer and import- 








Top: “We wanted to 





good tow and 10 


transform the reception 

hallintoa gallery that of spsce; we m 
couldalso be usedfor — chang that n 
dining,” notes Norman. __ explai Namara 
ABOVE: Velvet-covered RIGHT: Crown mold 
walls and wainscot- ing complements 
inglendaformal tone. existing high ceil 






GENTLEMAN’S QUARTERS 


er that bears his name, entrusted his busi- 
ness partner, forty-year interior design 
veteran Kevin McNamara, with this task. 
“My approach was to clean up the 
architecture and get a focal point before 
I started to design,” says McNamara. 
“Then I brought the whole thing togeth- 
er, using the principles of balance and 
symmetry. I’m not interested in trends; I 
don’t try to be avant-garde. I like to use 
classical orders as a beginning and 
Louis X V1 as an inspiration for style. At 
the same time, I embrace some things 
that are completely contemporary.” 
Working with designer Edward Gian- 
francesco, who had helped to renovate 
other apartments in the building, McNa- 


mara took on the technical and struc- 
tural problems first. He reworked the 
kitchen and baths, installed central air- 
conditioning, enlarged the fireplace and 
eliminated a window in the living room. 
_ Developing an identity for the apart- 
ment was more complicated. He and 
Norman both wanted the design to in- 
tegrate the period furniture reproduc- 
tions that their company handles. But 
while the two men have been business 
partners for fifteen years, their tastes 
still veer in slightly different directions. 
“I was eager for the apartment to reflect 
Chris’s aesthetic and not mine,” says 
McNamara. With this in mind—and 


continued on page 86 
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continued from page 84 
true to his own signature style—he put 
in crown moldings throughout. They 
not only accentuate the height of the ceil- 
ings but establish a flexible, if classical, 
tone that is in keeping with Norman’s ideas. 
Norman, who was born in Thailand, 
is partial to Oriental art objects, such as 
blue-and-white porcelain, but he is al- 
so fond of eighteenth- and early-nine- 
teenth-century French furniture, and he 
collects Western paintings, especially 
modern and contemporary works. “I 
wanted a mix of styles that would pro- 
vide both comfort and elegance,” he 
explains. “My ideal for the apartment 
was something serious and serene.” 
The reception hall, which also func- 
tions as a gallery and dining area, is the 
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Top: The library. Top 
Ricut: “The eigh- 
teenth-century docu- 
ment print creates a 


ABovE: The master 
bedroom. Ricut: “A 
contemporary large- 
checked wallcovering 
feeling of serenity,” acts as a foil for the art, 
McNamara points out. _— the antique and an- 
The 19th-century le furniture 
paintings of dragoons 

are byJohn Ferneley,Jr. t 
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apartment's most formal space. McNama- 
ra and Norman planned it around an 
intricately carved Chippendale-style gilt- 
wood mirror and a gilt Georgian-style 
side table. A gilt-bronze-and-crystal eigh- 
teenth-century-style Russian chandelier 
further enlivens the windowless room. 
For all of its opulence, however, the 
room has a built-in flexibility that makes 
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it cozy. A Knole-style sofa and a folding 
lacquered-gunmetal table become an im- 
promptu spot for dining. “Instead of 
turning it into a full dining room with a for- 
mal pedestal table,” Norman says, “I want- 
ed to keep the space as open as possible.” 
‘The reception hall leads into the living 
room, with its leather-brown-lacquered 
continued on page 88 
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the treatment of erectile dysfunction 
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VIAGRA® (sildenafil citrate) is a 
prescription pill that may help you 
achieve erections the natural way—in 
response to sexual stimulation. Ask your 
doctor if VIAGRA is the right step for you. 

VIAGRA should not be taken by men 
who use drugs known as nitrates (most 
often used to control angina) in any 
form, at any time. Nitrates can reduce 
blood pressure to unsafe levels if used 
with VIAGRA. Be sure to talk to your 
doctor about any medications you take. 

In clinical trials, VIAGRA was well 
tolerated. Some men experienced side 
effects, including headache, facial 
flushing, and upset stomach. A small 
percentage of men experienced mild 
‘ and temporary visual effects. (See 
product information for more details.) 

For more information, call 
1-888-4VIAGRA or visit www. viagra.com. 
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This summary contains important information about 
VIAGRA®. It is not meant to take the place of your doctor's 
instructions. Read this information carefully before you start 
taking VIAGRA. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you do not 
understand any of this information or if you want to know more 
about VIAGRA. This medicine can help many men when it is used 
as prescribed by their doctors. However, VIAGRA is not for 
everyone. It is intended for use only by men who have a condition 
called erectile dysfunction. VIAGRA must never be used by 
men who are taking medicines that contain nitrates of 
any kind. This includes nitroglycerin. 
What Is VIAGRA? 

VIAGRA is a pill used to treat erectile dysfunction (impotence) in 
men. It can help many men who have erectile dysfunction get and 
keep an erection when they become sexually excited (stimulated). 
You will not get an erection just by taking this medicine. VIAGRA 
helps a man with erectile dysfunction get an erection only when 
he is sexually excited 

How Sex Affects the Body 
When a man is sexually excited, the penis rapidly fills with more 
blood than usual. The penis then expands and hardens. This is 
called an erection. After the man is done having sex, this extra 
blood flows out of the penis back into the body. The erection goes 
away. If an erection lasts for a long time (more than 
6 hours), it can permanently damage your penis. You should call 
a doctor immediately if you ever have a prolonged erection that 
lasts more than four hours. 
Some conditions and medicines interfere with this natural 
erection process. The penis cannot fill with enough blood. The 
man cannot have an erection. This is called erectile dysfunction 
if it becomes a frequent problem. 
During sex, your heart works harder. Before you start any treatment 
for erectile dysfunction, ask your doctor if your heart is healthy 
enough to handle the extra strain of having sex. 


How VIAGRA Works 
In many men with erectile dysfunction, VIAGRA helps the body's 
natural erection process. When a man is sexually excited, the 
penis will fill with enough blood to cause an erection. After sex is 
over, the erection goes away. 
VIAGRA Is Not for Everyone 
VIAGRA is only for patients with erectile dysfunction. VIAGRA is 
not for newborns, children, or women. Do not let anyone else 
take your VIAGRA. VIAGRA must be used only under a doctor's 
supervision. 
As noted above (How Sex Affects the Body), ask your doctor if 
your heart is healthy enough for sexual activity. 
VIAGRA must never be used by men who are taking any 
medicines that contain nitrates. Nitrates are found in many 
prescription medicines that are used to treat angina (chest pain 
due to heart disease) such as: 
e nitroglycerin (sprays, ointments, skin patches or pastes, and 
tablets that are swallowed or dissolved in the mouth) 
e isosorbide mononitrate and isosorbide dinitrate (tablets that 
are swallowed, chewed, or dissolved in the mouth) 
Nitrates are also found in illicit drugs such as amyl nitrate or 
nitrite (“poppers”). If you are not sure if any of your medicines 
contain nitrates, or if you do not understand what nitrates are, ask 
your doctor or pharmacist. If you take VIAGRA with any nitrate 
medicine or illicit drug containing nitrates, your blood pressure 
could suddenly drop to an unsafe level. You could get dizzy, faint, 
or even have a heart attack or stroke 
What VIAGRA Does Not Do 
e VIAGRA does not cure erectile dysfunction. It is a treatment 
for erectile dysfunction 
eVIAGRA does not protect you or your partner from getting 
sexually transmitted diseases, including HIV—the virus that 
causes AIDS 
e VIAGRA is not a hormone or an aphrodisiac 
What To Tell Your Doctor 
Before You Begin VIAGRA 
Only your doctor can decide if VIAGRA is right for you. You will 
need to have a physical exam to diagnose your erectile 
dysfunction and to find out if you can take VIAGRA alone or with 
your other medicines 
Be sure to tell your doctor if you 
have ever had any heart problems (angina, chest pain) 
e have ever had any kidney problems 
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e have ever had any liver problems 

ehave ever had any blood problems, including sickle cell 
anemia or leukemia 

eare allergic to sildenafil or any of the other ingredients 
of VIAGRA tablets 

e have a deformed penis, Peyronie's disease, or ever had an 
erection that lasted more than 6 hours 


e have stomach ulcers or any types of bleeding problems 
e have a rare inherited eye disease called retinitis pigmentosa 
e are taking any other medicines 


VIAGRA and Other Medicines 

Some medicines can change the way VIAGRA works. Tell your 
doctor about any medicines you are taking. Do not start taking 
any new medicines before checking with your doctor or 
pharmacist. This includes prescription and nonprescription 
medicines or remedies. Remember, VIAGRA should never be 
used with medicines that contain nitrates (see VIAGRA /s Not for 
Everyone). VIAGRA should not be used with any other medical 
treatments that cause erections. These treatments include pills, 
medicines that are injected or inserted into the penis, implants or 
vacuum pumps. 


Finding the Right Dose for You 
You will learn how well VIAGRA works for you through your 
personal experience. If you do not get the results you expect, talk 
with your doctor. VIAGRA comes in different doses (25 ma, 
50 mg and 100 mg). You and your doctor can determine the dose 
that works best for you. 
e Do not take more VIAGRA than your doctor prescribes. 


elf you think you need a larger dose of VIAGRA, check with 
your doctor. 


e VIAGRA should not be taken more than once a day. 


If you are older than age 65, or have serious liver or kidney 
problems, your doctor may start you at the lowest dose (25 mq) 
of VIAGRA. 


How To Take VIAGRA 

Take VIAGRA about one hour before you plan to have sex. 
Beginning in about 30 minutes and for up to 4 hours, VIAGRA can 
help you get an erection if you are sexually excited. If you take 
VIAGRA after a high-fat meal (such as a cheeseburger and french 
fries), the medicine may take a little longer to start working. 
VIAGRA can help you get an erection when you are sexually 
excited. You will not get an erection just by taking the pill. 


Possible Side Effects 

Like all medicines, VIAGRA can cause some side effects. These 
effects are usually mild and do not last long. Some of these side 
effects are more likely to occur with higher doses. The most 
common side effects of VIAGRA are headache, flushing of the 
face, and upset stomach. 

Less common side effects that may occur are temporary changes 
in color vision (such as trouble telling the difference between 
blue and green objects or having a blue color tinge to them), eyes 
being more sensitive to light, or blurred vision. In extremely rare 
instances, men may have an erection that lasts many hours. You 
should call a doctor immediately if you ever have an erection that 
lasts more than four hours (see How Sex Affects the Body). 
VIAGRA may cause other side effects besides those listed on this 
sheet. If you want more information or develop any side effects or 
symptoms you are concerned about, call your doctor. 


Accidental Overdose 
In case of accidental overdose, call your doctor right away. 
Storing VIAGRA 
Keep VIAGRA out of the reach of children. Keep VIAGRA in its 
original container. Store at room temperature (59°-86°F or 
15°-30°C) 

For More Information on VIAGRA 
VIAGRA is a prescription medicine used to treat erectile 
dysfunction. Only your doctor can decide if it is right for you. 
This sheet is only a summary. If you have any questions or want 
more information about VIAGRA, talk with your doctor or 
pharmacist or call 1-888-4VIAGRA. 
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continued from page 86 
walls and rich array of paintings. Both men 
agree that it captures the combination of 
drama and serenity they were striving for 
in the apartment as a whole. “It’s a night- 
time room. The dark walls create an inti- 
mate mood and point up architectural de- 
tails rather well,” notes McNamara. “The 
paintings really talk to you,” adds Nor- 
man. “That’s what I love about the room.” 
Before he tackled the issue of design, 
McNamara made two critical changes to 
the living room. He eliminated one of the 
three windows on the western exposure. 
He also replaced the original mantelpiece 
with one that is larger and Neoclassical in 
style, establishing one of the primary 
motifs for the room. McNamara then de- 
vised a roughly symmetrical plan in which 
the central seating area is a counterpoint 
to the fireplace opposite it. “Furniture 
arrangements are fairly basic in my mind. 
They come together when the architectur- 
al bones of an apartment are right,” he says. 

Among the dozen or so paintings and 
works on paper are a 1960 Picasso etch- 
ing, a nineteenth-century gouache by 
Winslow Homer and seventeenth-centu- 
ry Italian drawings. “My mother’s an 
artist, so it’s a long-standing interest,” 
says Norman, “but I’ve been collecting 
on an ever-increasing scale.” 

The collection spills into the bed- 
room, where a Jim Dine print and a 
Georges Braque painting commingle 
with a mahogany four-poster and a Chip- 
pendale-style chest. 

Next to the bedroom is what Norman 
calls the Red Room, a library and sitting 
room that is part of the suite. “The idea 
was for the two rooms to have individual 
identities but to function as a single unit,” 
he explains. “We linked them by using 
chinoiserie patterns for upholstery, wall 
treatments and draperies.” The rooms also 
share a mixture of contemporary and clas- 
sical elements. In the library, lacquered- 
brass bookcases offset a Regency-style 
chair and a Louis X VI-style desk. 

What unites the entire apartment, 
however, is the fresh architectural detail- 
ing conceived by Kevin McNamara to 
evoke the building’s illustrious past. “We 
wanted the interior to hint at the architec- 
tural exuberance of the exterior,” says the 
designer. “But it’s all very low-key. Com- 
fort is at least as important as style.” 0 
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By Paul Goldberger 


ELL, YOU CAN SAY 
this for the new 

Volvo S80—it is 

one secure car. I was driving 
one of the first of these new 
models last fall when, re- 
membering that I had for- 
gotten something, I shut the 
door and went inside for a 
moment, leaving the keys on 
the front seat. When I re- 
turned, the Volvo was locked 
tight. How that happened, I 
never quite figured out, al- 
though I did recall touching 
the automatic locking button 
a few minutes earlier while 
searching for the trunk re- 
lease. Since the driver’s door 
had been wide open at the 
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VOLVO'S NEW LOOK 
THE $80 LEAVES BOXINESS BEHIND 


time, I didn’t give it a second 
thought. In any case, wheth- 
er the fault was mine or the 
Volvo's hardly mattered, be- 
cause nothing short of a visit 
from a Volvo representative 
bearing a spare key was going 
to get this car open. When I 
called Volvo’s roadside ser- 
vice, the agent said that there 
was nothing his mechanics 
could do, “since we don’t have 
the equipment for this high- 
tech system.” He suggested I 
call a locksmith. “But be sure 
he’s trained in dealing with 
laser-cut keys, or he could do 
more damage than good.” 
Several locksmiths decid- 
ed that discretion was the 
better part of automotive 
valor and refused to come, 





citing their inability to han- 
dle the special keys and their 
fear, moreover, that if they 
tried to jimmy open the door 
they would end up setting off 
the side-mounted air bag. 
“Td talk to someone at Vol- 
vo,” the most honest of the 
bunch told me, as I stared 
through the locked door at 
the front seat, which con- 
tained my notes for a pend- 
ing story, two books and my 
son’s hockey equipment. All 
of these items had suddenly 
taken on the air of the crown 
jewels, protected as they were 
behind heavy-duty glass and 
high-security locks. 

In normal life, all of this 
security is a good thing: You 
can certainly rest assured 


The S80 is the first Volvo that can and 
should be talked about as a peer of 


Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Audi and Lexus. 


a 


The new Volvo S80 
marks a departure for 
the Swedish manufac- 
turer. Though the car 
retains some design 
elements, its sleekness 
seems a far cry from 
Volvo’s boxy image. 


that no thief will casually slip 
his way into this car. And if 
you were the actual owner of 
an S80, rather than the driver 
of a car loaned from Volvo’s 
own fleet, as I was, you would 
be likely to have a spare key 
tucked away in a kitchen draw- 
er to protect you from my 
problem. Still, it’s hard to 
wonder if we haven’t, in the 
name of convenience, made 
cars a little too lockable. It’s 
all well and good to be able 
to push a button on a remote 
key fob or touch a button, but 
there was a certain comfort 
in the old-fashioned system 
requiring that the driver’s 
door be locked manually. 

I am happy to say that try- 


continued on page 94 
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continued from page 92 
ing to get in was not the only 
thing I did with the new S80. 
I took considerably more 
pleasure in looking at the car, 
both inside and out, and driv- 
ing it. For some time now 
Volvo has been moving cau- 
tiously away from the severe, 
boxy designs that were its 


bread and butter for decades; 
with the S80, Volvo’s new vi- 
sual identity finally achieves 
some sense of wholeness, 
even maturity. This is the 
first Volvo whose lines flow 
gracefully, and it is the first 
Volvo in modern times—cer- 
tainly the first one since the 
P1800 coupe of the early 
1960s—that can honestly be 
called beautiful. 

A beautiful Volvo? Isn’t 
that an oxymoron? Until now, 
yes. Volvos were sensible, they 
were safe, they were practi- 
cal, they were well engi- 
neered, and they could often 
be s»'*ited and even fast— 
bi ‘were not beautiful. 

it was hard not to 
the Swedes were 
uspicious of cars 


t! beautiful. 

Vi established ap- 
peal to middle-class 
families, hoy obscured a 


serious liability ... the com- 
pany’s approach to design: It 
was conservative to a fault 
and fearful of change. Volvo 
was late to come to front- 
wheel drive (though it now 
offers only front-wheel- and 
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all-wheel-drive cars), and the 
company missed out entirely 
on a market it could have 
dominated, the sport utility 
vehicle. Many of the people 
who now drive Jeep Chero- 
kees and Ford Explorers are 
dead ringers for Volvo own- 
ers, and I suspect many of 
them even were Volvo own- 
ers once upon a time. Volvo 
lost them by acting as if the 
sport utility vehicle were a 
passing fad. While the finan- 
cial resources of an indepen- 
dent Swedish automaker are 
hardly those of Daimler-Benz, 
it’s hard not to believe that 





had Volvo tried to build a 
four-wheel-drive sport utili- 
ty vehicle, as Mercedes-Benz 
did with the M-Class, it could 
have done even better. 

The S80, however, is the 
first Volvo that can and should 
be talked about as a peer of 
Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Audi 
and Lexus. It was designed 
under the supervision of Pe- 
ter Horbury, Volvo’s design 
director for the last eight 
years, a Britisher who has 
been gradually luring the 
company out of its box (the 
sleek C70 coupe is also his); 
but much of the design is the 


Ler: The S80’s design 
emphasizes spacious- 
ness, providing 42 leg- 
room inches in the 
front and 36 legroom 
inches in the rear, plus 
a 14-cubic-foot trunk. 


BELOw Lerr: Safety 
features include in- 
flatable side curtains 
that protect against 
head injuries and front 
seats designed to mini- 
mize whiplash trauma. 


work of Doug Frasher, an 
American based in Volvo’s 
California design studio (and 
who designed the concept 
car that formed the basis for 
the S80), and José L. Diaz de 
la Vega, a Mexican who over- 
saw the design of the interi- 
ors, color and trim. 

All of these men have a 
striking degree of respect for 
the traditions of Volvo. In- 
deed, their real accomplish- 
ment is the subtlety with 
which they have melded 
what might be called Volvo- 
ness with a smoother, more 
aerodynamic line; for all that 
the S80 looks like no other 
Volvo, it unmistakably still 
looks like a Volvo. The verti- 
cal grille with its diagonal 
band is there, but appended 
to a softer, more rounded 
mass; the sharpness and ver- 
ticality of the rear end recalls 
recent Volvos, even if its lines 
and voluptuously shaped tail- 
lights are altogether new. 
Also new is the flowing roof- 
line, but in its cleanness and 
directness it, too, harks back 
to the Volvo aesthetic. 

continued on page 98 
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Aly representing the work of.artist Thomas Kinkade 





_~ Some moments represent big steps. When a higher knowledge enlightens you to a whole 


new world. When the passion you bring to an endeavor is truly récognized. 


Bring the enduring beauty of a hand-crafted Megerian into your life; for it is 


‘one of a kind. Visit the Megerian dealer nearest you and.ask for your free copy. 


> 


* of Recognizing Quality: 10 Essential Tips for the Discriminating Rug Buyer. 


‘ 3 | . ~MEGERIAN 

wid E. Adler Inc., Scottsdale AZ 602-9412995 Carpet Designs, Inc, Naples FL 941-643-5020 | Emmet Penry'® Company, Houston TX. 713-961-4665 4 Tajzoy Oriental Rugs, Dallas TX 214-748-5180 
hn Honan Rugs, Los Angeles CA  213-651:1444 @ The Rug Gallery, Cincinnati OH 513-793-9505 x McDhurries, Cleveland OH 440-333-2320, @ Hollis & Spencer, Ltd., Washington DC 202-488-0240 
imes Opie Oriental Rugs, Portland OR 503-226-0116 ¢ Joseph's Imports, Indianapolis IN 317-255-4230 v, ER Persian Rag Galleries, Nashua NH 603-882-5604 # Koko Boodakizm & Sons, inc, Winchester MA 781-729-5566 
jubriel Menefee @ Associates, bc, Raleigh NC 919-7551970 # ShaverRamsey, Denver CO 303-320-6363 @ Alldesigns copyrighted : 

tephen Miller Gallery, Menlo Park CA - 650-327-5040 @ Stark Carpet, New York NY 212-752-9000 FOR A DEALER NEAR YOU, CALL TOLL-FREE: 877~ MEGERIAN 


See NeGae (ome tae 
AN ANTIQUE IN THE MAKING™ 
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And the parts fit together naturally. 
This is not a hybrid of two design sensi- 
bilities but a respectful, knowledgeable 
reinterpretation of Volvo traditions 
within the design language of this mo- 
ment. When you look at the S80 by it- 
self, it seems to have a comradeship with | 
the sleekest cars on the road, and yet 
when you see it next to other recent 
Volvos, it seems equally connected to 
them. While Peter Horbury has pro- 
duced a more radical rethinking of the 
five-passenger sedan than anything his 
counterpart at BMW, Chris Bangle, has 
designed, both men are after essentially 
the same thing—bringing innovation to 
a venerable nameplate without over- 
turning its basic identity. 

Inside, the S80 is spectacularly com- 
fortable, and luxurious without ever 
seeming opulent. Posh and showy are 
not Volvoesque, but neither is spartan, 
and the interior of the $80, more than 
that of any previous Volvo, emanates an 
air not just of quality but of dignity. 
Volvo has always made excellent seats, 
and the S80’s are, miraculously, both 
soft and firm. The lines of the dash- 
board are more rounded than in previ- 
ous Volvos, and the controls have a 
typeface that looks something like the 
font used on the old maps of the Lon- 
don Underground—clear, easy to read 
and with just the right touch of eccen- 
tricity. The best control of all, however, 
needs no typeface whatsoever: It is a 
profile of a seated figure, with its head, 
torso and legs each a separate button di- 
recting air to the top, middle or bottom 
of the cabin. : 

And to drive? The handling is tight, 
as on all Volvos, but smoother and more 
nimble, and the 268-horsepower, six- 
cylinder engine can accelerate from 
zero to 60 in 6.7 seconds, according to 
AS \ Volvo. All of the attention the company 
RELA GLEASON-DESIGNER ~ has traditionally given to safety remains 
here, with the addition of a side-impact 
inflatable curtain and what Volvo calls 
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: ; : one feel somewhat virtuous; with the 
LORY, . Widdlifield Road ° Kedwood City, OA 97063 _ : 

; : : ‘ : S80, the moment has at last come when 

th50)) .°h,?. 9A/ : = 
(650) 863-2600 one can possess virtue and indulgence 
simultaneously. Finally, a Volvo fit not 

TRADE SHOWROOM LOCATIONS ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DANIA DENVER ’ ? 
HOUSTON LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND only for the road but for the eyes. O 
SAN FRANCISCO SCOTTSDALE SEATTLE TOKYO TROY WASHINGTON, D.¢ 
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Available through interior design showrooms Photography by Michael Mahovlich / Toronto 
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SCOTTSDALE AZ NEW CANAAN CT LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY HUNTINGTON NY CANADA 
Downsview of Scottsdale (602) 368-1625 Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 Signature Kitchens (502) 292-0645 Euro Concepts, Ltd 516) 493-0983 CALGARY AB 
BEVERLY HILLS CA STAMFORD CT BOSTON (Wellesley) MA NEW YORK NY Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (781) 237-5973 Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 WANCOUVER BC 
4 COSTA MESA CA _DANIA (Dcota) FL BIRMINGHAM MI MT. KISCO NY Kitchen Space Inc (604) 681-5994 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 Kitchen Studio (248) 645.0410 Empire Kitchens 914) 242-9011 TORONTO ON 
DEL MAR CA NAPLES FL PETOSKEY MI TOLEDO OH Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-5101 
Kitchen Studio Del Mar (619) 350-5995 Downsview Kitchens (941) 592-1333 Kitchen & CO 616) 348-6906 Jan Merrell Kitchens 419) 531-0991 TORONTO ON 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA ATLANTA GA TRAVERSE CITY MI PHILADELPHIA pa Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-6620 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 Kitchen & CO 616) 933-4044 Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 OTTAWA ON 
od che 241-789 
SAN FRANCISCO CA HONOLULU HI ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO SAN ANTONIO Tx Modular Kitchens (613) 241-7899 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 Details International (808) 521-7424 Cutler's Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 Palmer Todd, Inc 210) 341-3396 MONTREAL Eo 
. Multiform Kitche 14) 483-1800 
SAN RAFAEL CA CHICAGO (Barrington) IL CHARLOTTE NC WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VAY Sue ene UIE SEETe 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 Design Studio 704) 541-1189 Design Solutions, Inc 703) 834-6121 INTERNATIONAL 
DENVER CO CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL MORRISTOWN NJ SEATTLE WA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (303) 321-3232 nuHaus (847) 831-1330 Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (973) 829-7112 Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 Cocinas + Diseno (809) 530-5663 
| VAIL (Edwards) CO INDIANAPOLIS IN RED BANK NJ MADISON ; WI PUERTO RICO 
Design Cabinetry Studio (970) 926-1355 Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 The Kitchen Gallery 732) 747-8880 Kitchens of Distinction, Inc. (608) 271-1313 Cocinas + Disefo (787) 721-5555 








DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 





in limited editions of Lifesize, Masterwork, Maquette, and Bust please contact: 


ASPEN MOUNTAIN EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE MEYER RICHARD DANSKIN 
GALLERY GALLERY GALLERY GALLERIES 
XS oo @ @) Ruidoso, NM Park City, UT Palm Desert, CA 
970.925.5083 * 800.423.7814 505.257.3790 : 800.687.3424) 801.649.8160 > 800.649.8180 760.568.5557 * 800.456.0055 
(@ ONGi @) WA EXPRESSIONS NE NONPA a MEYER SHARED VISIONS 
GALLERY GALLERY : . GALLERY GALLERY 


Vail, CO Scottsdale, AZ Santa Fe, NM Delray Beach, FL 
970.476.9350 * 800.252.4438 602.424.7412 + 800.291.3026 505.988.1434 - 800.779.7387 561.272.4495 » 800.450.2324 


Visit our Web-site at: www.dayemcgary.com 
McGary Sculptures (detail) from left to right: Hearts of Conviction * Whalks Among the Stars * Bounty of Gray Hawk © McGayy Studios 1999 
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Gloster Furniture 
2195 Philpott Road 
PO Box 738 

South Boston 

VA 24592 


Toll-free. 877-GLOSTER 
Tel. 804 575 1003 
Fax. 804 575 1503 


A PERFECTLY 
NATURAL IN 


Welcome to the Jatest Gloster collection of 
fine teak furniture. We're sure you'll be inspired — 
by the unsurpassed quality, functionality and design. 


Made from the finest straight-grained teak, we know 
that you'll be impressed by the quality and attention 
to detail that extends to every part of every piece, 
from the smoothly chamfered table tops to the 
contours and balance of our chairs. 


Gloster - a perfectly natural investment 
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BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY TIM R. BJELLA 


ABove: The plain 
family room of a Min- 
neapolis residence, 


which architect Tim R. 


Bjella remodeled us- 


ing classical elements. 


MINNEAPOLIS MAKEOVER 
INVESTING ORDINARY SPACES WITH CLASSICAL DRAMA 





BELOow: Bjella trans- 
formed the space into 
a living room. RIGHT: 
He built a new fire- 
place and added a 
family room behind it. 





Text by Suzanne Stephens 
After Photography by Karen Melvin 


EMODELING A NEW HOUSE MAY 

seem a bit odd. Most remod- 

elings, after all, involve fixer- 
uppers—down-at-the-heels structures 
long on architectural character, short 
on comfort. One entrepreneur and his 
wife, however, decided to drastically 
overhaul their new residence, a large 
house clad in wood siding and topped 
with gabled and hip roofs, tucked away 
in a secluded suburb outside Minneapo- 
lis. “We loved the neighborhood and 
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the property,” the husband says. “But I 
wanted the kind of old castlelike stone 
place you see on estates.” The interiors 
were distinguished only by gypsum- 
board walls and wood floors, with a 
semiopen plan typical of most recent 
residential development. Even though it 
had high ceilings and generous propor- 
tions, “there wasn’t enough architec- 
ture,” the husband explains. 

The owners resolved to redo the ex- 
terior in heavily textured limestone and 





sought out architect Tim R. Bjella to 
create something remarkable inside. 
“We had definite ideas about what we 
wanted,” says the husband, who, like 
his wife, is especially fond of Greek 
and Roman architecture. 

“Since the interiors were so bland,” 
says Bjella, “we decided to start from 
square one and gut the entire house, 
with the exception of the bedrooms.” 
The clients and the architect opted to 

continued on page 104 
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Axsove: The architect 
divided the dispropor- 
tionately high living 
room walls. RIGHT: 
Columns and a bal- 
cony give the room “a 
sense of permanence 
and formality.” 


BELow: In the family 
room, Bjella clad the 
double-sided fireplace 
in travertine marble 
and designed the 
shelves and an ar- 
moire in the Bieder- 
meier style. 








continued from page 102 

keep the same sequence and configura- 
tion of spaces to avoid making serious 
structural changes, but the moditica- 
tions were still radical: Walls were re- 
built, wood floors removed and the 
function of some rooms altered. “My 
wife and I wanted living quarters that 
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“Since the interiors were so bland, we decided 
to start from square one and gut the entire house, 
with the exception of the bedrooms.” 


were architecturally beautiful on their 
own, apart from furniture and fabrics,” 
the husband sa) 

By adding maple wall paneling, cab- 
inets and custom-built furniture, and 
by integrating classical architectural 
elements such as columns, coffers and 


crown moldings, Bjella was able to 


dramatically transform the interior. 
As before, the front door opens onto 
an entrance hall, which has been recon- 
stituted as a classically inspired space 
evocative of a grand town house, with 
a limestone-and-black-granite floor, a 
striking lacquered-steel balustrade and 
continued on page 108 
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There are advanced \nd there 
are advanced 4x4s. 

To what do we attri this pro- 
found split in the gene | 

The 1999 Range Rover 4.6 HSE-—the 
technological wunderkind from, you 
suessed it, Britain. 

It can do anything it puts its 
microchips to. 

It processes, calculates, recalculates, 


iymengane 








It’s not as funn 


adjusts, and generally masterminds 
every nanosecond of every ride in 
every kind of condition on any and all 
ter! 

fechnologically speaking, it makes 
your PC look like a chisel. 

The Range Rover is, in short, enor- 
mously gifted 

With four-whe 
control, for instanee. And four-channel 


‘| electronic traction 


all-terrain ABS, which can make 25¢ 
corrections per Second. 15,000 per § 
minute. 900,000 per hour. 

It also has electronic air suspensic/ 
with five ride heights, as well as am 
matic self-leveling. 

Suffice it to say that the Range Roy 
isn’t among the pavement-challengec 

Or the unpavement-challenged, fc 
that matter. 


(i eee 





s you think. 


Nor is it unprepared for any other 
jallenging scenario. 

‘Even its front and side airbags are 
jsigned to distinguish between 

} off-road jolt and an on-road “Uh-oh, 
jae to fully deploy!” accident. 

And what makes the Range Rover 
jen more impressive, of course, 
ithat its engineering is seamlessly 
);erwoven with the highest level of 


luxury and refinement. 





the nearest retailer? Or visit us at 
www. Best4x4.LandRover.com. 
Needless to say, the Range Rover is a 
considerable distance from the bottom 
of the price chain. But that’s hardly 
surprising for the one 4x4 that isn’t 
dragging its knuckles on the ground. 
Will it ever become advanced 
enough to pursue other interests? 
Nyet. 


Always use your seatbelts. SRS/airbags alone do not provide sufficient protection 
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plaster-coated walls. The Old World 
character is enhanced by two columns, 
painted with a dark metallic finish, that 
frame the entrance to the library. 

At the end of the hall is the living 
room, which was once the family room. 
Since the entrance to it was not aligned 
with the hall in the true classical tradi- 
tion, Bjella found ways to direct the 
path of circulation to this central area. 
He created an archway on one side of 








Lerr: A simple opening 
connected the dining 
room and kitchen. BE- 
Low: “We wanted a 
passageway that would 
visually shield the 
kitchen, so we built a 
ceremonious archway.” 





“A lot was done against 
the rules,” says Bjella 
(above). BELOW RIGHT: 
“We chopped up the 
large main room and 
closed off the kitchen, 
but it actually makes 
the house feel bigger.” 





COURTESY TIM A. BJELLA 


the stair, marked by a small black-gran- 
ite keystone. Beyond that is a curved 
freestanding wall in maple. A visitor 
passing through the archway is diverted 
to the left of this screen and enters a 
portal into the living room, directly op- 
posite the fireplace. After such a peram- 
bulation, the eighteen-foot-high space 
comes as an extraordinary surprise. 

In its previous life, the living room 
had been open to the kitchen; Bjella 
completely walled it in to give it a 
sense of formality. He designed the 
walls so that they appear to be two sto- 
ries high, the second of which looks like 
a mezzanine with sandblasted windows, 
a handrail (actually a crown molding) 
and a parapet-like ledge. “The original 
ceiling was too high for its width,” 
Bjella points out. “Subdividing the wall 
eliminated this disparity.” 

The architect also slightly reduced 
the size of the room by thickening the 
walls on the lower level with maple pan- 
els. Between these wood sections are re- 

continued on page 110 
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JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 


Visit us on the worldwide web at www.jacuzzi.com 








continued from page 108 
cesses coated with a plaster finish that 
resembles stone. “We wanted to re-cre- 
ate the romance of an Italian villa,” says 
Bjella. “By enclosing the room with a 
warm material like wood, we could give 
it a more intimate feeling.” 

At the rear of the living room, on 
the other side of the fireplace, Bjella 
built a similarly scaled extension that 
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ABOVE LEFT: “The 
original kitchen wasn’t 
very distinctive,” the 
architect notes. ABOVE: 
“We modulated the 
heights and rhythm of 
the cabinets and add- 
ed classical details.” 


Lert: In the library, 
the architect created 
an intimate space with 
a coffered ceiling and 
paneling in maple, and 
umber-colored walls. 
Gliass-paned doors of- 
fer a view of the hall. 





now functions as the family room. Win- 
dows on three walls overlooking the 
garden and a series of skylights allow 
ample natural light into the informal 
space. “In the winter we love to sit here 
at night when it’s snowing,” says the 
husband. “We have the fire going and 
floodlights on the trees outside. The ef- 
fect is wonderful.” , 

Since the fireplace separates the liv- 
ing and family rooms, Bjella designed it 
to face in both directions, with one large 
opening carved into the chimney. This 
towering totemic object, clad in trav- 
ertine marble, offers glimpses of one 
room from the other, while passageways 
on each side link the two spaces and 
permit light to enter from the family 
room. “But each area still has its own 
identity,” says Bjella. 

The former living room has been 
reincarnated as a library. “I wanted it 
to look like a reading room in a men’s 
club, where you retire for your cognac 
continued on page 114 
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Bea lill creations are.availabtto-the discerning buyer at these prestigjous locations: 
aw 3 F % —— - Dae ay * ee PRE - Pe teal ~~ FF 7. , 
CA Beve entwood & Pasadena Salutations « Carmel Devonshire « Malibu Room at the Beach « Newport The Butera Collection « 
Santa Monic. View * Soquel Wisteria Antiques & Design « CO Aspen Amen Wardy « CT Greenwich & Westport Lillian August 
FL Naples ( Palm Beach Devonshire « ID Sun Valley Antiques « Country Pine « IL Chicago & Winnetka MIG « TIG « 
MA Marblehead Nantucket Devonshire « Osterville Margo's « NJ Little Silver Byford Mills « NY Bridgehampton Devonshire « 
New York Finished Room « XYZ Total Home » PA Manayunk & Wayne Scallywags « RI Newport Ramson House « 


TN Memphis Gil Humphrey Designers » UT Salt Lake City Antiques & Country Pine « WA Seattle Martha E. Harris 
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For more information on this collection of Wiltons and thousands 
of other exquisite products, call 800.882.2773 to be directly 
connected to your nearest Guild showroom. 


www.design-guild.com 


Alabama - Birmingham - Acton Flooring 

California - Big Gear Lake - Interiors 
Costa Mesa - Gerridy's Limited 
Los Angeles - Almar Carpets International, inc. 
San Diego - M. Austin Designer Floors, Inc. 
San Francisco - Floordesigns 
Santa Rosa - Wagner Carpet Co. 
West Hollywood - Decorative Carpets 


+. Colorado - Denver - FloorCoverings by CPA 


Delaware - Wilmington - Lang Co. 
Florida - Jensen Beach - Able Carpet 
Leesburg - Floors of Distinction 
Miami - Carpet Creations 
Naples - Carpet Designs 
North Palm Beach - Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring 
Orlando - Floorsystems 
Vero Beach - Curren Carpet 
Georgia - Atlanta - Images Floor Coverings 
Calhoun - Raney, Inc. 
Illinois - Winnetka - Village Carpets 
Indiana - Indianapolis - Blakley Designer Floors 
Kansas - Leawood - Madden McFarland Interiors, Inc. 
Maryland - Pikesville - Floors Etc. 
Michigan - Bloomfield Hills - McQueen's Carpets & Rugs 
New Jersey - Morristown - J & S Designer Flooring 
Summit - The Square Yard 
Wyckoff - Hallmark Floor Company 
New York - New York - Broadway Carpet 
Roslyn Heights - Designers North Carpet 
Southampton - The Carpetman 
Westhampton Beach - Rosanti Floors, Inc. 
White Plains - Shottenfeld Floors Beautiful 
Woodbury - Floors by Jericho Interiors, Ltd. 
Ohio - Bedford Heights - The Pearl Rug Company 
Cincinnati - The Rug Gallery, Inc. 
Stow - WCCV Floor Coverings, Inc. 
Ontario - Toronto - Dominion Rug Sales, Ltd. 


Oregon - Portland - Tufenkian Extraordinary Carpets 
& Rugs 


Pennsylvania - Pittsburgh - Three Sisters Interiors 
Philadelphia - Marc Phillips Decorative Rugs 
Quebec - Montreal - Lipman Carpet 
Texas - Austin - Austin Fine Floors 
Dallas - Emmet Perry & Co. of Dallas 
Houston - Emmet Perry & Co. 
San Antonio - Carpet & Flooring Materials 
Utah - Salt Lake City - Regency Royale 
Virginia - Vienna - Legends Flooring Resources 
Washington, DC - Classic Floor Designs, Inc. 


International Design Guild” 
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Karsing ‘your quality of life 
by an extra hour a weeh. 


We’re proud to sponsor NOVA on PBS. 


Check your local listings for times. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Foundation © 1998 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI « www.northwesternmutual.com 
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BEFORE & AFTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS MAKEOVER 
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and cigar,” says the husband. Bjella gave 
the small space depth and character 
with a coffered ceiling and shelves in 
maple and a fireplace. “This is where I 
read and have privacy,” the husband 
adds. “And I can still keep an eye on the 
outside world because of the glass- 
paned doors.” 

The dining room remains in its orig- 
inal place, connected to the kitchen by 
an archway. A barrel-vaulted dropped 
ceiling creates a room-within-a-room 
for the table and chairs; the rest of 
the furniture, such as the large maple 
sideboard and the window seat, fits 
into alcoves. 

The kitchen was the last area to be 
transformed. At first only a new lime- 
stone floor was planned. But once the 
rest had been redesigned, more was 
needed. Now maple cabinets with Bie- 
dermeier-influenced details, black-gran- 
ite counters and a cornice connect it 
visually to other parts of the house. 

With all these changes, the obvious 
question still lingers: Would it not have 


“We wanted to re-create 
the romance of an 
Italian villa,” says Bjella. 
“By enclosing the 
room with a warm 
material like wood, we 
could give it a more 
intimate feeling.” 


been easier to simply build a new 
house? “In a sense, yes,” the husband 
says. “But the transformation was fun.” 
A hands-on kind of client, he actually 
lived on the site and consulted with 
workers and craftsmen every day be- 
fore going to his office. “My wife and 
kids stayed with her parents some of 
the time, but I wanted to be here,” he 
says. “At one point after the interior had 
been gutted, I thought it best not to 
look down at the mess all around me, 
nor up at the gaping hole in the ceil- 
ing—just straight ahead.” 0 
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NTERNATIONAL 


ince 1959 available through fine architects and interior designers. 





Il products manufactured by Phylrich International are covered by a lifetime warranty. £ wat 
Or our complete 6 color catalog send $25.00 (outside U.S. $50.00), or phone us for the “4 -gaahe 
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699 Miami Circle « Atlanta, GA 30324 * USA 
1-800-241-1918 * 404-231-9818 Fax 404-231-9858 


Custom Colors and Sizes Available 
Cail For Information 
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Scottsdale 
heen feast 
for the eyes 


Scottsdale, Arizona, is the heart and soul of 


| 


f 


the American Southwest — a place where the 
nostalgic Old West meets the cosmopolitan 
New West to create a dynamic new mindset. 


Blessed by over 300 days of sunshine a year, 





Scottsdale offers a vast array of recreational 
activities set amid the stark beauty of the Sonoran 
Desert. Go exploring on a jeep tour or venture into 
the majestic McDowell Mountains on horseback. 
Raft down the scenic Salt and Verde rivers or view 
all the splendor from above in a hot air balloon. 
If golf is your game, you'll be happy to know that 
Scottsdale is home to some of the finest courses 
in the world, many of which are located on the 
grounds of equally renowned resorts. 


Scottsdale punctuates its year-round lifestyle 





calendar with an extraordinary range of events 


to suit every interest. These include major stops 
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on the professional golf tours, professional baseball spring training, interna- | 


tional art exhibits, world championship tennis, Arabian horse shows, classic 





car auctions, and western and Native American cultural events. When the 
moment calls for a memorable dining experience, you can find sustenance 


at anything and everything from a cowboy cookout under the stars to the 





latest wave in international cuisine. 


Be here now and experience how the serene and the exhilarating can ren 


MD 


your spirit. Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 1-800-877-1117 





THE PHOENICIAN 


Ranked among the top hotels in the world, The Phoenician also happens to be home to some of the finest 
dining establishments you'll find anywhere, including Mary Elaine's, a Gourmet-reader favorite. With elegant 
accommodations set in the midst of breathtaking surroundings, this Mobil Five-Star resort offers the rewards 


of 12 tennis courts, nine swimming pools, a 27-hole championship golf course, and a luxurious spa. The 





Phoenician is also conveniently located to all that Scottsdale has to offer. For information, call 1-888-743-0500. 





AlvAtT REGENCY 
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The rugged beauty of Arizona's "living desert" meets the comfortable Southwestern 
elegance of the Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort. Explore the natural desert sights 


in and around the resort — a colorful array of date palms, cacti, and wild flowers 





f, 


ramed by the majestic McDowell Mountains. Enjoy the many recreational amenities, 
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uding a 2-1/2 acre water playground, sand beach, Sonwai Spa, world-class 











tennis, 27 holes of championship golf, bicycling, the Native American Learning 


@ 








Center, Camp Hyatt Kachina for ages 3-12, and an international art collection. 





When dining comes to mind, experience three distinctively different restaurants. 


For information, call 1-602-991-3388, or toll free, 1-800-55-HYATT. 





CAMELBACK INN 


Hs much a landmark as the mountain it is named after, Marriott's Camelback Inn Resort, Golf Club & Spa is where 
the Mobil Five Star and the AAA Five Diamond are traditions themselves, Explore authentic touches of Arizona on 
125 acres of natural desert landscape, the intimate and inviting lobby of adobe brick from 1936, and spacious 

pasitas with their own private patio or balcony. For the modern touch, splash at the Jackrabbit Pool, soothe your 


senses at the world-class European spa, dine in seven distinctive restaurants and lounges, or play a round of 





Phampionship golf. This is where memories are made. For more information, call toll free, 1-800-24-CAMEL. 
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ROYAL PALMS 
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_ Restored to its original grandeur as a 


gracious, luxurious estate, Royal Palms Hotel 
and Casitas offers guests dazzling desert 
views, 116 elegantly appointed guest rooms 
and intimate clusters of casitas, custom- 
designed furnishings and artifacts. Richly 
detailed Spanish-Mediterranean architecture 
conveys a sense of privacy and romance, 
Old World charm and Southwestern 
hospitality. The signature restaurant at . 
Royal Palms, T. Cook's, preserves the 
Mediterranean feel of this desert hideaway 
with its estate-like decor and intimate 
ambiance. The centerpiece of the restaurant 
is a massive 1930s stone fireplace from 


which award-winning chef Michael Hoobler 





creates his signature rustic Mediterranean 





cuisine. T. Cook's Lounge and Cigar 
Room are reminiscent of the 1930s and 
40s and complement the gracious 
hospitality offered at the restaurant and 
throughout the hotel. 


For information, call 1-800-672-6011. 
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COMPUTERS IN THE KITCHEN? 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


n the kitchens of Elec- 
troland, Before is show- 
ing a reluctance to move 
out of the way so that After 
can come in. The upheavals, 
the new life routines and the 
blinding future vistas that 
electronics have brought to 
every part of life, from Wall 





JON CONRAD 


Street to the playroom, are 
less visible in the kitchen. No 
revolution is going on there. 
Well, almost none. Just 
seeping onto the market is an 
electronic method of cook- 
ing called lightwave cooking, 
“which uses light as the ener- 
gy source rather than air,” ex- 
plains Clifford S. Adams, 
president and CEO of Quad- 
lux, the company that is re- 
sponsible for the electronic 
part of the Wolf/FlashBake 
oven. With its chunky, solid 
stainless-steel case, the oven, 
which Quadlux distributes 
through Wolf dealers, looks 
not unlike a beefed-up su- 
permicrowave. 


FlashBake, let \ 


size, is decidedly not a mi- 
crowave, one of the earliest 
—if not the very first—at- 
tempts by the Electrolites to 
get into the American kitch- 
en. The results, as anyone 
who has used a microwave 
for anything more compli- 
cated than warming up a 
cup of coffee will aver, are 
mixed. Chiefly, what the mi- 


crowave has to offer is the 
speed of the zap, but more 
often than not it brings forth 
a specimen of mush, or near 
food, that is hot enough, ex- 
cept for the little cold spots 
that sometimes linger. But 
cooks who won’t allow even a 
microwave in their kitchens 
may want to let FlashBake in. 

“This is really the first 
change or improvement in 
technology that has taken 
place in probably fifty years 
—that is, since the invention 
of microwave ovens just af- 
ter World War Two,” says 
Adams. “Until recently there 
have only been two ways in 
which you could use ovens 
for cooking food: One was 


THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY FOR THE COOK 


~ 


thermal technology, which is 
the circulation of air that 
heats the walls, floor and 
ceiling of an oven and cooks 
food from the outside in; the 
other was microwave tech- 
nology, whereby microwaves 
penetrate the skin of the 
food and agitate water mole- 
cules. The limitation of a mi- 
crowave is that when the 


temperature of the water 
gets to two hundred and 
twelve degrees, the water 
turns to steam and the cook- 
ing process stops.” 

Now comes a third means 
of cooking—by the use of 
heat generated from tung- 
sten halogen lamps. The 
lamps, which go on and off 
according to what food 
you're cooking and how you 
want it cooked, are con- 
trolled by a computer chip. 
“The oven is run by a micro- 
processor and proprietary 
software that controls the 
length of time the lights are 
on and sequences those 
lights so you get an even fin- 
ish and a texture similar to 


what you would get from a 
thermal oven,” says Adams, 
reassuring the skeptical, who 
know what a microwave can 
do to a pizza crust. 

The cooking process par- 
takes of an oven and also of 
a microwave but is neither, 
being a thing of its own. 
“The FlashBake technology 
is somewhat similar to mi- 
crowave technology in that it 
penetrates the skin of the 
food, much like when you 
put a flashlight, say, under 
your thumb and you can see 
the redness,” Adams explains. 
“As the light penetrates the 
food, it passes through the 
water molecules because 
they’re transparent, and it 
agitates the other molecules 
with visible and near-visible 
light. That creates heat, which 
allows the food to cook from 
the inside out, with the in- 
frared light browning the 
outside. What results is simi- 
lar to what you'd expect from 
a conventional thermal oven, 
but you get that in about half 
the time.” 

Women of earlier times 
would have fallen on their 
knees and bowed down to a 
FlashBake oven. Until the 
years immediately after the 
Civil War, American women 
commonly did their cooking 
in the fireplace. If toddlers 
were in danger of falling in 
the fire, women themselves 
were being scarred and 
burned in the course of stir- 
ring a pot, adjusting it or 
pulling it out of the hot, cav- 
ernous hole around which 
the life of the family played 
itself out. “Some women 
baked on their hearths eith- 
er with a reflector oven or 
‘roasting kitchen,’ a boxlike 

continued on page 126 
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The question is no longer what to watch, 
but what to watch it on. Philips Flat TV is 


so thin, you can hang it anywhere** The 32" 
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SVGA TY with CrystalClear Il technology 
creates an amazingly sharp picture, and 
the Fellini LCD projector’s high 

7 | resolution capabilities are as close 
i as you can get to true multimedia 
; home theater. And if you want to go 


beyond movies, WebTV® Plus with new 
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WebPIP™ allows you to watch TV and be 
, Ww connected to the Web simultaneously. 
I’ve got to admit it’s getting better. 


www.PhilipsUSA.com 
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COMPUTERS IN THE KITCHEN? 


continued from page 122 

utensil on legs usually used for roasting 
birds, or with a Dutch oven for rolls and 
biscuits, a strong covered iron kettle on 
legs, around which coals were placed,” 


writes historian Susan Strasser in Never 


Done: A History of American Housework. 
It is said that the only two significant 
advances in the kitchen during the latter 


“BAUSMA 


FINE BENCH MADE FURN. 


part of the last century were the Do- 
ver geared eggbeater and the cast-iron 
stove, which was an ineffable advance 
over fireplace cooking but still no 
morning in bed for farm housewives. 
Whether a family bought the basic 
Southern Sunshine Cook stove at $5.97 
from Sears, Roebuck & Company or 
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the deluxe Family Sunshine Range at 
$48, cooking on iron stoves required 
much work, including cleaning them 
out, fetching wood or coal, feeding 
them fuel and sieving some of the ashes 
to make soap and disposing of the rest. 

“Imagine how these women would 
react to the FlashBake, which has sen- 
sors that read what kind of a pot you 
are cooking in and which will learn 
your preferences so that all you have 
to do when it broils or grills your steak 
is to turn it over when it tells you 
to. The FlashBake, Adams claims with- 
out the slightest tone of equivocation 
in his voice, even does popcorn better 
than its rivals because it takes longer 
to burn the kernels. It will also make 
toast, and you can use metal pots and 
pans in it, but the paper and plas- 
tic containers that work for microwaves 
will burn up or melt. The oven does 
not need to be vented, and it will oper- 
ate on ordinary current. Prices start 
at around $1,600. For information on 


Lightwave cooking 
“uses light as 
the energy source 
rather than aif.~ 


where to buy a FlashBake, you may call 
800/THE-OVEN. 

Viking, one of the top-rung kitchen 
appliance companies, is using electron- 
ics quite sparingly. “On our ovens we 
haven’t gone into touch-pad controls or 
anything like that,” says Jane Crump, 
Viking’s spokeswoman. “Our product is 
geared toward heavy-duty knobs. The 
touch pad doesn’t go with the look or 
the type of product that we’re putting 
out, which is very durable.” 

Miele, Gaggenau, Sub-Zero and oth- 
er high-end appliance makers appear to 
think along the same lines Viking does. 
The substantial, stainless-steel look, 
suggestive of the heavy-duty equipment 
demanded by professional chefs, is the 


style of the hour, with electronics kept | 


in the background. It seems that the 
more people rely on takeout and the 
more the kitchen is used as a room for 

continued on page 128 
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continued from page 126 
removing food from card- 
board and plastic boxes, the 
greater the pleasure at having 
massive appliances. Perhaps 
they represent a promise by 
their owners to themselves 
that someday they will heft 
one of their gourmet cook- 
books and begin the long-de- 
ferred voyage of gastronom- 
ic adventure. 

A salesman at Gringer & 
Sons, one of New York’s 
largest appliance dealers, re- 
cently told me that his cus- 
tomers, women especially, 
shy away from machines loud- 
ly bragging that they are 
loaded with electronic doo- 
hickeys: too complicated, too 
superfluous and too unreli- 
able. Women, who still seem 
to be electro-averse com- 
pared with men, may be the 


troland may be able to have a ~ 
little more peace of mind and 
a little less rush in their lives. 
When you get that jolt of | 
frightened doubt—Did I or 
didn’t I turn off the iron?— 
while stuck in traffic, new sys- 
tems like Savoy’s will spare 
you a day of wondering if 
your house is burning down. 
A couple of touches on a 
screen and you'll know if you 
left something cooking on 
your electric stove (it doesn’t 
yet work for gas appliances) 
—and if you did, another 
touch or two will turn it off. 
You can learn the details by 
calling Savoy at 508/366-1144. 
As far as electronics in the 
kitchen go, Jerry Fiddler, 
chairman and founder of © 
Wind River Systems, a com- 
pany that writes the software © 


As electronics creep into the 
kitchen, it becomes possible to 
control appliances in new ways. 


decisive voices in choosing 
what goes into the kitchen. 
As electronics creep into 
the kitchen, it becomes pos- 
sible to control appliances in 


that tells all the probes and | 
chips buried in the world’s | 
machines what to do, says, . 
“I’d like the stove to cook 
more intelligently and reli- - 


A 19th century Caucasian rug measuring 9’6” x 4’6” of enormous vitality ably. T have an oven that has a | 
temperature probe, so I can | 
put a leg of lamb in and say, 
‘Cook to one hundred and — 
sixty,’ and that works okay, 
but I think it can do a lot bet- 
ter. I think I should be able to 
say, ‘Get the turkey done 
right, and by the way, I want 


new ways. A few years ago 
controls more elaborate than 
a toggle switch were ex- 
tremely expensive. We are 
beginning to see houses in 
the middle price range elec- 
tronically wired for about a 
dollar a square foot, which 
makes it possible for a com- 


and imagination. The three central motifs which are drawn on a tete-de- 
negre ground seem to anchor the rug while all around are creations that 
are whimsical in nature and child like in concept. The major border of 


burnished gold has symmetrically placed floral designs intertwined within 
a series of rectilinear branches. Varying shades of taupe, cocoa and walnut 
are accompanied by accents of maize, old ivory, beige and cognac all of 
which are significantly enhanced by the liberal use of a denim blue run- 
ning throughout. 

Visually, this piece embodies the magic inherent in the notion of the flying 


carpet. 

e pany like Savoy Automation to eat at three o’clock, so 
of Westborough, Massachu- _ please do what you need to 
ANTIQUEAND | setts, to put controls of an do with the oven to make that 
G) Tul 2 eae nb tApeerniee. | 2dvanced sort in your house. happen, and I like the skin 
(4 "in NewYork, | Using a computer hidden in _ extra crisp.’” That is not yet 
724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor | a closet and touch-screen _ here, but it may arrive before 

This gallery features an eclectic f room New York, NY 10019 


long. In the kitchen, Before is 
gone, or at least it’s leaving. 
After has not exactly arrived, 
but at least it’s on the way. 0 


monitors, people with no 
knowledge or interest in the 
engineering tangle that en- 
trances the citizens of Elec- 
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Most men will have an isolated erection problem at some time in their lives, but for others it happens more frequently. If the 
inability to respond naturally to your partner has become a recurring problem, you may be suffering from a treatable medical 
condition called erectile dysfunction (ED), also known as impotence. The following questions and answers are designed to 
give you a brief introduction to the.causes of ED and the various treatment options available. If you believe you are suffering 
from ED, or want to know more about the condition, talk to your doctor or other healthcare professional. 


Erectile dysfunction: what every man should know 


What is ED? 


Erectile dysfunction is the consistent inability to achieve and/or maintain 
an erection sufficient for satisfactory sexual activity. That means not just an 
occasional problem, but one that has been occurring repeatedly for a 
period of time. It's a widespread condition, shared by approximately 


30 million men in the United States. 


What causes ED? 


It was once believed that ED is all in your head, or just an inevitable result 
of getting older. Actually, the majority of ED cases are associated with 
physical conditions or events, including some that are age-related. The 


most common risk factors for ED include: 


— Diabetes, high blood pressure, hardening of the arteries, 
or high cholesterol 


—/njury or illness, such as spinal cord injury, multiple sclerosis, 
depression, stroke, or surgery for the prostate or colon 


— Medications that may bring about ED as an unwanted 
side effect 


— Cigarette smoking or alcohol/drug abuse 
— Psychological conditions, such as anxiety and stress 


lf you want to know more about ED, talk to your doctor. 


Can erectile dysfunction 
be treated? 


Yes. The good news is that, regardless of the cause, the vast majority of ED 
cases are treatable. Patients have a variety of treatment options from which 
to choose, including oral medication, hand-held vacuum pumps, self- 


administered injections, pellet suppositories, and surgical implants. 


HC281A98 © 1998, Pfizer Inc 


Can anyone use these treatments? 


It's important to remember that these treatments are not for everyone, but 


only for men diagnosed with ED. You and your doctor can determine the 


appropriate treatment for you. Because sexual activity can be demanding on 


the heart, you should talk to your doctor before using any treatment for ED. 


How do | know if | have ED? 


lf you have erection problems, you probably already know it. But before 


your condition can be treated, you need to be diagnosed by your doctor. 


There is no need to be embarrassed or ashamed when discussing ED with 


your doctor. He or she has probably diagnosed and treated ED many times. 


Your doctor can provide you with understanding, support, and best of all, 


information. 


To diagnose ED, doctors typically 
ask a few specific questions and 
give a routine physical exam. This 
should help your doctor arrive at a 
diagnosis. Before starting any 
treatment for ED, ask your doctor if 


your heart is healthy enough to 


handle the extra strain of having sex. 


Based on this information, you and 
your doctor will decide on the 


treatment that is best for you. 


REMEMBER: 


ED is a common 
medical condition. 


It’s not an 
inevitable result 
of growing older. 


ED is treatable 
with a variety of 
methods. 


Only your doctor 
can prescribe 
the appropriate 
treatment. 
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RICHARD AVEDON 


MONTAUK 


@ Richard Avedon 


i. Avedon, casting 
about in the 1970s for a re- 
treat from Manhattan, visited 
the easternmost tip of Long Is- 


land at the suggestion of fellow 
photographer Peter Beard. 
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Mediterranean-style man- 


sion (above) in Pacific 
Heights was built in 1912. 
When Hamideh Kohlenberg 


mansion nearly 30 years ago, 


and her late husband bought the 


the only criterion they gave up- 


Montauk’s rough-hewn simplic- 
ity had already attracted such 
70s luminaries as Andy Warhol, 
Paul Morrissey, Halston and 
Ralph Lauren. Smitten, Avedon 
purchased eight acres and en- 
listed architect Harris Feinn, 
who had renovated his New 





and-coming designer Michael 


Taylor was to “create an elegant 
house suitable for raising our 
four children.” 

Taylor worked on the prop- 
erty for several years, design- 
ing a villa of Italian and French 
sensibilities and opening it up 
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York town house. Inspired by 
Long Island’s saltbox farm- 
houses, Feinn built an airy 
Colonial-style house with mul- 
lioned windows, stone fire- 
places, cedar shingles and un- 
cluttered interiors. He added a 
separate studio, a caretakers’ 


to views of the Golden Gate 
Bridge and bringing in the col- 
ors of the nearby Palace of Fine 
Arts. “He would return from his 
travels with objects that he’d 
bought specifically for us,” 
Kohlenberg says. The five-story 
mansion has a marble entrance 











house and a skein of walkways 
to link the three buildings. The 
property includes an apple or- 
chard, a pool and a stairway to 
the beach. $10 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





hall, a double dining room with 


a marble fireplace, a French sa- 
lon (above) and two terraced 
gardens. $6.85 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 136 
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CHARTRES 


® Claude Montana 
ashion designer Claude 
Montana first saw an early- 

18th-century chateau near 
Chartres eight years ago, and he 
purchased it on the spot (AD, 
Oct. 1994). He and designer 
Amr Mandour renovated the 
property extensively, stripping 
some of the 19th-century addi- 
tions in order to restore such 
original features as parquet de 
Versailles floors, carved oak pan- 
eling and fireplaces. 

The chateau is surrounded by 
a moat and flanked by two vine- 
covered pavilions. Mandour 
converted the greenhouse into a 
poolhouse. The 40-acre proper- 
ty also includes a tennis court, a 
pool and stables. 7.5 million 
French francs ($1.4 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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LOS ANGELES 


® Gary Cooper 
Quincy Jones designed 
.and built an open-plan 

house in the mid-1950s that was 
the last residence of actor Gary 
Cooper. The house in Holmby 
Hills, with a pitched roof and 
massive windows, typifies the 
architect’s aesthetic of opening 
a structure up to its surround- 
ings. And mindful of Cooper’s 
famed reserve, Jones struck a 
balance between openness 
and seclusion. 

The gated property includes 
a spa, a pool, gardens, an office 
and a guest bedroom that dou- 
bles as a screening room. The 
Coopers filled the house with 
paintings by Picasso, Bonnard, 
Renoir and Vuillard and lived 
there for seven years before the 
actor succumbed to cancer in 
1961. $5.995 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 138 
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IRISING TO THE VERY HEIGHT OF ELEGANCE AND HOSPITALITY, THE TOWERS AT THE NEW YORK PALACE OFFERS THE EPITOME IN LUXURY AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
| 

| REACHED BY PRIVATE LOBBY AND ELEVATORS, OUR EXQUISITELY APPOINTED GUEST ROOMS, WITH YOUR OWN 

MULTILINGUAL MAITRE D'ETAGE, ROOM SERVICE PREPARED BY LE CIRQUE 2000 AND MAJESTIC VIEWS OF MANHATTAN, WILL SURROUND YOU WITH AN AMBIENCE 


OF BEAUTY AND REFINEMENT. FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL YOUR TRAVEL PLANNER OR 1-800-PALACE T 


NEWX YORK 
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THE TOWERS 





A MEMBER OF 


te 455 MADISON AVENUE AT 50TH STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 AI? choo 
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d www.newyorkpalace.com 
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dream 
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If you've been thinking about 
windows for your home, our new 
full-color brochure is for you. It 
features everything from gliders 
and Casemasters to our one-of- 
a-kind, 90° corner window. 
You'll also learn about the 
many glazing, hardware, finish, 
and energy saving options we 
offer that let you create windows 


that are uniquely your own. 


For a free brochure, 


call 1-800-268-7644. 


(Canada, 800-263-6161) www.marvin.com 


/MARVING 


oors 


Made for you. 
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JURIS MARDWIG 


NEW YORK 


® Andy Warhol 

ndy Warhol moved in the mid-1970s 

from the Village into a turn-of-the- 
century neo-Georgian town house at 57 
East 66th Street. The six-story structure 
(above), built in 1902 by architect Augustus 
Allen, served for 13 years as a refuge from 
the frenetic cultural scene that Warhol had 
created and as a veritable warehouse for his 
prodigious collections of art, artifacts and 


IRELAND 


(): the west coast of Ireland, sheltered 
in the estuary of the Kenmare River, 
lies Dinish, a 28-acre island. Monks from 
Muckross Abbey would head to Dinish to 
fish and relax; their freshwater well still ex- 
ists, as do the remains of a 12th- to 13th- 
century chapel. The Herbert family, which 
owned Muckross, built the timber-frame 
main house in the 19th century. There’s 

a separate five-bedroom cottage and a 
boathouse and pier. Dinish was purchased 





kitsch. The late designer Jed Johnson, who 
edited Warhol’s films in the days of The 
Factory, worked on the house (entrance hall 
is above). A renovation retained the histori- 
cal and architectural charm of the town 
house as its most celebrated occupant 


would have liked it. $7.5 million. 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 





36 years ago by the Bostock family. “It’s a 
unique, unspoiled area,” says one of the Bo- 
stock daughters. Paths wind through formal 
gardens and woodland, and a perimeter 
walk follows the coastline. Dinish is a five- 
minute boat ride from the mainland, which 
supplies its water, electricity and phone ser- 
vice. 1.5 million Irish pounds ($2.3 million). 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 
continued on page 142 
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When considering crystal, 
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ake sure it’s a Schonbek.- 


FREE VIDEO “BEYOND LIGHTII ALI, 018 36.1892 


Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. | Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 
Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 email: sales@schonbek.com Website: www.schonbek.com 
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Below: Magnificent Belle Epoch two door armoire in black 
walnut with bombé sides, elaborate scrolled rocaille 
decoration and prodigiously beveled glass doors. 

102"h x 64" w 


















Right: Grand scale entrance doors in mahogany. They a One of a rare pair of Italian Regency arch top vitr 
originally served a prominent pallazo outside Rome and Fhe NE Si 4 hen oak with c-scroll acanthus feet, curved sides with 
are extremely substantial and adorned tastefully with lion a= Be light rocaille and feminine mask corbels flanking 
masks and paw scrolls. They will be sold along with a many the central door. ; 

palatial doors at the auction. 102"h x 64"w a 

14’h x 6" w overall q+ 
















y carved signed Tiffany & Co. 

2>r clock in oak case. The lower 

icts a relief carved scene of 

) enjoying smoke and drink. The 
binet is pierce carved with a satyr’s 
imetrical scrolls and fruit garlands. 
ub mask corbels flank the door and 
ye head which is surmounted with 
sicians from which rises an 

and egg & dart arch. The face is 


d primarily of dore acanthus filagree. 





















Left: 18th century Aubusson tapestry 
depicting an allegorical scene with floral 
border. Zephyr, the west wind, blows 
good fortune on three travelers in the 
foreground; treasure at their feet and 
guarded by regal lions. Two ships sail on 
the horizon and the subjects appear to 
be looking toward a verdant land 
across the water. 

12’ x 12° 
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Three piece Rococo doré bronze clock set. The clock is comprised of intertwined 
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Regency mantel in black and gold veined Branco verado marble 

decorated with fluted cabriole pilasters and a prominent scrolled 

scallop on the fascia. One of dozens of mantels in marble, stone 
and a variety of woods to be sold. 

49"h x 77"w 


classically robed 
maiden stands 

with her right 
arm extended 
supporting a 

lighted globe. 
103"h x 20"w 
overall 















For a FREE color catalog, contact: Red Baron’s Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Road, Atlanta, Ga. 30328 


(404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 rbaron@onramp.net 



































The finest collection 
of cast stone mantels. 


Write or call for our brochure. 





Other interior and exterior 
cast stone. 


SHKO)ND 
MAGIC 


301 Pleasant Drive ¢ Dallas, TX 75217 
(800) 597-3606 FAX: (214) 823-4503 
www.stonemagic.com 
sales@stonemagic.com 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 
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PALM SPRINGS 


hen William Burgess sought the 

ideal weekend getaway in the desert 
for his family, he found a site in the San 
Jacinto Mountains and jackhammered a 
home out of the granite hillside. Located 
above the original Desert Inn in Palm 
Springs, the Burgess house was conceived 
and constructed in 1959 as an oasis, with 
bougainvillea, waterfalls and a koi pond. 
The house, later expanded, consisted of a 


MUSTIQUE 


olin Tennant, now Lord Glenconner, 

bought the West Indies island of Mus- 
tique in 1959, and he saw its potential as the 
site of private retreats. He formed the Mus- 
tique Company in 1968 to develop the is- 
land and offered a parcel to Princess Mar- 
garet as a wedding present (AD, Oct. 1979). 
David Bowie (AD, Sept. 1992) and Mick 
Jagger also built vacation houses. Unspoiled 
by commercial development, Mustique now 
has more than 100 residences. 

The Terraces, a sprawling 17-acre hilltop 

estate with a Palladian-style villa, was built 
in the mid-1980s by architect Tom Wilson 





small bedroom, a bath, a kitchen and a 
living reom, with a pool in the front. The 
exteriors are all glass or mirror, to reflect 
the views of mountains and desert. The 
furniture is by such modern designers as 
Noguchi, Eames, Saarinen and Platner. 
$1.99 million furnished. 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 





and designer Arthur B. Smith. Wilson and 
Smith had collaborated previously on a 
pavilion, also Palladian style, on the Cote 
d’Azur (AD, Apr. 1979). The property totals 
34,000 square feet, with eight outbuildings, 
a fountain courtyard, a dining pavilion, a 
small chapel, a tennis court, a pool and an 
irrigation system. The 13-room villa was 
crafted with arched French doors, Italian 
marble and hand-painted ceilings and walls. 
$22.3 million furnished. 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 





continued on page 146 
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D&D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE STE 508 NY NY 10022 (800) 464-6670 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DANIA DENVER HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SCOTTSDALE SEATTLE WASHINGTON DC 


THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 








There’s no guarantee this Russian settee 
ever furnished the palace of a czar. 





But we promise you'll feel just a bit 


regal the day you bring it home. 


Few objects can enrich your life like a piece of fine antique furniture. But because 
each one is unique, you need to discover for yourself what pleases you. At Mill House 
of Woodbury we'll give you every opportunity to do just that. Let one of our courteous 

salespeople guide you through as many of our 17 showrooms as you care to explore. 

By the end of your visit, you'll have learned a lot about your own tastes. 
And we think you'll want to come again. 


1964 __ THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE __1999 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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CLAREMONT ‘AUG COMPANY 


| Aone OttiubsaeA Ro CA R PECTS 


Antique Bakshaish, 1 Lft. Tin. x 1 8ft. 4in. — A highly inspired 150 year old Persian folk art carpet, 
replete with multiple weeping willow, tree of life and dragon forms. 


<< : —— 





True art is timeless 


Inquiries & color catalog ($10), call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 94618 


Serving a discriminating international clientele from the beautiful San Francisco area. 





TIM BEDDOW 
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KEN YA 


c the mid-1960s Alan Dono- 
van accepted a position in 
Nigeria with the State Depart- 
ment, thus fulfilling a passion 
he’d had for Africa since child- 
hood. Some 30 years later he 
runs African Heritage, a compa- 
ny that promotes African crafts, 
and lives in a nine-room house 
overlooking Nairobi National 
Park in Kenya. 

The eight-acre property (AD, 





California 


146 


Connecticut 





Nov. 1996), with views of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, is a living 
monument to African culture. 
Recalling the mud mosques that 
he had encountered in Mali, the 
turreted and columned house 
(above), designed by architect 
David Bristow, also reflects the 
vernacular architecture of 
coastal Kenya aiid the styles of 
northern Nigeria and southern 
Morocco. The outer walls were 


Georgia Illinois 


TIM BEDDOW 





constructed from hand-carved 
stone covered with cement that 
was dyed in earth tones and 
decorated with West African 
moldings. The interior (above) 
is rich with textiles, pottery and 
paintings from over 20 African 


New 


Michigan 


MA/AD/0299 


Jersey 





Rage! 
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nations. “One reason for my 
home is to show people how to 
live with African crafts,” Dono- 
van says. $1.5 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803.0 | 


Machin 
conservatories, 
hand made in 
England from the 
finest materials. 


Call 1-800-922-0110 

for your nearest design office, 
or send $10 for our color 
brochure. 
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MA ACHIN 


Amdega and Machin Conservatories, 
3515 Lakeshore Drive, St. Joseph, MI 49085 


| Virginia Canada 














Art to live with. 
Craftsmanship to en 

Poggenponi... 

since 1892. 


To order our comprehensive literature package 
Please send $18.00 to: 

Poggenponl U.S., Inc. 

145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 

Wayne, NJ 07470. 

Dept. AD 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 
FAX: 973-812-9320 
www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


Atlanta, GA 
Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 
Dania Beach, FL 
Detroit, MI 
Honolulu, HI 
Long Island, NY 
Los Angeles, CA 
Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York, NY 
Palm Springs, CA 
Paramus, NJ 
Philadephia, PA 
San Diego, CA 
Sacramento, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 








POGGENPOHL STUDIOS: 


404-816-7275 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
516-349-0205 
310-289-4901 
808-878-2705 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
760-346-1499 
201-587-9090 
215-348-4646 
619-581-9400 
916-387-1717 
602-955-3966 
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Can a car actually take years off your life? Please don’t answer until you've 


experienced the 290-horsepower fountain of youth. The 1999 Lexus LS 400. 





THE RELENTLESS PURSUIT OF PERFECTION. OQvexus 























Architecture by John B. Murray, AIA 
Interior Design by Mario Buatta 
Text by Aileen Mehle 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


A NEW 
S TORY 


DRESSING UP 
PLAIN ROOMS ON 
FIFTH AVENUE 


t was really nothing before, a cheer- 

less, charmless shell of an apart- 

ment, flat and boring, with walls 

where they shouldn’t be and not 
much else where it should be. The 
floors needed attention, the doors need- 
ed to be moved, and the dull color of 
the rooms was to cringe for. And where 
was the powder room? The whole 
place, save for its splendid Fifth Avenue 
location and superb views of Manhat- 
tan, was one big cry for help. 


BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY MARIO BUATTA 


“Tt hadn’t been decorated in years,” 
Mario Buatta says of the Manhattan 
apartment he redesigned with ar- 
chitect John B. Murray. ABove: “The 
entrance hall was a dark, dreary 
space.” Ricut: “The murals evoke 
the feeling of walking through a 
conservatory.” Hyde Park Antiques 
cachepot. Demilune table from 
Florian Papp. Clarence House silk. 
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‘To the rescue rode Mario Buatta, the 
interior designer known far and wide as 
the Prince of Chintz, because if anyone 
knows his way around chintz, it’s Buat- 
ta. He knows his way around a lot of 
things, all calculated to make a house, an 
apartment, even a lean-to, more beauti- 
ful, but chintz is his baby. 

He eagle-eyed the uninviting blank 
spaces before him and, starting from 
scratch, attacked the ugly duckling and 
left behind a swan—to say nothing of a de- 
lighted client. Buatta has done it—again. 


Perhaps delighted is too weak a word 
to describe the client’s joy at seeing how 
he had transformed her latest acquisi- 
tion, an eight-room New York pied-a- 
terre. Here is what she has to say about 
Buatta, and if he doesn’t have these 
words framed in gold—or tattooed on 


“The rooms were boring,” notes 
Buatta (top). ABove: The living 
room. Ri “The striped draperies 
make the , seem higher.” Stool, 
Kentshire ( ries. H. M. Luther 
table by window, right. Christo- 
pher Norman «rapery band and 
blue sofa fabric. Drapery welt, Scala- 
mandré. Jim Thompson diamond- 
pattern pillow fabric. Stark carpet. 
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“We bought lots of antiques espe- 
cially for the apartment.” LEFT: A ja- 
panned Queen Anne secretary and 
an early-18th-century stool anchor 
one end of the living room. Cowtan 
& Tout silk on Georgian armchairs, 
from Hyde Park Antiques. Chinese 
porcelain garden seat, right, from 
Kentshire Galleries. Florian Papp 
table. Brunschwig & Fils chintz. 





















ABOVE: “The lemon-yellow walls 
and crisp off-white woodwork keep 
the living room light both day and 
night. I grouped comfortable chairs 
by the sofa to form the main seating 
area.” Steinway piano. Crystal lamps 
from Colefax & Fowler. Porcelain 
cabbage, foreground, from Old Ver- 
sailles. H. M. Luther mother-of-pearl 
box. Clarence House pouf fabric. 


his chest—he doesn’t know a compli- 
ment from chinoiserie: “I’ve worked 
with many designers and architects over 
the years, but none has been as talented 
and as easy to work with as Mario. No 
one else can combine patterns and 
colors so well. 

“I know when he does a room it will 
make me happy and that I won’t be 
shunted to a person working for him,” 
she continues. “He does it all himself, in- 
cluding climbing up on chairs, hanging 
pictures and moving furniture around un- 
til it looks just right. He knows antiques 
and porcelains and has the ability to find 
the perfect little object for a tabletop. He 


‘has an architect’s eye, invaluable for im- 


proving the bones of a setting. I feel 
fortunate to have found him. I’ve been liv- 
ing in his beautiful interiors ever since.” 


TULLE COLL TEL qe 
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When she found him was in 1987, and 
where she found him was at a Kips Bay 
Decorator Show House, an annual New 
York charitable event that showcases 
not only many of the landmark resi- 
dences but the skills of the city’s top in- 
terior designers as well. Buatta had done 
a living room in the house, English in 
feeling, and the client saw it and loved 
it. She had also seen his work in maga- 
zines and knew he was her man. She 
found out where he lived and knocked 
on his door, just like that. 

His first job for her was that same 
year in Hillsborough, the exclusive area 
near San Francisco where she and her 
husband had a French manor house. Buat- 
ta redecorated the entire maison a la 
francaise, and she couldn’t have been 
more heureuse. She had also been look- 
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THE SICKLY BLUE 


PLASTER WAS 
STRIPPED FROM THE 
LIBRARY, WHICH 
THE: CLIENT 
WANTED PANELED. 





ing for a New York apartment, and she 
and the designer searched the city until 
three years ago, when they fell upon this 
jewel-in-disguise. Says Buatta, “It was 
all plain beige except for a creepy bluish 
paint in what is now the library. It was 
hideous. I called in architect John Mur- 
ray, who at the time was a partner in the 
firm of Ferguson Murray and Shamami- 
an. Together we decided what to do— 
bring out the bones, raise the height of 
the doors, open up the windows to em- 
phasize the magical view, create a badly 
needed flow, remove certain walls and 
shift others forward.” 

It took a year and a half to rebuild and 
redesign the apartment, but when it was 
finished, there was a nineteenth-centu- 
ry English mantel in the living room 
and all the rooms were painted the 

continued on page 238 


Asove: The library. Rint: The new 
paneled library. Drum table, Geor- 
gian armchair and dining chairs, 
Kentshire Galleries. John Boone 
wall lights. Quadrille sofa velvet. Old 
World Weavers drapery fabric with 
Brunschwig & Fils trims. Clarence 
House chair and ottoman print and 
paisley. Wallcovering on ceiling, 
Donghia. Stark geometric carpet. 
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“The master bedroom’s canopy bed 
almost becomes a separate room 
within a room,” says Buatta. Early- 
19th-century mirror, left, from Flo- 
rian Papp. Hyde Park 18th-century 
English étagére. Cowtan & Tout 
valance fringe. Quadrille table skirt 
fabric, foreground. Drapery, table 
skirt and bed hanging trims from 
Scalamandré. Stark carpet. 














Interior Design by Victoria Hagan/Text by Michael Frank 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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ven the most solid 
and well-conceived 
of old houses can 
evolve imperfectly 
over time. Changes in taste 
seem to occur about every 
ten years, so design choices 
that appeared stylish and for- 
ward-thinking one decade 
look clumsy or fussy the next. 
When Victoria Hagan was 
invited to review a house in 





After Photography by Scott Frances 


Westchester County, New 
York, before her clients pur- 
chased it, she quickly deter- 
mined that it had been built 
in the early twentieth centu- 
ry, much renovated during 
the 1920s, then remodeled and 
revised again during the mid- 
1980s. “With these different 
layers,” Hagan recalls, “the 
place was charming and beau- 
tiful. But I sensed that it had 
greater potential. I knew that 
it could be something truly 
elegant and mature.” 

After Hagan’s clients, a 
banker and his wife, acquired 
the property, they invited her 
to give her opinion. “‘T can 
fix up the kitchen for you, 


ABOVE Lert: In New York’s West- 
chester County, designer Victoria 
Hagan (left) renovated a turn-of- 
the-century clapboard house whose 
previous remodelings had begun to 
show their age. “I wanted to take 
the interiors back to an earlier and 
purer sensibility,” she says. 


WINNING SOLU TIONS 
FOR WESTCHES FER 


A CONTEMPORARY ‘TOUCH ENLIVENS A 
TTIMEWORN RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK 





and maybe take a look at the 
master bath,’” Hagan remem- 
bers telling the couple. (Both 
areas had been remade dur- 
ing the 1980s and looked es- 
pecially dated.) No, they told 
her; they wanted to know what 
she really thought. What Ha- 
gan really thought was that 
this house represented a fa- 
miliar sequence in her expe- 
rience of architecture and 
design: At first a place seems 
to be in move-in condition, 
but upon closer inspection it 
becomes apparent that a more 
comprehensive treatment is 
called for. 

The clients were game. As 
residents of the neighbor- 


ABOVE: The entrance hall “had to 
be simplified,” Hagan says. RIGHT: 
She stripped floors and walls, then 
added 18th-century Italian arm- 
chairs, from Marshall Edward An- 
tiques, Regency carved hall chairs, 
from Hyde Park Antiques, and an 
Elizabeth Eakins stair runner. 
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Lert: Pale, luminous colors in the 
living room helped Hagan achieve 
her goal of “admitting as much 
light as possible.” The George III 
parcel-gilt settee, covered in Deco- 
rators Walk linen damask, is from 
Sotheby’s. The sea-grass rug is 
from Beauvais Carpets. 


hood, they had had their eye 
on the graceful old clapboard 
house for several years. They 
were particularly fond of its 
setting, in an established and 
wooded garden, and its ap- 
proach, through an allée of 
London plane trees. The 
parents of grown children, 
they were willing to start all 
over again: They came to the 
planning table with little 
more than a family clock, a 
favorite painting and open 
minds. “They wanted a re- 
treat for their whole family, I 
saw that,” says Hagan. “At the 
same time they wanted to re- 
trieve the house’s fundamen- 
tal strengths, which were 
stateliness and simplicity. 
They wanted the house to be 












more oriented to the garden. 
And they wanted the basic 
structure to be updated and 
put in sharp working shape.” 

She began by addressing 
what she calls the “fuzziness” 
the architecture had devel- 
oped over the years. With ar- 
chitect Michael Canter, who 
works as an exclusive consul- 
tant on Hagan’s architectural 
projects, she removed an over- 
hang and installed a portico, 
streamlining the entrance. 
She painted the beige exteri- 
or a crisp white. Then she 
stripped away the shrubs that 
clung to and cluttered the 
house’s perimeter, faced the 
foundation with stone and 
installed a new slate roof. 
Later changes in the garden 


Top: The living room’s recessed 
lighting “seemed inappropriate for a 
house of this period.” Above: Hagan 
put in lamps and Marvin Alexander 
sconces. Bernd Goeckler chairs; 
John Boone low table. Lee Calicchio 
Antiques mirror and quill box; Doris 
Leslie Blau rug. Decorators Walk 
sofa fabric; Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 


included the elimination of 
the kidney-shaped swimming 
pool and the addition of per- 
golas designed by Canter and 
landscape architect Nancy 
Haseley, who also supervised 
the regrading of the property. 

Hagan’s approach to the 
interiors was to “purify and 
unify, add light and intro- 
duce color” while infusing 
the spaces with the layered 


















“In the dining room, we preserved 
and enhanced the existing cupboards 
and moldings,” says Hagan. The cir- 
ca 1810 clock is Swedish. The chairs 
are late-18th-century Venetian. 
Cowtan & Tout shade fabric; Ran-__ 
dolph & Hein chair fabric. Marshall 
Edwards Antiques chandelier. 





THE CLIENTS “WANTED TO 
RETRIEVE THE HOUSE’S FUNDAMENTAL 

STRENGTHS, WHICH WERE STAT EEINESS 
AND SIMPLICITY,” SAYS HAGAN. 


Top: The kitchen, says Hagan, was 
“a place you didn’t want to be, dark 
and confined in feeling. The light 
was a real problem.” ABove: Fix- 
tures replaced the harsh fluores- 
cent light, and bright tones were 
chosen for cabinets and floor tiles. 
Backsplash from Country Floors. 


but restrained quality that is 
her trademark. In the en- 
trance hall, for instance, she 
peeled off the wallpaper and 
painted the walls a subtle 
gray blue. She removed all 
the window treatments and 


sanded down the floor, which 
had been painted with a faux 
checkerboard Hagan found 
“dishonest.” She applied a 
stencil of flowers and ten- 
drils—“just a hint of the gar- 
den creeping indoors”—and 
selected pieces of period fur- 





niture with strong graphic 
silhouettes, among them Ital- 
ian painted and Regency hall 
chairs and an Empire console. 

Hagan believes that in an 
earlier renovation the living 
room was expanded from its 
original size, which helps to 
explain its long, narrow L 
shape and proportionally low 
ceilings. Her changes there 
were gentle but effective. As 
in the rest of the house, she 
eliminated recessed lighting. 
She removed a mirror over 


the fireplace and substituted 
a plain painted panel, be- 
cause “mirrors don’t always 
expand a room, the way peo- 
ple think. Sometimes they 
can make a space feel clut- 
tered.” She changed the ra- 
diator covers, restored the 
floor and redesigned the bay 
window, replacing its plain 
glass with paned glass. She 
painted the walls cream and 
for the remainder of her 
palette—gray blue, green 
and brown, earth tones all— 





jturned to the Flemish tapes- 
itry panel hanging on one 
jwall and the Turkish Ushak 
}carpet that covers part of the 
Hfloor. The furniture is a rep- 
}resentative Hagan mix of pe- 
I riods and origins and includes 
Jan eighteenth-century En- 
iglish settee, a pair of Emilio 
} Terry armchairs and a con- 
|temporary low table with a 
}steel base and a bronze top. 

} “I think that the interiors, 
hasa whole, have a slight Swed- 
jish influence,” Hagan says. 








Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the dining room, 
where she painted the ceil- 
ing, wainscoting, moldings 
and corner cupboards in var- 
ious tones of that indefinable 
gray blue that the Swedes 
have historically used to stave 
off the melancholia of long 
and icy white winters. Offset 
here by walls painted with 
faux panels and a collection 
of creamware, the blue tones 
revive a room that formerly 
seemed cramped and closed. 





In the nearby library, Hagan 
darkened the blue by several 
shades; she also replaced the 
window and selected furni- 
ture whose bold lines hold 
their own against the vivid 
walls and glowing leather- 
bound books. 

All these adjustments seem 
relatively understated when 
compared with the work Ha- 
gan did in the kitchen and 
master bath, which were com- 
pletely gutted. Both interiors 
were suffering from the 1980s 








Opposite Apove: A dull, perfunc- 
tory family room “was fundamen- 
tally rethought,” says Hagan. ABOVE: 
She and her design team “reworked 
all the architectural details of the 
room to give them the integrity of 
the original house.” Handwoven 
wool rug by Elizabeth Eakins. 
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doldrums: bad flow and over- 
bearing mirrors in the bath, 
and dingy cabinets and bland 
tile in the kitchen. “Although 
we were starting over in these 


spaces, we wanted both of 


them to feel integrated with 
the rest of the house,” she 
says. She chose a glass-and- 
marble vanity and a built-in 
tub for the bath, and she ap- 
pointed the kitchen with a 
limestone floor, painted cab- 
inets and mellow tiles. The 


kitchen was completed with 
elegant new moldings and 
glass fronts for some of the 
upper cabinets. An antique 
Swedish light fixture hangs 
above the breakfast area. 
Similarly comprehensive 
was Hagan’s reworking of the 
family room, which she says 
was the one interior in the 
house that “didn’t feel good 
to me when I first saw it.” It 
was as though, she says, in 
1985 someone had simply 











decided to tack a drywall box 
onto the house. The step- 
down space had low ceilings, 
squat doors and hardly any 
moldings. “I wanted the room 
to feel like it was the infor- 
mal part of a fine old 1920s 
home,” she says. Hagan envi- 
sioned it as an enclosed for- 
mer porch. To this end she 
added three-quarter wain- 
scoting, which “surprisingly 
makes the ceiling feel high- 
er,” beaded board and a grid 


pattern on the ceiling itself 
and a bay window echoing 
the redesigned bay window 
in the living room. She paint- 
ed the walls celery green and 
the moldings and wainscot- 
ing white; selected a pale geo- 
metric handwoven rug; and 
furnished the room with— 
as is her habit—an array of 
emphatic antique and con- 
temporary pieces. An Anglo- 
Indian-style armchair and ot- 
toman come together with a 


low table designed by her of- 
fice, while a nineteenth-cen- 
tury studded throne stool 
keeps company with an En- 
glish Arts and Crafts side table. 

Looking back, Hagan says 
that the house “was a kind of 
Pygmalion experience for me. 
The basic elements were al- 
ready there—already carved, 
so to speak. My job was to 
find a way to free them, to 
bring this lovely old house 
more fully to life.” O 











Opposite: In the master bedroom, 
only the mantelpiece was changed. 
Betow: While structurally unaltered, 
the room is transformed by light 
and color. Clarence House drapery 
fabric; Manuel Canovas duvet cov- 
er. Bernd Goeckler 18th-century 
rectangular mirror; Stark carpet. 
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SALVATION 


JOHN LORING REWORKS A NEW YORK TOWN 
HOUSE FOR A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE THINGS 


Interior Design by Benjamin Sinclair Quinn/Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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“My job description is world’s 
biggest shopper,” quips Tiffany’s 
design director John Loring (oppo- 
site top), hose town house was an 
apartment building. Anove: The 
living room is centered around an 
1853 marble fireplace, Swiss posters 
and contemporary Italian chairs. 
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AxBove RiGurt: Loring and designer 
Benjamin Sinclair Quinn gutted 
the property and created an alcove 
from a hallway. R1iGuT: “We added 
a mirror in the alcove next to where 
the front door once was to bring in 
light,” says Loring. The new cherry 
floor has black-walnut details. 





Lert: A white-tile kitchen and bath 
were turned into a parlor and al- 
cove. BELOw: The alcove’s circa 
1890 Tiffany light fixture has 
shades from Loring’s great-grand- 
parents’ house in Chicago. In the 
parlor are an Irish gilt sofa, a 1938 
Swiss poster and an inlaid Syrian 
table. Rugs from ABC Carpet. 


Ricut: A bedroom and one of the 
four kitchens became the center 
hall and dining room. Opposite: 
Quinn installed floors of yellow 
limestone and put in shelves that 
hold a collection of Charles Cat- 
teau’s 1920s Belgian ceramic vases. 
Solar standing candlesticks. 


t first it may seem 

incongruous that 

John Loring, who 

has for the past 
twenty s been design di- 
rector of Tiffany’s, should 
choose to live in a former 
Hell’s Kitchen apartment 
building a stone’s throw from 
Times Square. Less, perhaps, 
when one learns that his 
great-grandfather was the 
proprietor of America’s larg- 
est three-ring circus and the 
inventor of billboard adver- 
tising. But Loring relishes in- 
congruities, particularly in 
the domains of design. 

“The notion of prove- 
nance or quality for its own 
sake is entirely irrelevant to 
contemporary life,” he says. 
“There’s no reason why the 
priceless artifact, the humble 
memento and pieces from 
wildly disparate eras can’t co- 
exist. Within ten feet of each 
other in one living area are a 
Regency daybed, two Art 
Déco chairs and a desk from 
Sam Flax, while a Frankoma 
lion that I bought at a state 
fair in Texas sits on a table 
from André Groult’s own 
study. These objects have in 
common their strength and 
boldness. They’re visually 
authentic, and for me that’s 
the essential.” 

Loring’s move to west 
midtown wasn’t only incon- 


gruous, it was sudden—but 
then, he is the scion of vaga- 
bonds. His mother had a house 
in Venice that he adored; his 


: 





brother lives in Switzerland; 
he himself has homes in 
London and Paris, and “none 
of us,” he notes, “has ever 
been hesitant to uproot him- 
self when the fancy strikes.” 
It struck the designer unex- 
pectedly nearly three years 
ago, when—having just set- 
tled into a new apartment on 
Fifth Avenue—he read that 
Mayor Giuliani planned a ma- 
jor redevelopment of Hell’s 
Kitchen. The same morning, 
he taxied west and began 
looking for a homestead on 


this new frontier before the 
land rush began. 

His new residence is a nar- 
row, four-story town house 
built in 1853, whose long 
windows once looked out to- 
ward the farms that then 
lay west of Ninth Avenue. 
Needless to say, the land- 
scape has changed. Today it 
is a neighborhood of experi- 
mental theaters, ethnic res- 
taurants and a vibrant street 
life. From his roof, Loring 
has a view of the great steel- 
and-glass towers to the east, 


but also of Victorian chim- 
neys and tenement fire es- 
capes. The extremes of scale 
and of wealth—appeal to 
his love of the incongruous. 
It took a certain pioneer 
vision to see the possibilities 
in the former apartment 
building, which was a warren 
of little apartments with a 
claustrophobic stairwell and 
a rubbish-filled patio. He 
knew he was facing a daunt- 
ing renovation that would 
require great lucidity and de- 
termination. But those were 


the qualities that had attract- 
ed him to the work of young 
British designer Benjamin 
Sinclair Quinn, who collabo- 
rated with him on his former 
Upper East Side apartment 
(see Architectural Digest, Feb- 
ruary 1996). Their strengths, 
says Loring, are complemen- 
tary. “I’ve seen too much,” he 

ains, “and Ben has an 
unjaded eye. I’m easily dis- 
tracted; he’s very focused. 
I’ve generally lived in white 
rooms; he has an audacious 
sense of color. But we both 
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RiGut: “I find the absence of archi- 
tectural detail in American homes 
disturbing,” says Loring, who 
added door surrounds. Far RIGHT: 
Meadows Farm by John F. Herring, 
Sr., is in the study. Carlyle sofa; 
Quadrille fabric. Baker Furniture 
table. Tiffany’s candleholders, 
picture frame and fire surround. 


BELOw: A circa 1890 Egyptian 
Revival panel, set against a back- 
ground of Venetian mosaic glass, 
was used as architectural ornamen- 
tation in the study. Loring’s collec- 
tion of Favrile glass panels includes 
two that Louis Comfort Tiffany 
had used as display samples. 
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admire architectural detail.” 
After leaving art school 
“for the real world,” Quinn, 
who is not yet thirty, 
his career renovating farm- 
houses in his native Lanca- 
shire. Loring was his first 
high-profile client, although 
he is currently collaborating 
with fashion designer Stella 








McCartney on her London 
house. “I’m interested in the 


_ fabric of a building,” Quinn 


says, “and in creating rooms 
whose integrity does not de- 
pend on their furnishings. I 
like grandeur, but not when 


it’s pretentious, and only 


where it’s appropriate. Jack 
and I work well together be- 




















cause he’s visually emotional 
and I’m down-to-earth. At 
times I think he’s somewhat 
burdened by his erudition— 
his deep sense of reference 
and history. For me, some- 
thing works or it doesn’t.” 
After Loring’s trusted con- 
tractor, Ken Mason, had 
stripped the house to its 





skeleton and replaced its core 
systems, Quinn supervised 
the installation of an open 
modern staircase of painted 
steel and natural cherry. He 
then began to layer the 
rooms with the architectural 
enrichments that are his sig- 
nature: period moldings; a 
coffered ceiling; Ac 
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doorframes; a George II cu- 
rio cabinet built into the 
back of a former vestibule. 
He and Loring chose the col- 
ors from a palette of paints 
developed for the historic 
houses of the British Nation- 
al Trust. On a landing and in 
alcoves they built false door- 
ways lined floor-to-ceiling 
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Lert: A kitchen “with excellent 
views of the Empire State Build- 
ing” became the living area of the 
top-floor loft. BeLow: “I like using 
oversize things to make small 
rooms look bigger.” Loring’s 1969 
painting Joseph Losey’s Living Room 
hangs over a slate fireplace. Re- 
gency daybed with Quadrille fabric. 


Ricut: “The four-story house was 
a warren of tiny rooms,” says Lor- 
ing, “but its modest scale appealed 
to me.” OpposirTE: A guest bed- 
room that looks toward the master 
bedroom has French and Italian 
movie posters. Tiffany’s vase. Her- 
mes bed throw. Rug, ABC Carpet. 
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' with mirror so that each 


room seems to flow into its 
double. “Because the house is 
narrow and rather dark,” says 
Quinn, “I wanted to build in 


' as much detail and as much 


book and display space for 


| Jack’s treasures as possible.” 


Loring, who calls himself 
“an acquisitor rather than a 
collector,” has an especially 
rich array of ceramics bought 
in “hit-and-run shopping 
raids of no more than an 
hour in whatever city I hap- 


R 


pen to be visiting.” His aim, 
however, is true, because the 
raids have netted a set of 
eighteenth-century inkwells 
(an hour in Bermuda) and 
ceramics by 1950s Danish 
modernists (an hour in Co- 
penhagen) and the Art Déco 
potter Charles Catteau (an 
hour in Paris). 

When all one’s possessions 
have a biography, as Loring’s 
do, the residence that con- 
tains them becomes a memo- 
ry palace, and every story of 


the house is a complex and 
intensely personal visual nar- 
rative. He says that his guests 
invariably choose a favorite 
floor. His own is the darkly 
luminous and haute bohemi- 
an suite of rooms off the en- 
trance hall, “purposefully un- 
derlit for serenity,” which 
open, at the rear, to a garden 
landscaped by Quinn. 

In the dining room, the 
walls have murals composed 
of a set of bucolic blue-and- 
white tile panels from a Lis- 








bon palace that were made in 
1695. Loring borrowed their 
motif of tulips and roses for 
the Tiffany’s china service 
he owns. Antique Nepalese 
beakers of silvered brass 
once belonged to his friend 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, 
who, as an editor at Double- 
day, published six of Loring’s 

books on taste and décor. 
The owner takes particu- 
lar pride in his study, which 
was designed to showcase 
continued on page 244 


“THERE’S NO REASON WHY THE PRICELESS ARTIFACT; THE HUMBLE 
MEMENTO AND PIECES FROM WILDLY DISPARATE’ ERAS CAN’T COEXIST” 
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Interior Design by Fobn Cottrell 
Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp 
Before Photography by Peter Valli 
After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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hile traveling through 
Italy, Jim and Beverly 
Zaleski found themselves 
captivated by the worn 
beauty of Renaissance buildings, with 
their arches and colonnades and felici- 
tous blend of plastered walls and gilt 
ceilings. “We love Italian style,” says Jim 
Zaleski. “The Italians have an architec- 
ture that’s masculine—Mediterranean, 
but not as froufrou as the French.” 
After one such trip in 1993, the Za- 
leskis returned home to the southern 
California city of Santa Barbara, where 
they gave designer Jon Sorrell the final 
go-ahead to begin building their new 
house. They had met Sorrell two years 
earlier, after he had built a much-ad- 
mired Italian-style villa, Il Paradiso, in 





“Tt’s amazing to find such a feeling of 
Europe in California,” designer John 
Cottrell says of a residence in Mon- 
tecito. ABOVE: The Palladian-style 
house’s exterior was designed by Jon 
Sorrell. Rigut: The raced gar- 
den has 96 steps and was designed 
by landscape architect Sandy Devine. 
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ABOVE: John Cottrell, center, with 
residents Jim and Beverly Zaleski. 
“Tf John couldn’t find the items 
that we wanted, he found a way to 
have them made,” says Jim Zaleski. 


ABOVE: Groin-vaulted ceilings in 
the entrance hall “established the 
room’s classic design,” Cottrell 
says. RiGuT: Fifteen molds were 
required to make up the cast- 
bronze pieces of the chandeliers. 
The wrought iron railing is in the 
18th-century French style. 


the hills of nearby Montecito. Sorrell 
had also purchased the house next door 
to I Paradiso, planning to construct an- 
other residence—this one to be mod- 
eled on Palladio’s Villa Barbaro, outside 
Venice. The Zaleskis purchased the land 
and the architectural plans from Sorrell 
and asked him to build the house. 

“The original house was a modern, 
1970s, single-story residence designed 
by architect Jack Warner,” Sorrell says. 
“The plan was to embellish and add, but 
we went through so many alterations 
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“TT REMINDS ME OF A 
HOUSE THE VANDERBILIS 
WOULD HAVE DONE,” 
SAYS JOHIN COT TREEE 


AsBove: “There was no way to know 
how the living room—or any room— 
would look in the early stages,” says 
Cottrell. Ricut: He used “typical 
Venetian colors—turquoises, golds 
and pinks.” Scalamandré drapery 
and sofa fabric. Brunschwig & Fils 
gold chair brocade. Stark carpet. 


that the whole house ended up being 
bulldozed. Only the slab was left.” 

The process took six years, but the 
Zaleskis now live in Villa Zefiro, which 
is named for the gentle zephyrs wafting 
up from the Pacific Ocean. After passing 
through iron gates, one drives across a 
stone bridge shaded by mature oaks, 
past enclaves of roses and limestone 
stairs guarded by carved lions, to a 
paved courtyard inlaid with a compass 
mosaic. [he house faces a motor court, 
surrounded by a loggia, and a hillside 
fountain made of giant stone clamshells. 
The soothing sound of tumbling water 
tickles the memory, and one feels trans- 
ported mysteriously and immediately to 
the Italian countryside. 

Sorrell’s vision for the house was ex- 
pansive and orderly, with hig ili 
columns and ; S ing 
a sense of soaring space. He aligned the 
living, dining and music rooms as well 
as the master suite along a single axis on 
the first floor. 

The vaulted ceiling of the entrance 
gallery, which leads to all the principal 
rooms, is banded in terra-cotta, painted 
with putti and illuminated by bronze 
chandeliers. The regal tone is under- 
scored by an eighteenth-century Italian 
console table that stands beneath a nine- 
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Lert: Identical arches and Tuscan 
columns serve to link the dining, 
living and music rooms. OpposiTE: 
The elaborately coffered dining 
room ceiling contains more than 75 
separately cast pieces. Scalamandré 
chair fabric. Brunschwig & Fils 
wallcovering. Stark carpet. 


BeLow: The Baroque-style music 
room “is like a private retreat in a 
hotel or club, where I'll go to read 
and have a glass of wine,” says Jim 
Zaleski. Drapery fabric and wall- 
covering from Decorators Walk. 
Clarence House wing chair fabric. 
Scalamandré striped chair fabric. 





teenth-century painting of the Virgin 
Mary, done in the style of Raphael. 

To take full advantage of the house’s 
hilltop site and misty ocean views, Sor- 
rell installed generous rows of French 
doors at the end of each large room. But 
in the living room, it’s not the ocean 
that first captures one’s attention. 
Rather, eyes are drawn upward to the 


ceiling, carved and painted with a Tiepo- 
lo-style scene of the myth of Icarus. 
Jim Zaleski, an engineer who devised a 
handheld computer to perform auto- 
motive diagnostics, was drawn to this 
cautionary tale of invention and hubris 
and points out medallions extolling 
virtue, study, discipline and art. Sorrell 
considers the artist, Kurt Wenner, to be 


“the finest fresco and mural painter in 
the United States.” Wenner spent a year 
painting the huge scene on canvas, which 
was then mounted on the ceiling. 

“We wanted an ornate interior in- 
spired by the palaces of Venice,” Jim Za- 
leski says. At Sorrell’s suggestion, Los 
Angeles—based John Cottrell was brought 
aboard to oversee the interior design. 
“When I started, a lot had already been 
done,” Cottrell says. “The house was 
framed, and the rooms were plastered, 
but there was no color or detail.” 

Within this house of elaborately 
painted ceilings and intricate moldings, 
cornices and mantels, however, Cottrell 
opted for relative simplicity. “My input 
was the finish: the furnishings, the floors, 
the basic palette. We started with the 
rugs after seeing an old Aubusson that 
had an earth background with wonder- 
ful raspberry and turquoise and gold in 
it. It was French, not Italian, but I saw 
those colors in the house.” Cottrell had 
copies of the eighteenth-century rug 





made and used them to unify the living, 
dining and music rooms. “John incor- 
porated the faded, patched areas of the 
original into the design,” says Jim Zales- 

ki, who was fascinated by the process. 
The rug plays a part in what he calls 
his “night and day living room.” Two 
rose silk sofas are placed back to back so 
that one faces the windows to the sea for 
daytime vistas, while the other faces the 
carved-stone-and-terra-cotta fireplace. 
continued on page 246 


ABOVE: The master bedroom “began 
with just an idea for a ceiling,” says 
Cottrell. Ricut: The bed is a copy 
of one owned by the late designer 
Michael Taylor. Scalamandré chaise 
and bed brocade. Stroheim & Ro- 
mann table skirt. Decorators Walk 
drapery and armchair fabrics. 


Asove: Adherence to classical sym- 
metry informs the view to the pool 
and the poolhouse, whose portico 
is based on that of Palladio’s Villa 
Emo. The fountain is also a Jacuzzi. 
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ROOMS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


A FRESH OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 
A DATED LAKESIDE RETREAT 


Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Edward 7. North 




















ou really made a 

mistake,” said Leon- 

ard Lauder to his 

good friends Mar- 
jorie Reed Gordon and her 
husband, Ellery Gordon. 
“This is the ugliest house 
I’ve ever seen.” 

Lauder, speaking unguard- 
edly but sincerely, was refer- 
ring to a cottage that the 
couple had just purchased. 


“Tt takes full advantage of its sur- 
roundings,” Marjorie Reed Gordon 
says of the weekend retreat in up- 
state New York she shares with her 
husband, Ellery Gordon. Top: “The 
house had green siding and awk- 
ward roof pitches.” ABOVE: Lattice- 
work offsets the new cedar shingles. 
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Marjorie Reed Gordon, who 
has written books on enter- 
taining and Venetian glass, 
describes it as having had 
“pea-green shingles on the 
outside and a stained avoca- 
do-green shag rug inside,” 
and adds, “It also had knotty- 
pine paneling, a BarcaLoung- 
er, ceiling fans, a plastic rub- 
ber plant and a fondue set. 
Everything that was wrong 


RiGutT: Black-and-white Stafford- 
shire ware fills the niches flanking 
the fireplace, the focal point of a ie 1 i) 
conversation area in the great 

room. Orchid-print pillow and seat 
cushion fabric from Boussac Fadi- 
ni. Fire surround moldings and 
pilasters from Enkeboll Designs. 
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IN PROGRESS 


Top AND Agove: Sliding glass doors 
and a wall were removed, a door- 
way was closed up, and the ceiling 
was raised to form the great room. 
Ricut: “The French doors bring 
both lake and garden views inside.” 
Boussac Fadini fabric and Houlés 
trim on scroll-back slipper chairs. 


Asove: “Our primary goal was to 

create an element of surprise, as 

the lake only reveals itself when 
you enter the house,” says Reed 
Gordon, with Ellery Gordon. 
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with the sixties was there.’ 

What was right about the 
house was its setting, on a 
small lake surrounded by the 
wooded hills of a nature pre- 
serve in New York’s West- 
chester County, an hour’s 
drive northeast of New York 
City. “You don’t see the lake 
until you’ve come through 
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the house,” Reed Gordon ex- 
plains. “And even on the dank 
day in February when I first 
saw it, it was enchanting 
—not another building in 
view and the house sited 
almost as though it was float- 
ing on the water.” She called 
her husband on her cell 
phone and said, “I’m walking 


down to the shore between 
boulders that make it seem 
like ?m on Capri.” 

She was alone because 
Ellery Gordon, a manufac- 
turer of men’s and women’s 
apparel—after a frustrating 
hunt for a weekend retreat 
that he characterizes as “neg- 
ative voyeurism”—had de- 


Far Lert AND Lert: “We felt that 
the barely seven-foot-high ceilings 
were oppressive, so we asked for a 
fourteen-foot raised ceiling and a 
series of clerestory windows to 
provide a light-flooded environ- 
ment for the dining area of the 
great room,” explains Reed Gordon. 


BeLow: A gilt French chandelier il- 
luminates the dining area, which 
looks out to the covered veranda. 
Opposite: “The walls were painted 
to resemble the whitewashed old 
planks of a Maine boathouse,” 
Reed Gordon points out. Floral pil- 
low fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 





clared, “I’m not going to 
look at one more place.” 
Torn between the exhaustion 
from the search and his wife’s 
infectious enthusiasm, he 
said in response to her call, 
“Buy it. Don’t negotiate. 
Don’t ask for an engineering 
report. Just buy it.” 

Then they had to decide 
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ABoveE: The master bedroom faces 
the veranda and pergola, which fol- 
low the entire length of the lake- 
side facade of the house. The bed, 
draped in Indian taffeta, is crowned 
with a coronet. “It’s like waking up 
in a golden barge in an enchanted 
forest,” says Reed Gordon. 


RiGut: “We designed a roofed and 
sheltered area on the veranda to cor- 
respond with the dining area inside. 
Everyone wants to eat outside, 
though. This spot has become our 
summer living room.” The rattan 
furniture dates from the 1930s. 
Fern print from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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what to do with their prize. 

“T ‘think pink,’” says Reed 
Gordon, quoting the old Kay 
Thompson line from the 
movie Funny Face. “I wanted 
to start decorating from the 
moment we bought it, but 
Ellery said, “There has to bea 
house there first to decorate.’” 

Ellery Gordon, who is six- 
foot-four, had experience re- 
designing houses to his scale, 
physically and imaginatively. 
“There were some restric- 
tions,” he notes. “We’re in 
what’s called a wetlands buf- 
fer zone, so according to 
state environmental guide- 





lines, we couldn’t change 
the footprint of the house.” 
What they could change was 
the height of the ceilings, 
the tiny windows that only 
gave tantalizing glimpses 
of the view and the series of 
boxy rooms. 

“We wanted to open the 
house up inside and open it to 
the lake,” says Gordon. “And 
that entailed creating a great 
room with French doors on 
the water side.” The couple 
put a fourteen-foot-high lan- 
tern ceiling over the dining 
area, with a row of clerestory 
windows on all four sides. 


Light pours in from above. 

The presence of the lake 
is constant and constantly 
changing. “It’s spring fed,” 
says Gordon, “and so the 
morning fog burns off un- 
evenly, leaving islands of mist.” 

In order to take advantage 
of the view, the Gordons de- 
signed a veranda with a pergo- 
la for the waterfront side of 
the house. It reminds them of 
happy times spent on the lakes 
of northern Italy and enables 
them to relax, read and dine 
close to the shifting, shim- 
mering land- and waterscape. 


On the landward side, they 


planted an old-fashioned gar- 
den of buddleias, hollyhocks 
and foxgloves, with the help 
of landscape architect Bar- 
bara Paca. They enclosed the 
space with a latticework fence 
that gives a sense of privacy. 
“The lattice complements 
the cedar shingles on the 
house,” says Reed Gordon. 
“Our place looks like it could 
be a summer retreat in Maine 
or on Nantucket.” 

Inside, Reed Gordon want- 
ed the furnishings to be a sur- 
prise. “I thought this should 
be more elegant than a con- 

continued on page 247 





Wrought iron furniture rests on 
the dock, which is located at the 
base of the rocky promontory 

that the house sits on. “We chose 
the gray-and-white-striped canvas 
to harmonize with the silvery pa- 
tina of the weathered dock and 
cabana,” notes Reed Gordon. 
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UTTON PLACE 
‘TRANSFORMATION 


A DESIGNER’S OWN MANHATTAN APARTMENT 
IS REVIVED WITH COLOR AND DASH 


BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY THOMAS J. FLEMING 





“It had egg-yolk-yellow walls and a 
wall-to-wall avocado-colored shag 
carpet,” interior designer Thomas 
J. Fleming (far left) of Irvine & 
Fleming says of the apartment he 
refurbished in a prewar building 
on Manhattan’s East River. 


Lert: “The entrance hall was a 
long, undistinguished space.” Op- 
POSITE: Fleming dropped the ceil- 
ing to hide several asymmetrical 
beams, installed recessed lighting 
and applied vinyl to the walls “to 
get texture,” he says, before paint- 
ing them Venetian red. 


Interior Design by Thomas 7. Fleming of Irvine & Fleming/Text by Annette Tapert/After Photography by Peter R. Peirce 


t was not interesting architectural 

details that attracted interior de- 

signer Thomas J. Fleming of Irvine 

& Fleming to his 850-square-foot, 
one-bedroom apartment. Aside from a 
step-down living room that was remi- 
niscent of an Art Déco movie set, the 
apartment was nondescript. How un- 
impressive was it? Consider: bilious 
yellow walls, an avocado-green shag 
carpet, a grungy bath and a kitchen 
the size of a small closet. And, for 
all that, overpriced. 

What the apartment did have was a 
Sutton Place South address overlooking 
a row of stunning town houses and a 
view of the Fifty-ninth Street brid, 
so quintessentially New York that j 
would make even a jaded heart skip a 
beat. “I had decorated an apartment in 
the building years ago,” Fleming says, 
“and it was always in the back of my 
mind that someday Id like to live 
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there.” That was not just a whim but 
a destiny. “My grandfather was a steel- 
worker, and he helped build that bridge. 
I thought it would be wonderful to have 
an apartment where you could see it.” 
The move was a classic New York real 
estate saga. Fleming waited for the price 
to come down. He made an offer that 
was accepted. In the meantime, the deal 
fell through on the apartment he then 
owned. He reneged on Sutton Place. 
Someone else made an offer. “By that 
time I was determined to live in the 
building and made a bid for a studio. 


Just as we were finalizing the sale, I 


realized I didn’t want to live in one 
room. So I went back to inquire about 
is apartment. The other offer hadn’t 
ked out, and the place was still for 
ale. So I bought it. 
“I have a house in the country,” he 
says (see Architectural Digest, Septem- 
1997), “and I’m only in New York 


ber 


Monday through Thursday. Sometimes 
an apartment that gets as little use 
as this one does can look sterile. I 
wanted a place that would make me 
want to be there. And it’s worked out 
that way. I stay home in the evenings 
a lot more than I used to.” 

Fleming’s structural renovations 
were focused on the entrance hall. The 
long, unremarkable space “had too 
many doors, asymmetrical beams and a 
low soffit,” remembers Fleming, who 
began by gutting a large closet and re- 
placing it with a wall of bookshelves. To 
hide the irregular positioning of the 
beams, he dropped the ceilings, and 
he put in an arch to eliminate the sof- 
fit and “visually break up the hall.” He 
applied vinyl to the walls and paint- 
ed them Venetian red. “You use vinyl 
to get texture, then paint. That way 
the color you put on takes on differ- 
ent tones.” Finally, he rebuilt the ply- 
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BELOw: The fire surround “was out 
of proportion for the living room.” 
RiGutT: Fleming put in a farmhouse 
mantelpiece, which he stripped and 
glazed. Lee Jofa drapery fabric; Cow- 
tan & Tout sofa chintz; Clarence 
House green mohair on armchair; 
Christopher Norman pillow fabric. 


wood steps that descend to the living 
room in oak. 

The living room required fewer 
changes. Fleming replaced a porphy- 
ry mantelpiece that he deemed too 
small for the room with a large but 
shallow pine one that came from an 
old Long Island farmhouse. “It was 
mostly just a facade,” he says. ‘To give 
it depth, his contractors, Alex and Jane 
Marinos—“the mom and pop of New 
York contractors,” he quips—extended 
the sides and shelf with pine, then 
stripped and glazed it. “It looks more 
sophisticated than it really should,” 
Fleming notes. He preserved the orig- 
inal cove moldings but removed the 
battered baseboards and installed some 
that were taller and more in keep- 
ing with the prewar style of the build- 
ing. In this room, as throughout, the 
hardwood floors were scraped and 
stained a dark walnut. 

Though he chose a wallcovering with 


“WHEN YOU’RE 
PUT TING A 
ROOM TOGETHER, 
WHATEVER 
WORK WAS DONE 
THAT DAY IS 
ALL YOU SEE.” 
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BELow: “There were eight phone 
jacks in the living room, and the 
moldings were all chewed up.” LEFT: 
The cove moldings were preserved, 
but the baseboards are new. Sander- 
son wallcovering with Christopher 
Hyland border; Clarence House 
stripe on méridienne; Stark sisal rug. 








a cool off-white-and-beige pattern, he 
thought that its contrasting border 
might attract too much attention. 
“When you're putting a room together, 
whatever work was done that day or 
week is all that you see. I seriously 
thought of changing the border. It 
wasn’t until I hung pictures that I de- 
cided it was okay.” Among the pieces in 
the room is a beveled-mirror folding 
screen—made from the doors he ripped 
out of the entrance hall—that reflects 
the Fifty-ninth Street bridge. 

The main problem with the bedroom 
was the walls: “They were uneven, and a 
shallow recess was twelve inches from 
the ceiling at one end and twenty inch- 
es at another.” Fleming furred out the 
walls, boxed in the recess and drywalled 
over a side window, “which gave me a 
place to put my bed.” He then applied a 
yellow striped wallcovering. 

The centerpiece of the bedroom had 
to be the view—even if that meant sac- 
rificing balance and scale. “The two 
mirrors hanging next to the bedroom 
window make absolutely no sense,” says 
Fleming. “They’re there because they 
let me see the bridge from different 
places. I sit on the chair beside the chest 
of drawers to put my shoes on, and I can 
see the view from the mirrors.” 

One of the reasons that Fleming’s 
new apartment looks so lived in may be 
that most of its contents have traveled 
with him. “Possessions should move 
through your life,” observes the design- 
er. “Almost everything was in my previ- 
dus apartment.” The living room and 
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bedroom draperies were remade to fit 
the new windows. A few upholstered 
pieces were simply slipcovered. Sev- 
eral items, such as the méridienne in 
the hall, had been in storage. And cer- 
tain pieces are the touchstones of a 
long and distinguished career. “The 
club chair in the bedroom goes back 
to the early days of the firm, before it 
was Irvine and Fleming. ‘The eigh- 
teenth-century English desk in the liv- 
ing room represents one year’s bonus 
from ages ago.” 

The fondness for recycling is, in fact, 
part of the design philosophy of Flem- 
ing and his partner, Keith Irvine, who 
this year will celebrate forty years 
of working together. “Part of our ap- 
proach is to try to use the furniture 
clients already own,” explains Fleming. 
“Some people don’t want to, but often 
that’s because they don’t see another use 
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for a piece of furniture. A person gets 
a mind-set for a piece, like, ‘It can only 
be used as a bedside table.’ The same 
goes for the clients we’ve worked with 
over the years. We like to move their 
furniture around in their existing apart- 
ment, or, if they move, we encourage 
them to use the same pieces.” 

Now that ‘Thomas Fleming’s apart- 
ment is finished, is there anything he 
wishes he’d done differently? “I can 
still see adding a few more architectural 
details,” he says. “In time I may em- 
bellish the opening between the en- 
trance hall and the living room with 
pilasters.” He adds, “From day one I 
wanted a loft on this street, and they 
just don’t exist. ’ve thought of break- 
ing down the wall between the living 
room and the bedroom to have one big 
space. If | get crazy enough, I just might 
do it someday.” ‘at : 





Asove: In the bedroom, Fleming 
furred out uneven walls, rehung 
the door in the opposite direction 
(“The contractors balked”), replaced 
the baseboards and covered the walls 
in a yellow stripe. “Every surface, 
except in the closets, is wallpapered 
or covered with something.” 


Opposite: A window that didn’t let 
in much light was closed off “to 
give more freedom to the room,” 
Fleming says. “I was undecided 
which side would house the bed, 
telephone and TY, so I had both 
sides wired.” Boussac Fadini fabric 


for headboard and bed skirt. 
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Interior Design by Thomas Britt, Asip/Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Before Photography by Maurice Prather/After Photography by Durston Saylor 





ore than a de- 


cade ago clients 

of New York de- 

signer ‘lhomas 
sritt moved into a large ‘Tus- 
can-style villa in the greater 
Kansas City area, where Britt 
has deep roots and continu- 
ing connections, both per- 
sonal and professional. Britt 
declared that house to have 
been “the object of his fan- 
tasy for years” 
completed the design in the 


when he 


mid-eighties (see Architec- 
tural Digest, August 1985). 
When the clients decided 
they wanted to live on a qui- 
eter scale, they came back to 
Britt to help them design a 
smaller house. 

A quieter scale, but not a 
less grand one. “These peo- 
ple come from four genera- 
tions of midwestern fami- 
lies,” says Britt. “They’ve 
always had good furniture, 
and they’ve added important 
pieces to what they inherited. 
There was no question that 
the new house had to com- 
plement the pieces they al- 
ready owned.” 

The house that the clients 


Thomas Britt, with the help of his 
colleague, architectural designer 
Peter Napolitano, expanded the 
interiors of a modest residence 
(above) in the Kansas City area. 
RIGHT AND Far RiGut: Limestone- 
and-granite floors were laid in the 
entrance hall. Bergamo stripe. 
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found is what Britt describes 
as “1950s French style,” and 
although it had generous 
front and rear courtyards, the 
rooms were low and not very 
big. “As soon as I walked 
in,” says Britt, “I thought it 
was too cramped. Even a few 
pieces from their former 
house would never fit there. I 
wondered what in the world 
I was going to do.” 

The solution, says Britt, 
was “to go all the way up.” 
The kitchen and one of the 
bedrooms already had cathe- 
dral ceilings. With the help 
of his colleague, architectur- 
al designer Peter Napolitano, 
as well as the Kansas City— 
area firm of Nearing, Staats, 
Prelogar & Jones Architects, 
Britt tore out the ceilings of 
the living room and the din- 
ing room and raised them to 
follow the sloped roofline. 

To dignify the rooms, 
Britt and Napolitano applied 


HEIGHTENING 
THE STYLE OUOTIDNG 
IN THE MIDWEST 


heavy panel moldings to the 
walls and ceilings, which, 
paradoxically, make the rooms 
seem bigger. The height 
is further emphasized by 
pairs of arched mirrors that 
were hung facing one an- 
other in each room—“mir- 
ror images,” Britt says with 
a chuckle—and run from the 
peak of the roof to the 
baseboards. These kinds of 
Neoclassical details, raised to 
the Baroque or even Man- 
nerist scale, make fitting 
backdrops for the clients’ 
antique pieces. 

In the living room, Britt 
installed a marble Directoire 
fire surround at the bottom 
of one mirror, but in the din- 
ing room, which has no fire- 
place, he put a Louis XV 
black-lacquered coromandel 
commode at the foot of one 
mirror and a Georgian side 
table at the foot of the other. 

In an equally pragmatic 




















BeLow: The living room—like the 
rest of the house—had low ceilings. 
Ricut: “We blasted them out to 
make as large a space as possible.” 
Donald Maxcy designed the lighting. 
Frederick P. Victoria & Son uphol- 
stered open-arm chairs in living 
room and gallery; Schumacher toile. 
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TO DIGNIFY 
THE ROOMS, 
BRITT ADDED 
HEAVY PANEL 
MOLDING TO 
THE WALLS AND 
CEILINGS. 


but less respectful spirit, 
Britt took the clients’ Hep- 
plewhite-style dining chairs 
and sent them to New York, 
where they were stripped, 
gessoed and gilded. “Now 
they look so glittery, they 
seem to be dancing togeth- 
er,” he says. Similarly, dhur- 
ries he had had made in India 
for the old residence were 
cut down for use in this one. 
“Dhurries are less serious 
than other rugs,” Britt ob- 
serves. “It was good to use 
them in the previous, grand- 
er house to undercut all the 
opulence; and it pleased the 
clients to be able to use 
them yet again.” 

Another change was the 
black-and-white palette. (“The 
former house was predom- 
inantly pink, salmon and 
coral,” Britt notes.) The en- 
trance hall floor was laid with 
beige-limestone tiles and 
black-granite details; the liv- 
ing room and dining room 
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BELow: The dining room had been 
painted red and yellow. Ricut: Af- 
ter opening up the space, Britt ap- 
plied panel molding to the pitched 
ceilings, repainted using white and 
gray tones and hung huge arched 
mirrors on opposite walls “to re- 
flect and accent the room’s height.” 


walls were painted in shades 
of pale gray and white; the 
living room furniture was 
covered in black-and-white 
toile; and even the kitchen 
has stools upholstered in 
black-and-white fabric. 
Colorful accents are scat- 
tered throughout—red Chi- 
nese porcelain lamps, coral 
Chinese pillows and a green 
eighteenth-century Dutch 
marquetry cabinet are in the 
living room, and a pair of 
Anglo-Indian cabinets paint- 
ed black and gold stand in 
the guest bedroom. In the 
long gallery that runs be- 





ABOVE: “We turned the volumes of 
the rooms into something entirely 
different,” says Britt, in an alcove 
off the gallery. “It wasn’t so much 
about doubling or quadrupling the 
spaces as it was about making them 
appropriate for the furniture.” 
Coraggio sheer drapery fabric. 
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hind the living room and 
dining room to the bed- 
rooms, a red coromandel 
folding screen gives interest 
to what otherwise would be 
a blank wall. 

Just off the gallery is an 
alcove with a pair of nine- 
teenth-century Italian arm- 
chairs, which Britt covered 
in black-and-white-striped 
fabric, and a black-lacquered 
chinoiserie cabinet that con- 
ceals a television and a bar. 
“That’s where my clients 
relax,” Britt says. 

They completely rede- 
signed the wing where the 


master bedroom and guest 
bedroom are located. “We 
raised the ceilings, tore out 
walls and put in new win- 
dows,” says Britt. “We creat- 
ed a core between the bed- 
rooms that holds two baths 

with domed ceilings and 
chinoiserie lanterns—and 
two dressing rooms.” The 
guest bedroom is decorated 
in black and white, with a soft 
red dhurrie to add warmth. 





The master bedroom is an 
homage to the colors of a 
Tuscan villa. The walls are 
painted a soft pink, and the 
bedcovering, upholstery fab- 
ric and draperies are a coral 
taffeta print. For the window 
at the end of the room, Britt 
made an arched valance to 
repeat the shape of the mir- 
rors elsewhere in the house. 
“We couldn’t make a real 
arched window, because it 
would have looked odd from 
the outside,” Britt explains. 
“But after I raised the ceiling, 
the end of the room needed 
something imposing to meet 
that high central beam.” 

On the lower level of the 
house, he constructed two 
bedrooms and a sitting room 
with black-lacquered walls, 
and he reconfigured the rear 
garden to accommodate a 
swimming pool. “On the ter- 
race, we were able to use all 
the garden furniture from 
the old house,” he says. “And 
downstairs we put the wick- 
er furniture designed by 
Jean-Michel Frank that my 
client had in her garden 
room before.” 

By giving the residence 
what he describes as “soaring 
spaces,” Britt has created a 
scale of continuity for clients 
who wanted to scale down 
but not scale back. 0 
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THE MASTER BEDROOM IS 
AN HOMAGE TO THE COLORS 
OF A TUSCAN VILLA. 


Asove: The black-and-white pal- 
ette in the guest bedroom “keeps 

it crisp,” Britt says. The Anglo-In- 
dian ebonized and gilded cabinet is 
one of a pair. The carved and paint- 
ed console in the gallery is Louis XV; 
the trumeau is Louis XVI. Clarence 
House chair fabric. 
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ABOVE: The master bedroom was 
gutted. RiGut: Britt designed a 
high arched valance, which hides a 
rectangular front window, to echo 
the shape of the mirrors in the 
public rooms. The pyramid book- 
cases “emphasize the retrofit.” 
Brunschwig & Fils silk taffeta print. 
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REINVENTING A FIRE-DAMAGED HOUSE OVERLOOKING THE SOUND = 


Architecture by Shope Reno Wharton/Interior Design by MAC II 
Text by Susan Cheever/After Photography by Matt Wargo 


or nearly a century it rose from 
the shimmer of Long Island 
Sound like a fairy-tale castle. 
Slate gables and brick chimneys 
jutted into the endless sky, and windows 
seemed to radiate a mysterious light 
Trading schooners passed on their way 
from New York to Boston. Generations 
of herons nested in the rocks near the 
seawall. But when architect Allan Shope 
first saw it three years ago, this dream 
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house on the Westchester coastline was 
a charred, dripping reality. A fire had 
gutted the interior, leaving splintered 
wood and collapsed walls within the 
stone shell. “It was wrecked,” says Ber- 
nard Wharton, Shope’s partner. “It was 
as bad as you can imagine.” 

Now, dream and reality have come 
together in a renovation for a Manhat- 
tan investment banker and his fam)'y. 
“It’s the most dramatic example of | o- 


fore and after that I’ve ever seen,” says 
Shope. Outside, the house retains its 
dark majesty; inside, it is a dance of light 
and watery rhythms built by Shope and 
Wharton and decorated by Mica Erte- 
gun and the late Chessy Rayner of MAC 
II. The morning sun streams through 
the draperies in the master bedroom. 
From the family room the owners can 
watch the moon rise above their private 
horizon. “I love to come in the door 
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Asove: “The clients loved the 
property, but it wasn’t a friendly 
house,” says architect Allan Shope 
of Shope Reno Wharton, who re- 
constructed a fire-damaged resi- 
dence built in the 1920s on Long 
Island Sound. “The question was 
how to make it fun and alive.” 


Far Lert: The house’s entrance 
was dark, and the roof needed repair. 
Lert: Shope and partner Bernard 
Wharton opened up the entrance- 
way with glass doors that allow in 
light and offer a view of the water 
beyond. “The i was to draw you 
inside and through the house.” 





every night and get that immediate 
sense of the water,” says the husband. “I 
can never get enough of it.” 

The original house, which was built 
in the 1920s, had dozens of small rooms. 
“It was a gloomy and unhappy house,” 
Shope says. “It was claustrophobic. The 
old kitchen was a lifeless box.” When 
the fire swept away the interior, it also 
changed the way the owners looked at 
the world. “It was such a traumatic ex- 
perience, but something like that gives 
you a greater appreciation for what you 
have,” says the wife. “We had to consid- 
er what we really wanted.” “We had to 
start from scratch,” the husband adds. 



























BeLow: MAC II’s Mica Ertegun, who 
designed the interiors, with, from 

left to right, MAC IIs co-project de- 
signer David Barritt, Shope, project 
architect Jerry Hupy and Wharton. 





Asove: The entrance hall blocked 
the view. RiGut: The architects in- 
stalled three tiers of windows and 
raised the ceiling. Ertegun used col- 
ors that “have to do with nature” 
throughout. Kentshire Galleries 
marble pedestals. Darius carpet. 
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Ricut: “The living room was 
smoke-stained,” says Wharton. 
The architects installed lighter pan- 
eling and enlarged the windows for 
brightness. “We wanted to main- 
tain the house’s dignity, but we also 
wanted something more informal.” 


ABOVE: “We mixed old and new, 
tegun says. Games table, A la Vic 
Russie; consoles, Florian Papp. Dra; 
ery fabric, Schumacher. Pillow fab- 
rics, Clarence House. Chairs at left, 
Manuel Canovas fabric with Houlés 
trim. Decorators Walk sofa fabric. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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Starting from scratch was a blessing as 
far as the architects were concerned. 
“We needed to look at the house with 
a wider expanse of the imagination,” 
Wharton says. “We thought about 
structure, views and water. We didn’t 
want to step too hard on any of them. 
We wanted to let the setting do the 
work for us.” 

To create a center for the house, 
Shope, Wharton and project architect 


Jerry Hupy built a soaring two-story 


entrance gallery, with a three-tiered 
wall of windows. “All you see there is 








the horizon,” Wharton says. “We tried to 
bring the water into the house.” Erte- 
}gun placed a columned nineteenth- 
}century architect’s drafting table in 
front of the windows to emphasize the 
vastness beyond. “We used a simple 
trick that Frank Lloyd Wright was bril- 
jliant at,” notes Wharton. “He would 
compress space, as we do at the en- 
| trance, and then release.” 

_ To the west, the forty-foot-long liv- 
/ing room has French doors opening to- 
_ward the Sound and casement windows 


facing the inlet behind the house. The 
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decorators planned the room around 
the collection of nineteenth-century 
pieces the family had purchased during 
two previous MAC II renovations—one 
of their New York apartment and an- 
other of a house in Rye, New York. 
“We wanted to keep it traditional with- 
out being stuffy,” says MAC II’s Mica 
Duffy, who, along with David Barritt, 
was the project designer. 

Light pine paneling replaced the 
fire-damaged walnut veneer. A marble- 
topped Regency table and George III 
giltwood consoles contrast with a jute 





carpet. Simple gauze draperies frame 
the windows. Back-to-back sofas, de- 
signed by MAC II, divide the room into 
two areas: one facing the fireplace and 
the other focused on a television set. 
“We decided to have the TV in the 
living room,” says the husband. “That 
way we knew the room would get some 
use.” When G. K. Chesterton wrote in 
1910 that “the home is the only place 
of liberty...the only spot on the earth 
where a man can alter arrangements... 
or indulge in a whim,” he might have 
been thinking about the way this twen- 
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“TT WAS A GLOOMY, UNHAPPY HOUSE,” 
BEIOPE SAYS. IT WAS CLAUSTROPHOBIC. 
mee, KIPCHEN WAS A LIFELESS BOX.” 


Opposite: In the dining room, the 
designers used a translucent yel- 
low glaze over the paneling to pro- 
vide a luminous background for the 
family’s antiques. An 1815 English 
convex gilt mirror hangs over the 
fireplace. The circa 1800 chande- 
lier is Swedish. 
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Ricut: “The kitchen was choppy 
and had no character,” says Whar- 
ton. BeLow: The architects used fir 
for the walls and cabinets to unify 
the space. Wood trusses scale down 
the room and direct the gaze to- 
ward the view. “The beams’ shape 
also evokes a ship.” 
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Tor: The master bedroom had 
been a small, single-story space. 
ABove: Shope and Wharton trans- 
formed it into a double-height 
tower. Ertegun covered the walls 
and furniture in a blue-and-white 
toile, from Decorators Walk. An- 


tique Aubusson carpet from Stark. 











tieth-century man walks through the 
front door at night, slips off his loafers 
and sits back to watch Tiger Woods 
break par on the sports channel. For just 
such a moment, MAC II designed a 
supremely elegant recliner—a daybed 
of Honduras n ihogany covered in an 
antique brocade. 

The other end of the house is an- 
chored by a long kitchen where dramat- 
ic curved trusses loom over deep-green- 


granite counters like the ribs of a 


“WE THOUGHT Abeu Tl 
STROCTURE, Vib Ni 
WATER. WE WANTED TO 

LET THE SETAGING De 

THE WORK EOR US.” 








Asove: Although it faced the water, 
the terrace “was completely un- 
inviting and had no connection to 
the house,” says Wharton. RIGHT: 
The architects added four sets of 
glass doors to provide easier ac- 
cess. “We changed the focus of the 
house from inward to outward.” 


benevolent whale. “The rhythm of the 
trusses Moves your eye across that space 
and out across the Sound,” says Shope. 
“The room feels as if it’s twenty feet 
wide and six miles long.” In the adjacent 
family room, the designers placed a 
trestle table and Windsor chairs against 
plain white walls that are hung with 
Berenice Abbott photographs. The for- 
mal dining room has a contemporary 
limestone mantel and simple pale-yel- 
low-and-white paneling, set off by a 
Regency-style table and chairs and a 
nineteenth-century chandelier that the 
couple acquired in London. For the 
floor, Ertegun used a nineteenth-centu- 

ry Ushak she found in Turkey. 
\t the top of the grand staircase— 
continued on page 238 
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MANHATTAN 
REORIEN TATION 


MCOELECTION OF ASIAN ART INSPIRES A 
RADIANT TOWN HOUSE MAKEOVER 


BEFORE 


’m afraid we’ve gotten 

a bit carried away,” a 

Manhattan businessman 

says of the considerable 
Asian art collection that oc- 
cupies nearly every available 
space in the newly renovated 
town house where he lives 
with his wife and their youn- 
gest daughter. 

The couple’s enthusiasm 
for Tibetan thankas—reli- 
gious paintings on cloth 
prized for their bold colors 
and complex iconographies 
—began fifteen years ago in 
a Madison Avenue gallery, 
where one beautiful example 


The clients’ collection of Tibetan 
art was the point of departure for a 
Manhattan town house renovated 
by Samuel Botero. Lerr: Thankas 
—Tibetan religious paintings—line 
the entrance hall. A dragon motif, 
based on images found in Tibetan 
art, enlivens the stair runner. 


“struck an emotional chord.” 
As their collection grew to 
include Chinese, Korean, pre- 
Columbian and Indian works 
of art, many acquired on 
trips abroad, so did the need 
for more functional and spa- 
cious living quarters. 

When the native New 
Yorkers purchased the five- 
floor, eleven-room neo-Geor- 
gian building on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side, their 
immediate goals were sim- 
ple. “I wanted to be able to 
walk out onto a terrace, and 
my husband wanted to hang 
pictures on the walls,” says 
the wife. A tour of their 
residence, however, reveals 
a much grander vision— 
a cross-cultural dreamscape 
whose dramatic colors, tex- 
tures and shapes animate 
every room. 

While the couple admit to 
indulging in their passion 
for collecting, they never 





Botero (above) introduced exotic de- 
tails and colors. “I wanted to expand 
my clients’ comfort zone.” ABOVE 

Lerr: The entrance hall door was re- 
placed with a bronze-and-iron gate. 


suspected that they would 
likewise succumb to the fan- 
ciful imagination of New 
York-based interior design- 
er Samuel Botero, who saw 
them through an arduous 
eighteen-month renovation. 

“We worked very closely 
together to create something 
out of the ordinary,” says 
the Colombian-born Botero, 
who is noted for residen- 
tial projects, which include 
the houses of Princess Yas- 
min Aga Khan, Merel Po- 
loway and Raul Julia, and 
fashion designer Ken Scott. 
“The overall design, from in- 
tricate custom-designed rugs 
and stone floors to light 
fixtures with hand-painted 
glass, reflects the symbols, 


Interior Design by Samuel Botero/Text by Dana Micucei 
Before Photography by Edward 7. North/After Photography by Phillip H. Ennis 
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Ricut: “The living room was 
plain.” BELow: Botero designed a 
new mantel and glazed the walls 
aubergine. Clarence House fabrics 
on canapé, armchairs and J. Robert 
Scott sofa. Drapery silk, Osborne 
& Little. Chest, David Duncan An- 
tiques. Donghia club chairs. 





found 


motifs and colors 
within the family’s Tibetan 
art collection.” 

Botero’s flamboyant, eclec 
tic style was perfectly suit 


ed to his clients’ tastes. He 


transformed the classic En 
glish aesthetic of the previ 


ous interior with vibrant red, 
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purple and gold tones and 
materials that range from 
silk, wor ynd chenille to 
leather and tapestry. 

The desi: ilso enlist- 


ed the services of a féng 


shut consult int to advise on 
the use of color and the 


placement of objects to en- 


sure optimal energy flow. 

Each room has a distinc- 
tive character, incorporating 
a mix of antique, reproduc- 
tion and contemporary fur- 
nishings that complement 
the art. In the living room, 
centuries-old thankas glow 
like jewels on glazed egg- 


55 


Opposite: In the dining room, Bo- 
tero combined gold pigment with 
copper for a subtle sheen. “I wanted 
the space to be very dramatic and 
have a warm glow,” he says. A pair 
of Venetian bronze lanterns and a 
16th-century wine vessel from Ne- 
pal rest on painted Tibetan cabinets. 





plant-colored walls. A Tibet- 
an appliquéd-silk dance apron 
representing the wrathful face 
of Mahakala, the protector 
deity of Buddhism, hangs be- 
tween two windows draped 
in turquoise taffeta. Botero 
adapted a hand-painted wood 
cabinet, also from Tibet, by 
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The designer darkened the library 
paneling and added small spot- 
lights and a chandelier. The lamps 
beside the chairs are from John 
Boone. Regency table, Kentshire 
Galleries. Clarence House fabric 
on ottoman and desk chair. Roman 
shade fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Ricut: Closets flanked the fire- 
place in the master bedroom. BE- 
Low: Botero changed them into 
arched niches to display his clients 
collection of sculpture. The club 
chairs, wallcovering and drapery 
fabric are from Donghia. Leopard- 
print fabric from Clarence House. 
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adding a steel frame with geo- 
metric designs and a glass 
top. The piece offsets an 
elaborate white-marble man- 
tel Botero designed to re- 
semble cascading folds of 
fabric. Accenting this fan- 
tastic tableau are a Louis 
XVI-style canapé, antique 
Chinese cloisonné lamps 
and, from Spain, two nine- 
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teenth-century armchairs in 
carved mahogany. 

The major design chal- 
lenges were the spatial lim- 
itations and the restrictive 
vertical architecture typical 
of New York City town hous- 
es, according to Botero. He 
extracted as much usable 
space as possible for the fam- 
ily’s living requirements, stor- 


age and the display of art, 
while keeping the basic struc- 
ture of each room intact. 

In the dining room, on the 
second floor, for example, he 
designed a cabinet equipped 
with both storage space for 
firewood and shelves that ac- 
commodate Tibetan bronze 
teapots and pre-Columbian 
pottery and sculptures. Exot- 


Opposite: Botero designed a steel- 
and-glass surround to transform a 
Tibetan cabinet into a night table. 
“My intention was to make the 
piece useful while maintaining its 
integrity.” The bed, with bronze 
inlay, is Spanish. Marble-and-brass 
lamp from Newel Art Galleries. 





ic touches are found in the 
Venetian lanterns, the tole- 
and-stained-glass chandelier 
from Morocco and the up- 
holstered lambrequins, which 
frame the windows. To form 
a cohesive backdrop, Bote- 
ro painted the walls a soft, 

coppery gold. 
Another space-saving so- 
continued on page 248 
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| Architecture by Andrew Skurman, AIA 
Interior Design by Suzanne Tucker, ASID 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Before Photography by Jamie Hadley 
| After Photography by Mark Darley 


~ NOB HILL 
RENEWAL 


REPHRASING INTERIORS 
WITH A FRENCH ACCENDE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 











A San Francisco apartment in a 
Beaux Arts building was given a 
classic French look. Above: The 
living room’s plaster walls were re- 
placed by raised French paneling. 


he word makeover doesn’t 
apply. When interior de- 
signer Suzanne Tucker and 
architect Andrew Skurman 
| overhauled a vast apartment on San 
Francisco’s Nob Hill, the pair left noth- 
ing of the original behind. “There’s not 
one square inch of what was there be- 
fore,” Skurman notes. “We replaced 
everything. We took away all the exist- 
ing walls. We even put new moldings 

around the exterior doors.” 
Located at the crest of the hill, the 
| Neoclassical structure, built in 1914, 
holds its own among such venerable 








Ricut: Empire table, Sotheby’s. 
Fauteuil, Christie’s. Commode, 
Foster-Gwin. Low table, Michael 
Taylor Designs. Candlestick lamp, 
Kentshire. Sofa and pillow fabrics, 
Brunschwig & Fils; center pillow, 
Lotus. Ottoman fabric, Old World 
Weavers. Jim Thompson draperies. 
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neighbors as the stately Pacific-Union 
Club and the more grandiose Mark 
Hopkins and Fairmont hotels. “The 
building is in a French style,” Skurman 
says. “It has wonderful curved bays and 
French doors looking onto wrought 
iron balconies.” But he and Tucker felt 
that the apartment, with its English- 
style crown moldings, didn’t live up to 
the grandeur of the fagade. “The apart- 
ment was trying to be French, but it 
wasn’t doing a very good job,” he says. 
“The quality wasn’t there.” 

Both designer and architect loved the 
building’s curved corners, and they re- 
solved to continue that shape indoors. 
Ovals and circles became a recurring 
design theme, one that asserts itself 
right at the front door. Inspired by an 
eighteenth-century room in the Musée 
Carnavalet in Paris, the once angular 
entrance hall is now perfectly round. 
Even the dark brown cabochons in its 
slab marble floor are boldly round in- 
stead of the usual diamond shape. ‘To 
simplify the space, two columns flank- 
ing the front door were removed. “The 
idea was to make it more tailored, more 
French,” says Tucker. 

The entrance “sets the tone for the 
shape of the other rooms,” Skurman 
adds. He and ‘Tucker brought to several 


“The palette came from the city’s 
colors at night—neutral, with flat- 
tering tones,” says interior design- 
er Suzanne Tucker (above). ABOVE 
kucnt: Architect Andrew Skurman 
redrafted the floor plan to make 
the apartment “become coherent 
in its curvilinear sensibility.” 
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spaces a circularity that they felt should 
have been there all along. Hallways that 
were once “short and choppy,” as Tuck- 


er puts it, became curvilinear; so did the: 


living room, which had been partly 
squared off. While dramatic, a rounded 
room can be problematic when it comes 
to furniture placement. Tucker’s solu- 
tion was to keep furniture to a mini- 
mum and “to leave a lot of open space,” 
she explains. “We didn’t want it to be 
all cluttered.” 

‘Tucker and her client, who was new 
to San Francisco, were of one mind 
about the interior. “I wanted something 
very French, very European,” the client 
says. “Something in keeping with the 
building.” Both were enamored of Coco 
Chanel’s sumptuous Paris apartment on 
the rue Cambon (see Architectural Di- 
gest, September 1988), with its tawny 
palette, its ambers, blacks and golds—an 
interior Tucker calls “very rich and very 
inviting.” The client, a striking redhead 
with alabaster skin, also wanted to be 
surrounded by shades that would com- 
plement her own high-voltage coloring. 
She was after bold lines, with nothing 
too fussy or feminine. 

If the client coveted wonderful an- 
tiques, ones that captured Chanel’s dis- 
tinctive style, she also wanted a certain 
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COURTESY ANDREW SKURMAN 


































BEFORE 


informality. “I didn’t want a showplace, ¥ 
I wanted a place to live. It’s okay with} 
me if you kick off your shoes and put} 
your feet up on the low table. It’s oka 
to eat pizza in the sitting room.” 

She and Tucker shopped for furni-} 
ture in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
in Paris and New York. There’s an un- 
cluttered feel to these rooms, a sense 0: 
luxuriating in space, that seems distinct- 
ly modern. And the roominess allows § 
ample space for some of the ornate an- 
tiques, from the living room’s Italian 
Rococo bombé commode that once be- 









SITTING 
ROOM 





































Top: Skurman added flat recesses 
in the round dining room for the 
antiques. Opposire: “I think of this 
as a night apartment,” says the 
client. Baroque consoles and a pair 
of Louis Philippe candelabra are 
from Christie’s. Bergamo chair fab- 
ric. Clarence House drapery fabric. 
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longed to Albert Hadley to an ebony- 
lacquered Louis XV bureau plat in the 
neighboring library. 

An artful simplicity reigns through- 
out. What the client calls an “awful old 
Victorian fireplace” in the living room 
was replaced by a chestnut Régence 
mantelpiece. The English-style mold- 
ings gave way to Rococo-inspired ones 
with more modern straight lines and 
fewer fanciful motifs. The brand-new 
parquetry floors, laboriously distressed, 
might have been in place for centuries. 
“T wanted the second grade of wood, 
not the first, to get some of the knots, 
the details of old boards,” ‘Tucker says. 
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Window treatments were simplified in 
order to draw attention to the ever- 
changing cityscape. 

“The client told us that the apart- 
ment would be used for entertaining,” 
Tucker says. As such, the round dining 
room was crucially important. Aiming 
for “a Coco Chanel feel,” client and de- 
signer envisioned dark lacquered walls. 
The exact shade, though, proved elusive 
until Tucker came across the perfect 
deep brown in the form of a bar of bit- 
tersweet Swiss chocolate. The gold ceil- 
ing (by local colorist Willem Racké) was 
created by distressing and glazing indi- 

continued on page 249 





ABove Lert: A sitting room was 
carved out of a former long, narrow 
bedroom. Lert: “New moldings 
helped make the apartment seem 
French,” says Skurman. Grass- 
cloth wallcovering from Blumen- 
thal. Khotan area rug, Beauvais 
Carpets. Bergamo drapery fabric. 








“THE APARTMENT WAS TRYING TO BE 
FRENCH, BUT IT WASN’T DOING A VERY GOOD 
fon rh, OUALT DY WASN'T THERE.” 


i 


Opposite Top: The master bed- 
room had been an awkward bath 
and dressing room. ABove: Evans 
& Gerst chairs. Clarence House 
fabric for draperies and bed hang- 
ing; Lee Jofa lining and canopy. 
Bedside table, Rose Tarlow. Swing- 
arm lamp, Christopher Norman. 
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Concave mirrored vanities contin- 
ue the theme of curves in the new 
master bath, which had been the 
master bedroom. The marble floor, 

” by Fox Marble, has an inlaid.Ré- 
gence-inspired pattern. Chandelier 
and sconces from Marvin Alexan- 
der. Fixtures by P. E. Guerin. _ 
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continued from page 156 


beautiful Matisse-y colors the client loves. 


Buatta bought every object and every 
piece of furniture in the lemon-yellow- 
glazed living room, finding an eigh- 
teenth-century carved and gilded mirror 
to hang over the fireplace and handsome 
antiques to make the room sing. He 
placed the client’s own lovely pictures— 
Maine Blossoms by Edward Willis Red- 
field and A Lady Reading by Richard Ed- 
ward Miller—above the sofa and the 
piano, respectively. The Aubusson-style 
carpet and the colors of the floral 
chintzes are right out of an Impression- 
ist painting, as are the ornate striped silk 
draperies framing the windows and the 
exciting view of Central Park. Gradual- 
ly the stunning room came together. 

Something drastic had to be done 
about the entrance hall, however, which 
is an inside space with no natural light. 
The original black-and-white-marble 
floors were left, but the rather tacky 
mirrors were jettisoned, and in their 
place, artist Robert Jackson painted the 
walls to simulate an English landscape 
with garden scenes, urns, flowers and 
summer pavilions. A demilune table, a 
Regency lantern, a Regency window 
seat covered in green moiré and an eigh- 
teenth-century Swedish sunburst gilt 
clock revitalized the room. A pretty pow- 
der room was created just off the space. 

The sickly blue plaster was stripped 
from the walls of the library, which the 
client wanted paneled. A search was on 
for old paneling, but none was found to 
fit the room, so glorious new paneling 
was made by hand, carved from mahog- 
any specifically for the area. With this 
background one could be in a luxurious 
British country house filled with books, 
equine and hunting pictures, vibrant 
prints covering the sink-into chairs, and 
green velvet on the sofa. 

Starring in the master bedroom is a 
huge canopy bed; its hangings are opu- 
lently fringed floral chintz. The apricot 
plaid silk at the windows lends a glow 
to the room, and the walls are apricot too, 
glazed and striéd. There are porcelains 
and lamps of papier-maché and glass 
beads, and a chair and an ottoman fit for 
an English duchess—if she had money. 
Everything is seductive beyond measure. 

Pied-a-terre indeed, only in an apart- 
| ment this airy and lovely, it is hard to 





keep your pieds on the terre. 0 


WATERFRONT PHOENIX 


continued from page 220 

one of the few architectural elements 
spared by the fire—a long hall opens 
onto the double-height master bed- 
room. There, a nineteenth-century 
Portuguese four-poster sits below a 
tower formed by dark, curved wood 
trusses. “The trusses create a middle to 
the room,” Shope says. “But if you stand 
at the bed, they carry your eye out 
to Long Island Sound and all the way 
to Huntington.” 

“We wanted a little bit of that castle 
feeling,” says Ertegun. “We put the bed 
in the center so that they could see the 
water.” Like a lighthouse or a storybook 
tower, the space has the romance of a 
hideaway under the eaves and the luxu- 


“Downstairs there 
are earth tones that 
reflect the rocks; 
upstairs everything 
becomes the color of 
sky and water.” 


ry of a sumptuous throne room. The 
walls, bed, chairs and a chaise are cov- 
ered with a blue-and-white toile de 
Jouy. “It makes the room cozier,” says 
Ertegun. “The whole house is like a 
ship,” Duffy says. “Downstairs there are 
pale yellows and earth tones that reflect 
the rocks; then, as you go upstairs, you 
see the sea, and everything becomes the 
color of sky and water.” 

On the third floor, the house follows 
the roofline, giving the children’s bed- 
rooms the feel of secret places, with 
window seats and slanted ceilings. “We 
designed this area from the outside 
in,” says Wharton. “There are wonder- 
ful nooks and crannies—as the house 
unfolds, it becomes very unpredict- 
able.” The rooms are furnished with the 
wife’s collection of antique white wick- 
er, lovingly restored after the fire. 

“The best part now is sitting in the liv- 
ing room after work,” the husband says. 
Ensconced on the daybed, he can watch 
the small screen, while outside on the 
Big Screen, the water turns deep gold in 
the evening light, proof that a man’s 
castle can indeed become his home. 0 
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Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2-Australia Tourist Commission. For customized 
travel to Australia, contact Swain Australia Tours —12 
years’ experience, (800) 227-9246, Free literature. 
3+Barbados. A Vacation Beyond Your Imagination: 
stroll on soft pink and white sand; sail alongside flying 
fish. Call your travel agent, or (888)-BARBADOS. In 
April, experience the architecture and design of the 
island including access to private manor homes on an 
exclusive tour organized by Architectural Digest. For 
details, call (212) 880-7861. 

MSN Expedia. Book a low-fare flight, make hotel 
reservations, rent a car, and get special deals on pack- 
ages and cruises on MSN Expedia today. Visit us at 
www.expedia.com 

4+New Zealand. Experience both the North and 
South Islands including round-trip airfares from Los 
Angeles. Call the experts at (800) 894-7722. 
5+Norwegian Cruise Line. If you are interested in 
cruising The Norwegian Way, call your travel agent 
or Norwegian Cruise Line at (800) 327-7030. Free 
brochures available, 


6+Windstar Cruises. The four Windstar sailing ships 
are known for exceptional service, casual onboard atmos- 
phere, spacious accommodations and high-tech sailing. 
For more information, call toll-free 1-87-STAR-SAIL. 


United States Travel 


7+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


8+Albuquerque. Journey through the Land of Legends 
in the heart of New Mexico. Explore everything from 
ancient petroglyphs to historic Route 66. Call 

(800) 284-2282, ext. 9821 for your free Visitors Guide. 
9-Arizona. To ae ea your Arizona adventure, call 
us for a free 96-page Arizona Journeys, accommodations 
directory and map at (800) 800-5969 or visit us at 
www.arizonaguide.com 

10+ Bally’s Las Vegas. Send away for a free, full-color 
brochure highlighting all of the amenities we have to offer. 
11-*The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
oceanfront getaway. If ever there was a reason to 
indulge, this is it. For more information, call toll-free 
(888)-BREAKERS. 


12*The Broadmoor. One of the world’s premier 
resorts, located in the foothills of the Colorado Rockies. 
700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa and fitness center, 
championship golf, tennis and more. Free literature. 
13+*Colorado. For the summer vacation of a lifetime, 
you must experience Colorado, For a free Colorado 
Official State Vacation Guide, call (800)-COLORADO. 


14-The Desert Inn Resort Las Vegas. Offering lux- 
urious accommodations, an elegant casino, fine dining, 
championship golf, European-style spa and tennis 
amidst exquisite pools and gardens. 

15+Doral Golf Resort and Spa. 650-acre luxury four- 
star resort and conference facility with a $30 million 
renovation. Championship golf, tennis, swimming 
pools, a choice of restaurants, and a world renowned 
spa. Home of the eater ya Open and the world- 
famous Jim McLean Golf School. 


16+Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Located in the blooming desert. Championship golf, 
tennis, 10 interconnecting pools, the Native American 
Learning Center and exquisite cuisine. For more 
information, call (800) 55-HYATT, Free brochure. 
17*Kapalua Resort. Maui's award-winning resort fea- 
tures championship golf, tennis, world-class residential 
communities and oceanfront living opportunities, Call 
(800)-KAPALUA, 


18+Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa accom- 
modations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center, Home 
of Grand Chefs on Tour, Call (800) 882-4100 or 
(808) 875-4100. 

19+La Quinta Resort Homes. Visit La Quinta Resort 
and experience our incomparable lifestyle. Please send 
away for a complimentary brochure. 


20+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & Spa. 
Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of cham- 
ionship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world-class 
Juropean spa, 
21-MGM Grand Hotel/Casino. The City of 
Entertainment features headline-celebrities, stage spec- 
tacular “EFX,” trendy Studio 54 night club, casino, 
celebrity chefs, health spa, pool complex and theme park. 
22+*New Mexico. Put yourself in a state of 
Enchantment...visit New Mexico, For a free Travel 
Guide, call (800) SeeNewMex (800-733-6396). 


23+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond hotel 
offers the epitome in personal service, elegance, and 
comfort. Private lobby and elevators, fitness center, 
room service from Le Cirque, 24-hour/day butler service. 
Call (800) PALACE-T. 

24+Oklahoma, Native America. Experience 
America in its Native State. Home to more than 200 
lakes and ancient mountains. For a free guide, call 
(800) 652-6552, ext. 566. 

25+The Peninsula Beverly Hills. The only Five Star, 
Five Diamond hotel in Southern California. With our 
newly renovated villas and suites, we offer the most lux- 
urious accommodations in the heart of Beverly Hills. 


26*Rio All-Suite Casino Resort. The only all-suite 
casino in the world, the Rio features 2,563 suites, 15 restau- 
rants, championship golf, gaming and entertainment. The 
Treasures of Russia on display through April 15, 1999. 
27+Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Experience all the 
amenities of a grand hotel coupled with the understated 
luxury of a lovingly restored estate residence, Call 
(800) 672-6011, ext. G10. 

28°San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official toll-free 
hotel reservation hotline: (888) 782-9673 (888-STAY-N- 
SF); choice of accommodations throughout San Francisco 
and airport area. 

29+Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sun- 
shine! Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors 
Bureau at (800) 877-1117. 


30*SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Enjoy the 
private yacht at Grand Lido Negril, natural spring 

spa facilities at Grand Lido Sans Souci and an authentic 
Jamaican village at Grand Lido Braco. For a free 
brochure, call (800)-GO-SUPER. 

31*Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Located between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale, our 300-acre resort fea- 
tures luxurious rooms, championship golf, Spa, tennis 
and a private beach. Vacation packages available. 
32+Water Club Il. Luxurious condominium residences 
that offer every conceivable amenity and Pili Ulead 
concierge services overlooking the pristine beaches of 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Call (941) 383-6444. 

33+Utah. 90-plus page color travel guide to Utah’s scenic 
wonders including photos, maps, destinations and accom- 
modations. For a free guide, call (800)-UTAH-FUN. 


34+The Venetian Resort Hotel Casino. Located at 
the very heart of the Las Vegas Strip, we offer the 
finest hotel rooms, world-class dining and shopping, 
state-of-the-art gaming, and the finest spa facility in 
Las Vegas. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


35+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


36+The Butler & The Chef. The only supplier of 

18" to early 20" century French Antique kitchen 

and bar furniture and accessories, Visit us at 
www.thebutlerandthechef.com 

37+Caldwell Snyder Gallery. Contemporary original 
paintings, sculpture and limited edition works by interna- 
tional artists including Thomas Pradzynski, Manel Anoro, 
Regina Saura, Maria Luisa Campoy, Piotr Strelnik, Fora 
catalog, call (415) 296-7896 or (212) 387-0208. $15. 
38+Christie’s. Fine art and antique auctioneers. 
Viewings and sales are free and open to the public. 

To find out what is currently on view, please call 

(212) 546-1000. For catalogs or subscription infor- 
mation, please call (800) 395-6300, 


39+Collectors Editions. Representing many of 
America’s most popular artists including Hessam, 
Sabzi, Oleg and Pino. For pricing information or a 
free color brochure, call (800) 736-0001. 


40-DK Antiques, Ltd. Featuring an elegant and diverse 
collection of late 17" to early 18" century French, English, 
Continental and American furniture and objects d’art of a 
timeless and classic design. Free literature. 

41+Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Our catalogs consist of 
reproduction mantels which are French, English and 
American designs, The mantels are available in hand- 
carved wood, cast stone and metal. 

42+Doris Leslie Blau, Ltd. Eclectic array of decora- 
tive carpets in both Oriental and European weaves with 
emphasis on late 19" century and early 20" century. 
Color palette and uniqueness of design are of foremost 
consideration. 

43+Eleganza Ltd. Quality reproductions of sculptural 
masterpieces of Western civilizations and Greek vases 
are pictured and described in our 128-page color 
catalog. $6. 

44°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period 
European and Oriental carpets—late 18" century to 
Art Deco. Large selection of oversized carpets. In- 
house conservation atelier. No brochure. Telephone 
(212) 371-6900, fax (212) 753-0277. 


45+Fred Moheban. Featuring the rare and unusual in 
European and Oriental carpets in room sizes. Best 
selection for Savonnecies, Aubusson, Agra, Tabriz, 
Sultanabad and Serapi’s. 


46-Genghis Khan Furniture. San Diego’s most com- 
prehensive source for antique Asian furniture and 
accessories. Rustic to refined—it’s all there. 

47-+Great Gatsby’s. Our legendary raconteur 

has returned with the finest collection of 18" and 19" 
century furniture and paintings, chandeliers, saloon 
decor, fountains, collector cars and much more. 
Complimentary literature. 

48+Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted master- 
piece re-creations from $1,000. Renowned for our cus- 
tom quality and unsurpassed service. For a complimen- 
tary brochure and consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 
49+ Hideaway House Antiques, Inc. Specializing in 
17th, 18th, and 19th century European antiques and 
accessories. Our brochure is a photographic preview of 
new shipments arriving monthly. No charge. 

50+Jan’s & Company French Antiques, Inc. Direct 
importers of 19" century and “Belle Epoque” French 
and European furnishings, decorations, sculpture and 
pee Los Angeles showroom. Worldwide shipping. 
Please call (323) 735-6455. 

51+Licorne Antiques. Offering a large selection of 
Continental furniture and decorative art imported 
from Europe from the early 17th century through the 
French Restoration. 


52*Mansour. Please send away for a $15 color cata- 
log illustrating some of our finest rugs available. Fax 
(203) 266-4326. 


53+Mark Murray Fine Paintings. Please send away 
for our catalog illustrating European and American 
paintings from the 19" and early 20" centuries, $25. 
54+Maximiliaan’s House of Grand Pianos. A selec- 
tion of rare and unique custom-designed 19" and 20" 
century art-case pianos, designed by the world’s most 
renowned designers for world famous piano manufac- 
turers. Free literature. 

55*McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images which are displayed in 
private, corporate and museum collections throughout 
the world. 


56-Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art. Free brochure, call (203) 263-3446. 
57+Powell Street Gallery. Featuring works by Yuri 
Gorbachey, Royo, Peter Ellenshaw, Tony Bennett, 
Andre Balyon, Dario Campanile and more. Call 

(800) 995-0535 for more information. 


58+ Questroyal Fine Art, LLC. An excellent source 
for collectors and dealers who desire fine ric 
paintings by important American artists of the 19" 
and early 20" centuries. Free literature available. 
























































59-Red Baron’s Antiques. Auctions and retail featuring 
architectural antiques, decorative arts and collectibles 
spanning four continents and three centuries. Specialties 
clude chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, palatial furniture, 
statuary. Free catalog, call (404) 252-3770. 
50*SoHo Editions. “Journey to the West” is an impres- 
sive monograph of Victor Shvaiko and his work. Published 
na peateaitied portfolio with over 70 cover plates, $80. 


51-The Solvang Antique Center. California’s Premier 
Antique Collective, with 65 extraordinary dealers from 
around the world. Fine furniture, decorative accessories, 
quality clocks, music boxes. Free brochure, (805) 688-6222. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


62°Acura. Luxury and performance come together like 
ever before in the stunning new 1999 Acura RL flagship 
uxury sedan. For a free brochure (U.S. market only), call 
800) TO-ACURA or visit us at www.acura.com 


63-Lexus. Send away for a free brochure on the highly 
acclaimed Lexus Automobiles—the result of our relentless 
ursuit of perfection. 


64*Toyota. For more information on the all new Camry 
Solara, Toyota’s new personal luxury coupe, visit us at 
Loyota.com or call (800) GO-TOYOTA. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


65+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


66*American Slate Company. Free color brochures of 
e finest natural slate materials in a large range of colors 
and sizes for flooring and roofs. 


67*Ann Sacks Tile & Stone. Antiqued stone, terra-cotta, 
late, mosaics, arts and crafts tile, glass and metal tiles, 
architectural tile. Four-color 170-page catalog, $18. 


68-Conklins Authentic Antique Barnwood. Barnwood 
aged over decades. Hand-hewn beams with ax marks of 
early pioneers. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from 
reclaimed barns ready for a new life. Free brochure. 


69-Connecticut Stone Supplies, Inc. Full-color 
!brochure featuring some of our many natural stone 
roducts including granite pavers, cobblestones, veneer, 
agging, coping and treads. Free. 

70+ Jeld-Wen. International Wood Product’s custom hand- 
crafted hardwood doors offer strength, stability and security 
in an elegant package. For product literature or a dealer near 
“you, call (800) 877-9482, ext. PR-169. 


'71-Johns Manville. Comfort Therm™ poly-encapsulated 
batts and rolls produce high insulating performance with less 
dust and itching during installation. Available for wall, sound 
control and underfloor applications. Free literature available. 


72+Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-based 
company specializing in custom-built traditional English- 
/style conservatories. Call (800) 360-6283. Full-color 
ibrochure, $10. 


73+Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone fire- 

_ mantels in the business, priced from $1000 to $5200. 
xcellent technical support for all types of installation and 

applications. Call (800) 600-8336 for free literature. 


74-Pella Corporation. Get the free new Dreambook 
from the company that never compromises on materials, 
craftsmanship, design or performance. Pella”. Viewed 
to be the best™. Call (800) 84-PELLA. 


75*Pozzi Wood Windows. Available in any custom 
design; can be painted, stained or purchased with alu- 
minum-clad exteriors in more than 27 color choices. 
For product literature or a dealer near you, call 

(800) 257-9663, ext. PR-037. 


76-Stone Legends. Architectural cast stone is one of 
the hottest ideas in new home design and remodeling. 
Our 216-page 1998 catalog will get you started. Free. 


77+Stone Magic. Simply the finest collection of cast 
stone fireplaces. Catalog includes 12 styles, everything 
from formal French to the simplest of surrounds. Free. 


78+ Tischler und Sohn (USA) Ltd. Our literature shows 

many examples of the mahogany windows and doors 

offered in practically any size, shape and style. A variety of 
} finishes are offered as well. Available nationwide. 


79+ White River Hardwoods - Woodworks, Inc. Makers 
of ornamentally embossed and sculptured hardwood 
moidings, specializing in curved work. 116-page Volume 
III catalog/specifier includes all product lines. $10. 


ELECTRONICS 


80-Hewlett-Packard. For more information, visit us at 
www.hp.com/go/colorlayering 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


81-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


82-Cowtan & Tout. Offering high quality prints, weaves, 
wallpapers and trimmings from Cowtan & Tout, Colefax 
and Fowler, Jane Churchill, Larsen and Canovas. 
Brochure, $3. 


83-Duralee Fabrics, Ltd. Photographs of our new print 
and woven collections to introduce the reader to the 
Creative and innovative world of Duralee. Free. 


84-Edelman Leather. Our new decorative leathers add 
pamone to walls, floors, and upholstery. Designs are 

and-antiqued and embossed in a gauffrage technique; 
look for “China,” “Cleopatra,” and “1925.” 


85-Glant Textiles Corporation. A beautifully coordi- 
nated woven collection recognized for outstanding 
ranges of color and lush chenille, boucle and jacquard 
textures of timeless design and quality. Inquiries: 
(206) 725-4444. 


86-Great City Traders. A comprehensive collection of 
fine decorative accessories, accent furniture, lighting 
and gifts for the home. Brochure, $10. Visit us at 

www. greatcitytraders.com 


87+Hunter Douglas Window Fashions. The hardcover 
104-page color Hunter Douglas Guide to Window 
Decorating is the ultimate sourcebook on integrating 
window treatments into the art of interior design. A 
$19.95 value for only $7.95. 


88- Innovations in Wallcoverings. Offering a complete 
product line of embossed and printed wallcoverings and 
coordinating upholstery. Inquire about our revolutionary 
Alchemy Series: (800) 227-8053. Free literature. 


89-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
Henning and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in New York, London, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Washington, DC. Inquiries, (310) 659-4910. No 
literature available at this time. 


90+ Quadrille/China Seas. Specializing in sumptuous 
domestic and imported fabrics in prints and solids. Also 
offering framed artwork, porcelains, and furniture. 


91+*Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings and passementerie available to the design trade. 
Scalamandre exclusively represents Elitis and Colony in 
the United States. 


92-Stroheim & Romann. Free brochure tells the story of 
our 133 years in business. Offering fine fabrics, wallcover- 
ings and trimmings to the trade. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


93+Lincoln Financial Group. Providing clear, under- 
standable solutions to help you grow, manage and protect 
the work of a lifetime. Clear solutions in a complex world. 
For a free brochure, call (877) ASK-LINCOLN or visit us 
at www.|fg.com 


94+MasterCard Vacations™. Offers great prices on 
superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to an 
expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 428-8747. 

95+ Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construction 
and remodeling finance professionals, offering single appli- 
cation/single close loans covering land, construction an 
permanent financing. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


96-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


97-Abraham Moheban & Son, inc. Four generations of 
expertise at your service. Offering a world-class collection 
of antique Oriental, European, oversized and unusual rugs. 
For more information, call (800) 247-0001. 


98+ Ancient Venetian Floor Company. Hand-crafted floor 
center designs and table tops recreating ancient works of 
art of the cosmati tradition from churches in Rome and 
Venice. Free brochure. 


99-Art Rug Gallery. New Persian masterpieces. Museum 
quality new Tabriz, Qum silks, Mashads by master weaver 
Gholparvar. Private showings by appointment only; call 
(416) 984-1297. Free brochure. 


100+ Beauvais Carpets, Inc. Full color catalog com- 
prised of 15 extraordinary examples of Oriental and 
European carpets from our extensive collection. $10. 


101*The Carpet and Rug Institute. The Carpet Primer 
is a comprehensive resource for general and technical 
carpet information—the ultimate companion for specifiers 
and designers. $25. 


102°Claremont Rug Company. For 18 years, powerful- 
ly serving an international niche market of clients who 
desire vintage and antique carpets with lasting, artistic 
appeal and solid investment potential. Information, call 
(800) 441-1332. Color brochure, $10. 


103+ Dilmaghani & Co. Featuring the industry’s largest 
inventory of old and new one-of-a-kind Oriental rugs. A $200 
discount voucher accompanies our free brochure. 


104- Elizabeth Eakins, Inc. 64-page brochure featuring the 
exclusive designs of Elizabeth Eakins and Scott Lethbridge: 
custom made, hand-dyed, hand-woven, hand-hooked wool 
rugs, including a new Architectural series. $15. 


105-Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Free brochure about our 
wool carpet and broadloom carpeting, as well as custom 
and standard size area rug program. For our free 
brochure, call (800) 843-1728. 


106° Hastings Tile & Bath and Hastings Pavement. 


* Offering beautiful tile and bath products and StoneWay 


Asphalt Pavers for the client that wants quality, style and 
durability. Call (800) 874-4717. 

107+Hokanson, Inc. Designers and manufacturers of 
hand- and machine-made rugs and carpets made at our 
own factory in North America. Phone (800) 243-7771 or 
visit www.hokansoncarpet.com 


108- International Design Guild. An organization of the 
finest independent floor covering design showrooms, 
serving the needs of eroessiGualdeseriers and discrimi- 
nating homeowners. Free literature available. 


109°Karastan. No matter how often your tastes, your 
lifestyle, your whole décor may change, your Karastan will 
still be right at home. Full-color brochure, $2. 


110*Noonoo Rug Co. Inc. The largest and finest selec- 
tion of handmade carpets from Pakistan in traditional, 

European and original designs. Call for nearest dealer, 
(201) 330-0101. 


111°Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in limestone, terracotta, antique reclaimed stone and hand- 
painted ceramics. Call toll-free (888) 845-3487 for a 72-page 
color brochure. $10. 


112-Rosecore Carpet Co. The Wilton Collection 
features over 150 broadloom carpets and coordinating 
borders. The Aubusson and Needlepoint Collection 
features Rosecore’s extensive line of area rugs. 
Brochure, $3. Phone (212) 421-7272. 


113*Soraya Rugs. Providing an international clientele 
with the best in antique, semi-antique and new handwoven 
rugs and tapestries from Europe, Persia, Asia, Anatolia, 
Turkey, India, Egypt, and Pakistan. Free brochure. 


114-Stanton Carpet. New 40-page color catalog featuring 
our signature Wilton Gallery Collection, Rosecore b 
Stanton, Stanton sisals, tapestry borders and more. $7 


115-117 - Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#115) for catalog 
containing many of the company’s designs and colorways, 
available to designers and architects, $10. Also available: 
Circle (#116) for An American Approach to Antique Carpets, 
4-volume set, $150, or circle (#117) for one volume, $50. 


118° Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. Handcrafted from 
luxurious 100% Tibetan wool using ancient techniques 
handed down over 1,000 years. Tufenkian’s designs are 
remarkably sophisticated and equally at home in tradi- 
tional or contemporary settings. Free literature. 


119-Wools of New Zealand. Enhance your home with 
the long-lasting beauty of Wools of New Zealand brand 
carpets. For a free brochure, call (800) 367-0462. 


FURNITURE 


120+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


121°Arthur Brett & Sons. Makers of the finest English 
furniture for over 125 years. Our full-color catalog shows 
the more than 200 models available. $35. 


122*Ashley Manor. Fine craftsmanship and quality are 
puaratlee’ by this collection of distinctive upholstered 
urniture. Call (800) 582-1401. Brochure, $10. 


123+°Avery Boardman Ltd. Our color catalog features a 
large selection of sofas, sofabeds, chairs, daybeds, hi-risers, 
headboards and custom beds in an array of styles. $35. 


124°Baker Furniture. Our Archetype Collection has 
the elegance to enhance any setting. Hand crafted and 
contemporary in style, the collection features dining, 
bedroom, and occasional furniture. Brochure, $10. 


125°Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Featuring 
the La Scala Collection, reminiscent of grand 18" century 
Italian villas and romantic French chateaux. For more 
information, call (800) 968-2513. Catalog, $12. 


126-Brueton. Please send away for more information 
and free color photos of our products. 


127+Century Furniture. Send for a 36-page booklet fea- 
turing selections from more than 20 of our collections, 
$5. Visit us at www.centuryfurniture.com 


128-Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19" and 20" century headboards, beds, canopy beds and 
daybeds now available direct from America’s oldest maker 
of brass and iron beds. NYC showroom. Shipping avail- 
able worldwide. Call (800) 272-7726. Catalog, $1.50. 


129*Councill Companies. Our $12 catalog features our 
mahogany 18" century reproductions, the New Orleans 
collection, exposed wood seating, cherry executive office 
case goods, and much more. 


130+ Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importing the finest Italian 
furniture for over 70 years. Our 152-page full-color catalog 
is available to designers and architects. Free. 


131 +*Derapage Design. Antique-inspired and contempo- 
rary custom furniture—from single items to entire homes 
and offices. Available to the trade. Antique restoration 
services available. Full-color binder catalog, $25. 


132+ Design Centro Italia. Your resource for the best in 
Italian design. Discover contemporary, modern furniture 
from over 60 premier Italian manufacturers. Visit us at 
www.italydesign.com 


133°Designs For Leisure. Our color brochure shows a 
variety of styles and designs from our bar stool design. 
Information on both contemporary and traditional models, 
along with a list and net price list. Free. 


134*Devon Shops. Preview Devon’s collection of hand- 
carved formal and country French and English furniture. 
Each piece is carved by hand on our premises. Custom 
sizes available. Free brochure. 

135+ Edward Ferrell Ltd. Distinctive collection of 
COM upholstery catering to the design trade with classic 
custom Randeeraned tailoring. Catalog available to the 
trade, $40. 
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136°Glabman’s Furniture & Interior Design. Free 
12-page color brochure describes our complete Interior 
Design Service, shows photos of room settings and lists 
“Best-of-Kind” furniture manufacturers represented. 


137+Gloster Furniture. Offering a wide selection of 
chairs, tables, benches and loungers, all crafted from 
“plantation-grown” teak. Free brochure. 


138+-John Boone, Inc. Custom furniture showroom 
featuring the Paul M. Jones Collection, Lockwood/Boone 
Collection, and Jerome Sutter Lighting Collection. 


139°Kreiss Collection. The 1999 collection of exclusive 
Kreiss Furnishings is presented in a full-color folio that is 
as elegant as our craftsmanship. Furniture, fabrics, luxury 
bed linens and accessories to customize your home 
beautifully—with Kreiss. $15. 


140°L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc. Collector quality furniture 
since 1900. Discover our legendary Mission Collection 
with a brand-new, 128-page full-color catalog. $10. 


141°La Forge Francaise Ltd. Fabrication of metal 
furniture and accessories—beds, tables, chandeliers, stair- 
case railings and gates. Specializing in custom design. 
142*Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire 
room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best 
in custom frames, ask to see the Craig Ponzio Signature 
Collection by Larson-Juhl. For more information, call 
(800) 886-6126. 


143-M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original 
in the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany 
and American hardwoods are the predominant mate- 
rials used. More than 40 creations featured in the 
portfolio. $15. 


144*Magni Classic. A line of expertly crafted mod- 
ern, classic furniture with clean architectural lines and 
the finest quality materials. 

145*Maitland-Smith. Hand-crafted treasures in 

home furnishings, unique in quality, breathtaking in 
execution from intricate bronzes to finely carved furni- 
ture to stunning, hand-painted porcelain and lighting. 
No brochure. 

146*McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 
145 color photographs featuring our classic collection of 
the premier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are 
designs from the McGuire Special Collections, including 
bamboo tables and solid teak. $15. 


147-0. Henry House Ltd. High quality, style, beauty 
and comfort can be seen in our bench-crafted custom 
upholstered furniture. Customizing to designers’ speci- 
fications available. To the trade only. Catalog, $50. 
148-Pavillion Furniture. Full-color loose-leaf binder 
divided by collection. All products photographed 
“unstyled” so that pages may be cut for use on presenta- 
tion boards. Free. 

149-Pearson Company. Full-color brochure features 
best selling styles. Brochure unfolds to reveal helpful 
information on top quality consiruction details of 
Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furniture. $1. 
150*PierceMartin. Send away for a complete product 
catalog, $40. 

151°Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Please 
send $25 for the 1999 full-color portfolio, finish sample 
chart, specification catalog and price list. 

152+Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end closet systems, libraries, entertainment 
centers, bedroom and dining room furniture, since 
1942. Showrooms throughout America. Information, 
call (888)-POLIFORM. Catalog, $15. 

153°Pottery Barn. Our catalog offers the latest designs 
in furniture, tableware and decorative accessories, 
gathered from around the world and affordably priced 
for today’s casual lifestyles. One year for $2, U.S. only. 


154*Provasi. Exquisitely crafted “Old World” furni- 
ture in classical styles, with exceptional marquetry and 
beautiful woods and finishes. Also: European art, deco- 
rative objects, lighting. Catalog, $60 

155°Rituals. Featuring antique and reproduction fur- 
nishings and accessories. Our slides include Western, 
Spanish Colonial, Monterey, Arts & Crafts, Adirondack 
and primitive. Free tear sheets available. 
156*Roche-Bobois. The international collection of 
exclusive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 
100-page, full-color catalog. Exciting new concepts in 
leather and fabric seating, wall systems, occasional 
tables, bedroom and dining room furniture. $10 
157*Serban Furniture Design, L.L.C. 32-page cata- 
log of high-quality, hand-crafted, original designs 
Desks, table binets, seating and beds. $35 
158-Sligh Furniture Co. A leader in home office fur- 
nishings. Whether you work at home all of the time 
or once in a while, Sligh has a solution and style for 
you. Free brochure ‘ 


159*>Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, 
it 


fabrics and wallcoverings made to last from genera- 
tion to generatio Timeless yet fresh, the designs 
are created by Rela Gleason, Catalog, $55 


160*Swaim, Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 


meet the highest industry standards of quality and 
design elegance. A range of styles from contemporary 
to traditional. Free brochure 


JEWELRY & WATCHES 


161 +Jansc Designer Goldsmith. Jewelry originals in 
18K and platinum featuring diamonds, pearls and col- 
ored gemstones. Specializing in one-of-a-kind pieces 
and re-styling. 

162-Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the 
creative works of wear Art. Award-winning jewelry 
designer Scott Gauthier’s workmanship is unprece- 
dented and his imagination is limitless. 


163+Platinum Guild International USA. Discover 
the world’s most precious jewelry metal—platinum. 
Don’t settle for anything less. For a free brochure, 
call (800) 990-PLAT. 


164- Tiffany & Co. bere pak stearate offers 
fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. For a copy of 
our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


165*Please send the free items in this category. 


166*AGA Cookers. Proclaimed by chefs in Europe 
and America as the world’s most rewarding stove, per- 
forming 10 functions simultaneously. Hand-crafted of 
cast iron, in 12 enameled colors. For details, call 
(800) 633-9200. Brochure, $3. 


167*American Standard. We Want You To Love 
Your Bathroom—a bathroom guidebook from 
American Standard overflowing with facts, ideas and 
inspiration. 32-page brochure, $2. 

168+Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Full- 
color “Kitchen Planner” is the ultimate guide for creat- 
ing the kitchen you’ve always wanted. Easy-to-read and 
loaded with pictures. $5. 


169°Christopher Peacock. Handmade in the U:S., 
our Bespoke English Cabinet offers you the very 
best in fitted furniture for the home. Brochure, $10. 


170-172+Country Floors. Circle (#170) for our 136- 
page catalog of imported tiles, $15; circle (#171) for 
our portfolio of American made-to-order tiles, $10; 
and circle (#172) for our $1 introductory flyer. 


173*Downsview Kitchens. Euro-technology com- 
bines with American design flairs to make Downsview 
the premier choice in kitchens. Send $15 for our 80- 
page color brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest 
showroom. Showroom information, (905) 677-9354. 


174*Hansgrohe, Inc. Offering a range of shower- 
heads and handshowers featuring the revolutionary 
Quick-Clean™ self-cleaning system. To learn more 
about our entire line of kitchen and bath products, call 
(800) 719-1000. Free literature. 


175+Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. High-end 
custom cabinetry can be seen in this beautiful 
50-page full-color brochure. Styles include traditional, 
Old World and contemporary. $12. 


176+ Independent Inc. Under-hood design incorpo- 
rates an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create a 
hood for the connoisseur. For more information, call 
(800) 7-NEVADA. 


177+ Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. Presenting the 
Designer Collection of whirlpool baths, shower syste 
toilets and bidets, lavatories and faucetry. For a free 
catalog, call (800) 288-4002. 

178-Kohler Co. A complete set of full-color product 
catalogs covering baths and whirlpools, showers, lavato- 
ries, toilets and bidets, kitchen and entertainment sinks, 
and faucets and accessories. Call (800) 44KOHLER, 
ext. AA2. Brochure, $8. 


Miele Appliances. Superb European dishwashers, 
laundry products, ovens, cooktops and vacuum cleaners. 
Extraordinary products for ordinary tasks. To speak 
directly to your local Miele appliance dealer, cal 

(800) 579-1167; your local vacuum dealer, (800) 6944868. 
179+ Neff Kitchens. Offering a range of frameless 
cabinets from contemporary with stainless steel and 
glass to traditional Old World wood stains with carved 
components. Brochure, $10. 

180+ Phylrich. Creating fine fixtures since 1959. 

Each series contains the coordinated fixtures to com- 
plete a fine bathroom. Call (800)-PHYLRICH. 

Free brochure. 

181 +Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned 
European kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers 
a large variety of front styles in wood, lacquer, laminates 
and stainless steel, from traditional to avant garde designs. 
Literature package, $18. Call (800) 987-0553. 
182*Robern, Inc. Specializing in the art of storage 
since 1968. Our free brochure features color photogra- 
phy and design ideas for innovative bathroom cabi- 
netry, lighting and accessories. 

183+Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Let Rutt’s Design Folio 
inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles and 
design concepts for virtually every room in your home. 
The only American cabinet maker who will design, cut, 
fit and finish to your specifications. $15. 


184*Sherle Wagner International. Hand-painted 
china, marble, onyx, semi-precious stone fixtures, 
accessories, faucetry for the bathroom, custom ceramic 
tile and hand-chased decorative hardware for through- 
out the home. Literature, $10. 


continued 





185-SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book is a 150-page guide to the finest in kitchen design 
$19.95 

186+Sub-Zero Freezer Company. Sub-Zero’s 700 
Series offers convenient and versatile refrigeration 
anywhere in the home. For more information and a 
free brochure, call (800) 444-7820 


187+Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home; outfitting the 
ultimate kitchen with a full line of products, including 
cooking, ventilation, cleanup and refrigeration. For a free 
brochure, call (888) 845-4641 


188+ Wood-Mode, Inc. Free, full-color pamphlet shows 
a sampling of designs and describes the exclusive finishing 
process that enhances Wood-Mode cabinetry. Includes 

offer for a free Designer Literature Collection ($20 value) 








189+Please send the free items in this category. 


190+Academy Lamps. Fine traditional lighting: chan- 
deliers, sconces, lanterns, ceiling fixtures in a variety of 
materials and finishes. 42-page full-color catalog, $10 


191+Christopher Norman Inc. Fold-out, glossy 
brochure illustrating our “Antibes” Collection of gilded 
bronze swing-arm lamps. Individual tear sheets of our 
traditional sconces, table lamps, floor lamps, chande- 
liers and lanterns, as well as furniture and fabrics. Free 


192°H.A. Framburg & Co. One of the finest traditions 
in lighting offers over 400 styles including Gothic, Empire, 
Victorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco, Art 
Nouveau and Soft Contemporary. Brochure, $15 


193+Jean Karajian Gallery/Collection, Inc. French 
furniture and lighting from the 1920's, 1930's, and 1940's 
Newly designed bronze and alabaster lighting fixtures in 
1920's and 1930's style. Free literature 


194+*Schonbek. Founded in Bohemia in 1870, 
Schonbek is today the largest manufacturer of crystal 
chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, tradi- 
tional, retro and custom designs. For a free video 
and literature, call (800) 836-1892 


195+Studio Steel, Inc. Wrought-iron chandeliers, 
sconces and lanterns created at our 19" century farm in 
Washington, CT. Exceptional hand-wrought metal- 
work using “Old World” techniques in classic reproduc- 
tions or custom designs. Brochure, $2 


196+ Williams Antiques, Inc. Delightful, whimsical 
lighting line includes monkey, fox, frog, deer, owl, 
antler, parrot, tucan and fish chandeliers, lamps and 
sconces. Two-tier, custom finishes and sizes available 





197-American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
“Knowledge and Solutions Kit,” call (800) 610-ASID 
To take advantage of our free interior design refer- 
ral service, call (800) 775-ASID, residential; call 
(800) 610-ASID, commercial 


198+California Closets. Offering a complete range of 
quality storage solutions for the closet, pantry, garage 
and home office—designed to simplify your life. Free 
brochure, call (800) 336-9195 


199+Hallmark Gold Crown Stores. Exclusively offer- 
ing Laser Gallery greeting cards. Apply for your Gold 
Crown Card and earn points for every dollar you 

spend. For store locations, call (800)-HALLMARK or 
visit www.hallmark.com 

200*Raymond Enkeboll Designs ©1998. Exquisite 
Architectural solid woodcarvings. 104-page color 
product catalog shows capitols, moldings, onlays, panels, 
etc. Stocked in maple or red oak. $20 








201-Baccarat. Consummately crafted in France since 
1764, world-renowned for its exceptional qualities and 
innovative design. Offerings include decorative lighting, 
vases and stemware. For an authorized dealer nearest 
you, call (800) 845-1928. Free brochure 


202-203-Puiforcat Orfevre. Beautifully handcrafted 
French sterling and silverplate patterns since 1820. 
Variety of unique, classical and contemporary designs 
from which to choose. Circle (#202) for the sterling bro- 
chure, $5; circle (#203) for the silverplate brochure, $5 


204-Mottahedeh & Co. Color brochure of 
Mottahedeh dinnerware and lamp designs. Free 


Your Personal Finance Advisor 
Whether you're investing for the first time 
or managing your retirement funds, 
CNCurrency.com is the personal finance 
website that helps you make 
important monetary decisions. 

Visit us today at www.cncurrency.com 
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continued from page 177 

priceless tilework of a more recent 
era—a set of panels by Louis Comfort 
Tiffany. “’m not a Tiffany lamp man, 
but I love his architectural detailing,” 
Loring admits. “The rope molding on 
the fireplace is a Tiffany motif too. For 
his ceiling fixtures, he sometimes used 
string or rope plaster piped through 
pastry tubes and painted with gold radi- 
ator paint—humble material, grand ef- 
fect. These glass panels, a couple of 
which once hung in the windows of the 
Tiffany studios, have the opulence 
of Baroque jewels. I had originally cov- 
ered the walls behind them with a 
mosaic of colored and embossed rice 
paper, but it wasn’t substantial enough, 
so—to the horror of my workmen—I 
ripped it out. One can’t fall in love with 
all one’s little mud pies. We ultimately 
used a background of Venetian tile. I 
love everything Venetian or Moroccan: 
The lavish overlay of textures is, para- 
doxically, very restful.” 

Quinn’s favorite area is the second- 
floor parlor and alcove, which was once 
a kitchen and bath surfaced entirely in 
white tile. The focal point at one end is 
a mid-nineteenth-century Jacobean Re- 
vival door surround. It frames the cen- 
ter section of a curio cabinet hung with 
an antique silk brocade woven in Lyons 
for a Moroccan palace. The objects it 
displays are the trophies of a grand tour 
that Loring embarked upon as a teenag- 
er and has yet to complete: a Venetian 
Mannerist engraving (his hour in Aso- 
lo); a terra-cotta lion’s head from the 
thirteenth century (his first acquisition 
as an art student in Paris); an ostrich egg 
on an Arab chain that once hung in 
the cave of the Nativity in Bethlehem; 
and a sterling silver box designed by 
Loring for Tiffany’s. 

The parlor is dominated by an Irish 
gilt sofa, behind which hangs a Swiss 
poster by Viktor Rutz, a hand-litho- 
graphed advertisement for Gruyére 
cheese from the 1930s. Loring likes such 
startling juxtapositions of the folksy and 
the aristocratic, and commercial art is, 
after all, part of his patrimony. “I need a 


| personal reason to buy things,” he ob- 


serves. “Most of my wall space not pre- 
empted by posters is devoted to the 
work of friends.” 

Quinn preserved what architectural 
history he could salvage from the old 


building, though there wasn’t much: a 
fine old door that he had copied and the 
mosaic-tile floor in the entrance hall. 
Loring has arranged the second-floor 
living room, illuminated by a Tiffany 
fixture, for the kind of intimate enter- 
taining he likes best. Walls and ceilings 
are painted in persimmon; contempo- 
rary Italian chairs are upholstered in 
white leather; the side tables, inlaid with 
bone, are antiques from Damascus. 

Loring’s “is a collaborative life,” says 
Quinn. “His mission is to discover and 
dispense pleasure.” The designer and 
his family—he has two children—came 
from London for Thanksgiving and 
stayed in the “child’s” guest bedroom— 
a glamorously impudent, glossy and 
playful boite de nuit that is hung with 
vintage film posters, including a rare 
Vargas portrait of Marlene Dietrich. At 
the top of the house is a larger guest 
loft, part of which was inspired by Na- 
poleon’s library at Malmaison. Quinn 
raised the ceiling, except in the guest 
study, where a lowered single coffer de- 
fines the division of sleeping and living 
areas. It is here that office furniture 
from a catalogue meets choice pieces of 
Biedermeier, Regency, Wiener Werk- 
statte, Colonial American and Art Déco. 

Loring has his private quarters on the 
third floor, and in contrast with the 
voluptuous color, exoticism and subtle 
opulence everywhere else, they are 
sober, even rather monkish. “Midway 
through the renovation,” says Quinn, 
“Jack began to panic. The house was 
still a hellhole, and he missed his books 
and his doorman. He needed the securi- 
ty of the familiar, and that was the cere- 
bral gray atmosphere of Fifth Avenue. 
So we surrounded him with the furnish- 
ings from his uptown apartment.” 

Can a restless acquisitor of beauty— 
an aesthetic corsair like John Loring— 
ever truly be settled? He seems to think 
so. “In putting this house together,” he 
reflects, “I often thought of Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite daughter, Princess Vicky, 
who, as the dowager empress of Ger- 
many, abandoned the halls of power and 
built herself a graceful little country 
palace filled with her treasures. When 
anyone remarked on its distance from 
court or the absence of royal pomp, she 
was ready with her motto, ‘Everything 
to please, nothing to impress.’” 0 
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ITALIAN ECHOES ON THE COAST 


continued from page 186 

“During the day it’s voluptuous and full 
of color,” Cottrell says. “At night, with 
the light, it’s warmer and more glowing, 
and the feeling becomes more impor- 
tant than the furnishings. 

“The furniture isn’t ornate, except for 
the Venetian-style low tables,” he adds. 
“What is ornate is the room. I kept the 
furniture as the softening agent. I could 
have done leggy Italian furniture, but I 
wanted the room to be comfortable. I 
did big sofas with tufted seats and pil- 
lows with fringe to make it more luxuri- 
ous. It’s such a large room, I wanted the 
furniture and the rug to be anchors.” 

Personal touches are numerous but 
inconspicuous. On the dining room 
ceiling, each coffer is dotted with the 
carved and gilded faces of the house’s 
owners, plus their cat, Lily, and late dog. 
(Elsewhere, there is a mural of Lily 
stalking a bird.) “We wanted to have fun, 
do some silly things,” Jim Zaleski says. 
Carl Bryant, who had worked for Sor- 
rell but now has his own practice, col- 
laborated with Wenner on many of the 
more elaborate architectural details. 

The tortoise-and-cream burlwood 
wainscoting on the dining room walls is 
accented by a sky-colored silk on the 
chairs. Draperies are made from the 
same rose silk that covers the walls. “I 
used that damask in all three rooms,” 
says Cottrell. “In my opinion, the sim- 
plicity of the color lets everything else 
be important. If I had brought in pat- 
terns, it could have been a disaster. The 
draperies really neutralized the room, 
creating a comfortable balance and back- 
ground. It warms it, so that details like 
mantels and moldings don’t fly away.” 

The music room, with its Steinway 
grand piano and jewel-colored fabrics, 
is Jim Zaleski’s favorite. Wenner painted 
the recessed ceiling panels with angels 
holding lyres, horns and other instru- 
ments. The dark wood cabinet’s heavily 
carved folding doors have an unusual 
origin. After the Northridge earth- 
quake, the Zaleskis visited a friend whose 
penthouse was all but destroyed. He 
sold them the doors to what had once 
been his dining room, and the cabinet 

y now adorn was one of the music 
s first furnishings. 

»f the three major, connected 

ters its own atmosphere but is 

ers in some way,” says Cot- 


trell. “The music room has burgundy 
velvets and fiery tones but is also linked 
to the pink shades of the living and din- 
ing rooms.” Identical chandeliers of Mu- 
rano glass link them further still. 

The Zaleskis, who have been married 
twenty-nine years, had dreamed about 
this house for a long time. Twenty-two 
years ago they saw a magazine article 
that featured a bed owned by the late 
designer Michael Taylor, which had 
twisted, gilded columns supporting a 
canopy. They liked the bed so much that 
they saved the photograph—and were 
astonished when Cottrell suggested the 
same one for the master suite. “I’ve al- 
ways loved that bed too,” says Cottrell, 
“so we had it copied.” Beverly Zaleski 
chose the seafoam-green silk hangings. 

The formal, terraced gardens were 
conceived by Santa Barbara—based land- 
scape architect Sandy Devine. They were 
planted with five hundred rosebushes 
and eleven mature olive trees specially 
selected for their twisted trunks. Stone 
fountains double as spas. Following 
gravel walkways, passing under a vine- 
covered pergola, one arrives at ninety- 
six stone steps bisected by the clamshell 
fountain and lined with potted citrus 
trees. “You can’t see everything at once,” 
Jim Zaleski points out. “You see each lit- 
tle bit as you walk around.” 

The sixty-five-foot pool, inspired by 
one at San Simeon, features a compass 
at the bottom and a Greek-key tile bor- 
der around its deep section. Beverly Za- 
leski relied on her engineer husband for 
the design. “I don’t swim,” she explains, 
“so Jim put the deep part of the pool 
in the center and surrounded it with 
shallow water so that I can play around 
the edges.” The poolhouse, modeled 
after another Palladian villa, sits in per- 
fect harmony with its giant neighbor 
up the many-stepped hill. The vanilla- 
and-mint-green interior was designed 
by Cottrell. 

“Jim challenged me to produce what 
he wanted,” Cottrell says of Villa Ze- 
firo. “The result is pretty phenomenal. 
It reminds me of a house the Van- 
derbilts would have done. To me, it’s 
not just a house, it’s a unique piece of 
art. Although it’s the collaboration of 
different people, there’s a rhythm, a 
thought, that goes through it, so it all 
ties together. It’s a total picture.” 0 


continued from page 195 
ventional lake house,” she says. “I had 
comfort and glamour in mind.” 

The Gordons installed limestone 
floors in the great room and the pantry, 
which may evoke images of Italian vil- 
las, but they are also impervious to grav- 
el and mud if you’re walking in the 
rooms after a swim. Because a lot of 
Ellery Gordon’s business is done in In- 


ROOMS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


the trees to the lake and shore beyond. 

The couple haunted New York—area 
sources for objects for the house. “We 
did our dance in the auction houses,” re- 
ports Reed Gordon. She also traversed 
the countryside. At Brimfield, the fa- 
mous Massachusetts open-air market, 
she found a gilt overmantel mirror from 
Maine; and at another market, Farming- 


“We wanted to open the house up inside 
and open it to the lake,” says Gordon. 


dia, she went with him on one of 
his trips and ordered specially woven 
taffetas and silks to use for bed hang- 
ings and upholsteries. “You don’t ex- 
pect that in a little cottage,” she says. 
The bed in the master bedroom, for 
example, is a four-poster topped by a 
gilt coronet and wreathed in apple- 
green taffeta. It is positioned so that 
the first view on fees up is through 





their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, 
antiques, architectural details, and more. l A unique sourcebook of classic 
design ideas and techniques, COLEFAX & FOWLER: INTERIOR INSPIRATIONS is 
one of the handsomest, most indispensable decorating guides ever published. 
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that has the whole design world talking 
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ton, she discovered a fire surround 
to go with it. 

With all of the changes, major and 
minor, “we’ve made a cottage with clas- 
sical references,” says Gordon. “People 
say, ‘It’s like Maine,’ or ‘It’s like the Lago 
di Garda’; and that means that it’s suc- 
cessful, because everyone can bring their 
own fantasy to it.” 

For Gordon, there is the tremendous 
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sense of well-being that comes from 
the experience of the house in relation- 
ship to the woods and the lake. “The 
Japanese have a term, ‘the borrowed 
view.’ I feel that’s what we have with 
all of the subtle and glorious shifts of 
mood and scenery that we’re part of. 
This retreat is totally dedicated to qui- 
et pursuits: fishing, gardening, kayaking 
and canoeing. There are no power- 
boats on the lake and no roads lead- 
ing directly to it.” 

These two busy people thought they 
were just designing a getaway for sum- 
mer weekends, when, as every savvy 
New Yorker knows, “nobody’s in town.” 
Instead, “we start talking about going 
there on Thursday morning all year 
round,” says Marjorie Reed Gordon. “In 
the autumn the leaves are spectacular, 
and in the winter, with snow on the hill- 
sides and ice on the lake, the whole 
scene is breathtaking.” 

“We have to have it,” Ellery Gordon 
adds simply. “It’s instant peace.” 0 
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REORIEN TATION 


continued from page 22 

lution is the sliding damask-covered 
panels that conceal added shelves be- 
hind the antique maple bed in the 
guest bedroom. 

The kitchen underwent the most 
dramatic alteration. It was completely 
gutted and outfitted with cherrywood 
cabinets and spiral-shaped wrought 
iron hardware, granite countertops and 
a fern-green Brazilian marble floor in- 
laid with semiprecious stones. 

Lighting was also an important con- 
sideration. “One of our first tasks was 
to remove the large incandescent 
downlights that made the rooms look 
like offices,” says Botero. “We rewired 
everything and installed dimmable, 
low-voltage recessed lights that create 
an intimate feeling. Small spotlights 
were suspended above the art.” 

The Tibetan pieces were also the 
springboard for the dragon motif on 
the stair runner, which Botero describes 
as the design backbone of the entire 
residence. Indeed, dragons, phoenixes, 
waves and scrolls turn up everywhere, 
from the newel, on which an antique 
bronze dragon is mounted, to a table- 
top designed by Botero for the fam- 
ily room and inlaid with malachite, 
azurite and onyx. 

Outside, New York landscape design- 
er Janice Parker created the first-floor 
patio off the family room, three terraces 


“The design reflects 
the motifs found 
within the Tibetan art,” 
says Botero. 


and a roof garden. “The objective was 
to create a continuity between the inte- 
rior and exterior spaces,” says Parker. 
“Each terrace is color-coded to the re- 
lated rooms and has its own mood and 
microenvironment. I also wanted to 
keep a connection with Sam’s prefer- 
ence for strong hues.” 

“I was given a lot of creative freedom, 
which added a sense of surprise, light- 
ness and humor to the interior,” notes 
Samuel Botero. “The result was a very 
unusual, adventurous house. I love col- 
or, but few people have the courage to 
use it as we did here.” 0 
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NOB HILL RENEWAL 


continued from page 234 

vidual sheets of white-gold leaf. Equal 
attention was given to the radial-her- 
ringbone-patterned floor; inlaid with 
ebony at the perimeter, it culminates in 
a star shape at its center. “The room is 
magical at night,” the client says. 

The cove lighting devised by Skur- 
man combines with an ornate, Louis 
XV-style chandelier to create illumina- 
tion as subtle as starlight. (An electric 


| pulley system allows easy access to the 


fixture’s two dozen candles.) Thanks to 
copious amounts of gilt—on the base of 
the Italian Baroque consoles, on the 
arms and legs of the contemporary 
chairs—the entire room seems to glow. 

The most dramatic structural alter- 
ations took place in the master suite, 
which Skurman and Tucker turned on 
its head, designwise, to arrive at a more 
logical flow. “One of the problems was 
that first you entered the dressing 


} room, then the bath, then the master 


bedroom,” Skurman says. “It wasn’t a 
good sequence. We were able to change 
that to a much better-functioning or- 
der.” Now one moves from bedroom to 
dressing area to bath. Tucker and Skur- 
man also reconfigured an oddly shaped 


“Tt’s okay with 
me if you kick off 
your shoes and put 


your feet up on 
the low table. It’s 


okay to eat pizza in 
the sitting room.” 


guest bedroom—“It was a bowling al- 
ley,” Tucker says—into a sitting room 
and bedroom. 

In both bedroom suites, the resulting 
view that opens from one room to an- 
other amply demonstrates Skurman’s 
theory that “when Neoclassical work is 
done well, it just sits right; it doesn’t 
grab your attention.” 

There’s a sense of inevitability about 
the place, as though it has finally arrived 
where it was always meant to be. “It was 
a hodgepodge between English and 
French,” says Skurman. “Now it looks 
like a great old French apartment.” 0 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® J. Robert Scott 
“T had wanted to have a location 
in Europe for years,” says Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, chairman of J. 
Robert Scott, who crowns her 
nearly 40-year career as an inte- 
rior designer and creator of fur- 
niture and fabrics with a large 
showroom in London’s Chelsea 
Harbour Design Center (44- 
171-376-4705). “I wanted to go 
where people couldn’t identify 
us immediately,” says Lewis, 
who nonetheless garnered 450 
people for the opening party. 
Lewis is already well known 
among some English designers, 
such as Kelly Hoppen, who says, 
“Textures appeal to me more 
than patterns, and J. Robert 
Scott’s chenilles, wools and 
silks are fabrics you want to 
touch.” Nicholas Haslam 
remarks, “The range of colors 
is exquisite—pewters, golds, 
bronzes and rain-cloud grays.” 
Lewis is showing all of her fab- 
ric collections in London, in- 
cluding her latest group of silks, 
called Marco Polo. She was selec- 
tive with the furniture she sent, 





® Stroheim & Romann 

From JAB, the parent com- 
pany of Stroheim & Romann 
(212/486-1500), there is Cresta, 
created by the French couture 
house of Louis Feraud. The 
woven design (right) shows 
images of the sun and curlicues 
and triangles in gold against a 
navy-blue background. 
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Sally Sirkin Lewis 
at her new show- 
room in London 


J. Robert Scott’s 
French Line Téte- 
a-Téte, below, in 
butter leather 





however: “I didn’t want anything 
that was too strongly Art Déco 
or that looked like too precise a 
reproduction.” Among the pieces 
that made the voyage were the 
soft, tub-shaped Romeo and 
Juliet chairs; the Snail console, 

a silver table with a pair of curls 
on the apron; and the French 
Line Téte-a-Téte, a three-seat 
butter leather sofa with a square 
opening in the back, where a 
third person may sit facing the 
opposite direction of the two 
people at either end. 
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COURTESY ARCHIVE 


® Dakota Jackson 

Two new fabrics designed by the 
Washington-based firm Archive 
are available at Dakota Jackson 
in Los Angeles (310/659-7424) 
and Ruth Caplan in New York 
(212/826-3756). Archive, whose 
crepes, silk organzas, hand- 
painted fabrics and other mate- 
rials usually are associated 

with the fashion industry, has 
introduced Parasol and Verona, 
which have sections that have 
been burned out and then 
hand-embroidered. Craig 
Wright is particularly fond of 
Parasol, which has various string- 
embroidered patterns contained 
in squares. Verona is a damask 


design on a sheer background. 





Archive’s new 
fabrics Parasol, 
above, and Verona 
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HORSEHAIR REVIVAL 


andia Lutyens and Paul 

Peterson have made 

much use of John Boyd 
Textiles’ archives for their re- 
issues of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
furniture (AD, Jan. 1996). The 
English firm has been produc- 
ing horsehair fabrics since 1837 
using the same looms and tech- 
niques. “Historically, horsehair 
was used in servants’ quarters be- 
cause of its durability,” says Anna 





Smith, the company’s managing 
director, “but Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite put it in the parlor.” 
John Boyd has many old patterns, 
dating as far back as a 1750s black 
strié called Noriker, a Mackin- 
tosh favorite. Scalamandré, Lee 
Jofa, Schumacher and Brun- 
schwig sell the fabrics (above). 
John Boyd Textiles, Higher Flax 
Mills, Castle Cary, Somerset 
BA7 7DY; 44-1963-350-451. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF METAL 


Seem von EFikh arrived 
in New York from his na- 
tive Russ irs ago. After 
taking classe 
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Union, 
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CHICAGO WOOD IMPRESARIO 


here’s no one else in the _ 

United States and very few 
people in Europe today who can 
do the work Birger Juell is do- 
ing,” says Stanley Falconer, 
senior interior designer for the 
London firm of Sibyl Colefax 
& John Fowler. Falconer has 
done several interiors for a 
Chicago client (AD, Aug. 1998), 
and he discovered Juell’s hand- 
crafted wood floors (below) on 
one of his first trips to Illinois. 
Juell, whose short career as a 
sailor installing wood decks 
on ships brought him to the 
United States from his native 
Norway, has been making floor- 
ing for more than 50 years. 


Among the types of flooring 
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COURTESY BIRGER JUELL 


ate custom pieces, such as the 
wrought iron chandeliers for 
Britt’s Long Island guesthouse 
(AD, Sept. 1997). Now, after 
having been a textile designer in 
lilan and a custom furniture 
maker in California, von Eikh is 
back in New York with his first 
collection of metal pieces (left). 
Che steel tables, chairs and 
€tagéres represent a variety of 


ding classic forms 


Juell crafts is parquet de Versailles. 
Looking almost like basket 
weave, it’s made from quarter- 
sawn oak that is hand-scraped, 
hand-beveled, rubbed with acid 
to attain depth and patina, oil- 
stained three times, waxed and 
buffed. “We recycle antique 
barn beams by slicing through 
the beam as though it were a 
loaf of bread,” Juell says, “and 
we make flooring patterns with 
the blocks.” He calls the smaller 
block patterns by the name he 
has trademarked, Cobblewood, 
and the patterns of larger wood 
chunks Cobbleblock. Birger 
Juell, Ltd., 1337 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654; 
312/464-9663. 





and a sort of surreal modern- 
ism. “I’ve done minimalist 
designs,” he says, “but I find 
satisfaction in extravagant 
creations. The fact that these 
pieces are handmade gives them 
interesting details. No piece is 
ever the same as another. And 
then, because they’re a personal 
expression, they work with 
many other styles.” Alexander 
von Eikh, 212/388-8089. 
continued on page 254 
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Just because you share a home doesn’t mean you always share the same opinion. Which is why Wood-Mode 
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oussac of France, which on 

January 1 became Boussac 
Fadini to reflect its purchase of 
the long-established Italian tex- 
tile firm Fadini Borghi, has al- 
ready sold out of its new book 
of wallpapers, which designers 
from Juan Pablo Molyneux to 
Penny Drue Baird snapped up 
right away. “It has done phe- 
nomenally well in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
the Scandinavian countries— 
particularly the botanicals,” says 
Boussac’s Niel De Marino. 
Drawing on the company’s 
reservoir of printed cotton fab- 
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n his 25 years as a furniture 

maker, Peter Maynard has 

built quite a following, from 
designer Bruce Gregga, who 
ordered a pair of folding card 
tables, to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, where the expert 
craftsman created the Asian- 
inspired benches for the new 
Chinese wing. “We've made any- 
thing and everything, as long as 
quality was an issue,” says May- 
nard. He can work in the style 
of 18th-century marquetry or 
of Frank Lloyd Wright as well 
as design new pieces with subtle 


historical references. 
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rics, the book, now in its second 
printing, offers 21 superbly 
drafted wallpapers and borders, 
several of which look like studies 
of flora on a white background. 
Fontenay (above) has an oversize 
image of a leafy hibiscus stalk 
rendered in meticulous detail; 
Bananier is a densely printed 





pattern of palm fronds and green 
banana bunches; and Jamaica 
(left) shows an almost surrealis- 
tic arrangement of tropical leaves, 
coral and shells in baskets and a 
chinoiserie birdcage floating on 
a beige ground. Boussac Fadini, 
979 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/421-0534. 
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BLIND 
LOYAIAEN 


he installers for these cus- 

tom blinds cover their 
shoes when they come into an 
interior I’m working on. That’s 
how meticulous they are,” Ren- 
ny Saltzman says of the firm 
Window Architecture. The 
more important part of the job, 
which pleases designers Robert 
Bray, Thad Hayes and Harry 
Schnaper, is the creation of all 
kinds of window coverings. “We 
make everything from wood ve- 
netian blinds and solar screen 
shades to shutters in raised-panel, 
Georgian and plantation styles,” 
says Howard Davis, third-gen- 
eration director of the firm. 

Window Architecture’s ve- 

netian blinds are made of cedar, 
which has the right grain to 
support a slat that may need to 
be 12 feet long but only a quar- 
ter-inch thick. Saltzman notes 
that because the Virginia-based 
company, which has an office in 
Manhattan, offers a range of 
stains and colors for blinds and 
tapes, he rarely has to send paint 
chips and order a custom color. 
Window Architecture, 810 
Confederacy Dr., Penn Laird, 
VA 22846; 540/574-0906. 


Maynard, whose shop is in 
New Hampshire, also collects 
and dries local woods; he once 
made a carved secretary out 
of a single log. Another unique 
project was a Chinese rose- 
wood table with a latticed 
skirt, which required extensive 
research on Asian furniture, 
200 joints and four months of 
labor. “Some pieces go beyond 
what a human should do in this 
day and age,” he says. Maynard 
& Maynard Furnituremakers, 
Beryl Mountain Rd., HC63, 
Box 141, South Acworth, NH 
03607; 603/835-2969. DO 
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ANY MORE LEATHER 
MIGHT AROUSE SUSPICIONS. 





| Slide into the lap of luxury of the Camry Solara SLE V6. The leather trim embraces you like hugs 
| 
from an old friend. With soothing sounds of the JBL Cassette/CD player to accompany the mood, 


you feel the indulgence do more than just caress you. It transports you to a finer place. 








INTRODUCING Camry SOLARA. 


Cc A M R ny! 





I's FOR YOU. @ SOLARA 
©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 1 - 8 0 O - GO=TOW OMA + www.to yota.com 
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Cover: Kenneth 
Noland’s Fair, 1960, 
highlights the living 
room of a Park Avenue 
apartment. Interior de- 
sign by Thad Hayes. 
Photography by Scott 
Frances. See page 114. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The 
waterfront facade of 

a Naples, Florida, res- 
idence. Architecture 
by Richard Meier & 
Partners. Photography 
by Scott Frances. 

See page 96. 
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In its June 1955 issue, Motor Trend said of the then new Chrysler C-300, 
“The sounds, the feel, the looks of it set it pretty much apart from the run-of-the-mii 


Detroit product. You’re not in an ordinary vehicle when you're in the 300.” 


3ase MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra 





ry ancestors. However, the 
= judges immediately 
recognized it. 


_ It's quite different from its famous forebears. But 
in spirit tt is very much the same kind of car. 
ez Chrysler 300M. From one of the most powerful 
Motor Trend 1999 Car of the Year. 
racing legacies ever. And now Motor Trend 1999 Car of 
the Year. Said Motor Trend: “There's certainly a powerful 
spiritual relationship between those legendary engineering 
marvels and this fresh sport sedan with its precise handling, 
balanced power and economy, unmatched interior room, 
and pace-setting shape.” Small wonder. 300M dominates 
its peers as only its ancestors could. With the most horse- 
power, most torque and the widest stance in its class. 
Powered by an all-aluminum high-output 3.5 liter V6 engine, 
300M also boasts dual-mode AutoStick” that allows you 
to switch out of automatic to manual con- SC YC) 
trol. Luxuries include leather-trimmed seats ‘ 
and two-driver memory settings for the driver's seat, outside 
mirrors and radio. Priced at $29,545, fully equipped. Info? 
Call us at 1.800.CHRYSLER. Or visit www.chryslercars.com. 


The Chrysler 300M. We are sure you'll easily recognize it. 
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World-renowned architect and designer Michael Graves 
has designed a line of products exclusively for Target. Each 


piece is an inspired balance of form and function, at once 


sensible and sublime. Michael Graves creates useful objects, 


which carry their own weight 
while lifting our spirits high. TARGET. 
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TO SERVE THIS 
STEAK.” 


RUTH FERTEL, 
FOUNDER 


W hen I was starting out, I was determined to serve my guests perfect 


steaks—custom-aged USDA Prime that stayed hot throughout the meal. 
It wasnt easy. I had to design special high temp ovens to get the flavor 
right, and heat the plates just so. Of course, I broke a lot of plates in the 
process. But that’s why 4 your USDA Prime Ruth’s Chris steak i RUTH'S (0 


ay 
sizzles today. And that’s why every bite is hot, juicy and delicious. | STEAK HOUSE 


FOR WORLDWIDE LOCATIONS, CALL 1-800-544-0808. 
WWW.RUTHSCHRIS.COM 
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NEW YORK(212)319-0111, BEVERLY HILLS(310)247-8277, SOUTH COAST PLAZA(714)966-1140 AND AT NORDSTROM STORES. 











The finest collection 
of cast stone mantels. 
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SKE) 
MAGIC 


DALLAS 


(800) 597-3606 


FAX: (214) 823-4503 


www.stonemagic.com 
sales@stonemagic.com 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 




















“GIVERNY DOES NOT LIVE FOR TOURISTS OR 
GARDEN CRITICS BUT FOR ARTISTS.” 


As a stay-at-home mom with two chil- 
dren in preschool, I inhabit a world 
quite different from my relatively self- 
indulgent days of earning a master’s de- 
gree in architecture. After the kids are 
in bed, I like to curl up on the sofa with 
the latest issue of Architectural Digest. 
Articles like “Architecture: Rem Kool- 
haas in Bordeaux” (October 1998) refu- 
el my passion. As long as you continue 
to publish such fine examples of art- 
ful and inventive responses to very real 
and often mundane needs, my subscrip- 
tion, as well as my perspective, will be 
infinitely renewed. 

SHERI ERCOLANO 

Scotts VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


I have been visiting Giverny (“Gardens: 
Looking at Giverny,” November 1998) 
for the past forty years and have painted 
there for the last ten years. It seems that 
writer Jamaica Kincaid visited Giverny 
at the wrong time of year; I never no- 
ticed that the wisteria trunk had rotted! 
Nor do I think the garden died with 
Monet. Though it is true that “tout passe 
et tout passe,” Giverny does not live for 
tourists or garden critics but for the en- 
joyment of young artists. 

FRANCOISE DUBRULLE 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


The San Diego Historical Society 
thanks you for the splendid photo- 
graphs of the Marston House (“His- 
toric Houses: Irving Gill’s Marston 
House,” November). Architectural Digest 
successfully captured the residence as 
well as the essence of the Craftsman 
movement. [he restoration was executed 
by the generous service of our mem- 
bers, and we would like to acknowl- 
edge our volunteers who produced an 
environment worthy of your attention. 
THERESE T. WHITCOMB 

SAN DireGo, CALIFORNIA 


I found the article “Manhattan Noc- 
turne” in your November issue spell- 
binding. The imaginative and creative 


approach by interior designers Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible blends well 
with the imaginary landscape. I viewed 
this as an inviting fantasy-filled interior 
offering warmth and ambience. 

RICHARD DE MEsA, JR. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


What an absolute delight to see the ar- 
ticle on Brenthurst in Johannesburg 
(“Gardens: The Flower of South Afri- 
ca,” November). We have many won- 
derful residences here, so please, let’s 
see some more. 

JANET LONDAL 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


“Off the Air with Robin Quivers” (De- 
cember 1998) was absolutely and sur- 
prisingly delightful—a complete defi- 
ance of the obvious. Ms. Quivers and 
interior designer Joy Mazur collaborated 
to produce an exquisite interior full of 
historical elegance, with plush, regal re- 
sults. My sincerest congratulations! 
Joyce Narcu 





Houston, TEXAS 


I’m afraid my former favorite magazine 
has hit an all-time low. I’m speaking of 
your feature on Robin Quivers and her 
over-the-top apartment. How sad for 
your otherwise excellent publication. 
DEBBIE MEEKER 

Coro DE Caza, CALIFORNIA 


Since I collect Asian antiques, which 
are displayed in my Asian-influenced 
home, the December issue was espe- 
cially interesting to me. I particular- 
ly enjoyed the stories about Kyushu’s 
Sanso Murata Inn (“Hotels: Rustic Lux- 
ury in Japan”), Moere-Numa Park (“No- 
guchi’s Last Gift”) and Ming and Qing 
pieces (“Antiques: Chinese Classical 
Furniture”). Please continue to feature 
elegant Asian rooms where less is 
more. Thank you for making my life 
more beautiful. 

Joyce M. ENGLERT 

BILLINGs, MONTANA 








The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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FURNITURE - FABRICS - BEDDING - ACCESSORIES - INTERIOR DESIGN 


For more information or to order our 64-page collection folio, please call 1-800-KREISS 1 


To receive our luxury bed-linens brochure call 1-888-LINEN 44 


Atlanta Chicago Coral Gables Dallas Denver Houston Laguna Niguel La Jolla Las Vegas Los Angeles 


New York Palm Desert San Francisco Saudi Arabia Scottsdale Seattle 





Guarice Gallity Lil 


Evert Pieters 
Dutch, 1856-1932 


Maternal Care Oil on canvas; 43 x 35 inches 
Signed 52’ x 44% inches framed 


Our current inventory of important 19th and early 20th century European, British and 
American Paintings, Watercolors and Sculpture includes works by: 


Boudin Buttersworth Cucuel D'Espagnat Hitchcock 
Irvine Lebasque Luce Martin Moret 
Palmer Robinson Serres Shayer Yeend-King 


GALLERY CATALOGUE AVAILABLE, $15.00 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
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KENNETH NOLAND 






| Next month’s special issue represents the most massive editing 
J project we've undertaken. We’ve sifted through every photograph 
ever published in Architectural Digest to assemble a vibrant visual 





record of the interior design, architecture, art, antiques and per- 
sonalities that have defined the twentieth century. It’s a remark- 
able collection of images, from Le Corbusier to Elsie de Wolfe to Marlene Dietrich, 


Pablo Picasso to Gustav Stickley to Mark Hampton, Dorothy Draper to Roy Lich- 
tenstein to Ralph Lauren. The issue also highlights the century’s most noted style lead- 


ers, collectors and artists, all of whom appeared in Architectural Digest. Some of the 
century’ best writers have also contributed to our pages, including Gore Vidal, M. F. K. 
Fisher, fohn Updike, James Baldwin, William Styron, Maya Angelou and Kurt Von- 
negut, and excerpts from their pieces amount to a stirring chorus of twentieth-century 
literary voices. More than a retrospective, however, the April issue offers a glimpse of 
the talent and promise of the next millennium. And the painting on the cover of this 
month’s issue? The artist happens to be one of my favorites (he’s also my husband). 


ANN E. BERMAN is a free- 
lance writer who specializes 
in the arts. 





ELLEN KAHN 


Avis BERMAN is editing an updated version 
of The Artist’s Voice: Talks with Seventeen Mod- 
ern Artists by Katharine Kuh (1962), to be 
published by Da Capo Press this fall. 


Nancy Co..ins, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, has been a correspon- 
dent for ABC News and is a feature writer 
for Rolling Stone and Us. She is the author of 
a memoir collection, Hard to Get. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays and 
articles have appeared in Antaeus, The South- 
west Review and The New York Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 


contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning architecture critic. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of the “Suzy” 
column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE is the author 
of The Crown Jewels of Europe, Imperial 
Palaces of Russia, Nicholas and Alexandra: The 
Family Albums and La Bouboulina. Living with 
Ghosts is his latest book. 


Nett SHEEHAN is an author and journalist. 
His book, A Bright Shining Lie: John Paul 
Vann and America in Vietnam, won a National 
Book Award and the 1989 Pulitzer Prize 

in nonfiction. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, teaches nonfiction writ- 
ing at Georgetown University. 


NICHOLAS SHRADy lives in Barcelona and 
writes for several publications. His book Sa- 
cred Roads: Adventures from the Pilgrimage Trail 
will be published in April by HarperCollins. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, recently completed 
Chautauqua: An American Utopia for Harry 
N. Abrams, to be published this spring. 








JupitH THURMAN is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She is finishing Secrets 
of the Flesh: A Life of Colette for Knopf. 


J SUZANNE TROCME writes 
\| frequently about design and 
architecture. Her book Jnflu- 
¥ ential Interiors will be pub- 
lished by Clarkson Potter 


this summer. 
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NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


WILLiAM WEAVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, won PEN translation 
awards for The Name of the Rose and Foucault’s 
Pendulum by Umberto Eco. His book A 
Legacy of Excellence: The Story of Villa I Tatti 
was published in 1997 by Harry N. Abrams. 


CyNTHiA ZARIN is a poet and critic. Her 
most recent book for children, What Do You 
See When You Shut Your Eyes? was published 
last September by Houghton Mifflin. 
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Admittedly, some of the changes we made are for the worse. 


On a day like this, anything can happen. 

Or you could be driving the 1999 
Range Rover 4.0 SE. 

Now, along with permanent four-wheel 
drive, the Range Rover has four-wheel 
electronic traction control that’s designed 
to get you through sleet, slush, and a host 
of other equally inhospitable surfaces. 

So it won't just be your eyes that are 
glued to the road. 

We've even added front side airbags 


Always use your seatbelts. S 


and seatbelt pre-tensioners to the already 
heightened security of dual airbags, 
a steel inner body cage, and a rugged, 


‘airbags alone do not provide s 


impact-absorbing steel frame. 

Altogether, it’s absolutely dripping with 
reassurance. 

So why not call 1-S00-FINE 4WD for 
the nearest retailer? Or visit us at 
www.Best4x4.LandRover.com. Beyond all 
its elegance and refinements, the new 
Range Rover is full of even more reasons 
that support its $58,625° price. 

It seems fitting, though, to stop with 
four-channel all-terrain ABS. 





ifficient protection 











LONDON PARIS - NEW YORK 
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CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge 0171 5819200 

ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff 01222 694294 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes 0181 4625638 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester 01305 268862 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 


Burcpean Onin 


FRANCE: Christians of Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp 03 226 7145 
BELGIUM: Christians of Brussels 02 219 3286 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes 01132 50666 
HOLLAND: Uden 0413 261525 
GREECE: Athens 01 614 0004 





NEW YORK: Christians at The Architects and Designers Building 212 308 3732 
NEW YORK: Christians on Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island 516 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich 203 629 9417 
FLORIDA: Christians at the Design Center of The Americas 954 926 5887 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Christians of The Carolinas 803 779 0061 





BRITISH OFFICE: 01727 841 128 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: Brussels 02 567 2125 
AMERICAN OFFICE: New York 212 308 3554 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 




















e wanted a modern 
space because our 
things are different 


from what’s out there,” Ron 
Mann says of the San Francisco 
shop (above) he opened with his 
wife, Louise La Palme Mann, 
who designs and makes hand- 
printed and appliquéd fabrics. 
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Mann had had a shop before 
and wanted to be in the city 
again. He chanced upon a facil- 
ity with a big display window 
and cinder block and cement 
walls inside. Mann poured a 
cement floor and rubbed it 

with bronze paint—and he had 
HOM—House of Mann. With 





WILL MOSGROVE 


his wife’s linen, hemp and cot- 
ton fabrics draped like scarves 
over hooks on freestanding 
blocks, Mann’s furniture crea- 
tions and found objects take up 
most of the airy space. Fans of 
Mann’s designs will instantly 
recognize his high-back Douglas 
fir dining chairs and his wood- 


EXPRESSLY ORIENTAL 





A pair of 18th-century 
screens at Suzanne 


Mitchell’s gallery 








topped Cor-Ten steel table with 
a rust finish (both above). Add 
fruit sculptures carved out of 
lava rock and Mediterranean 
stone threshers, and the result 
is what he calls “the Ron Mann 
look.” HOM—House of Mann, 
2727 Mariposa, San Francisco, 
CA 94110; 415/551-9798. 


year ago, when Suzanne 

Mitchell began her ven- 
ture as a private dealer in 
Korean and Japanese art, she 
was well prepared, having just 
left her post as the head of the 
Asian division for Sotheby’s 
North America. Her gallery has 
mostly 17th- and 18th-century 
paintings, furniture, ceramics 
and Edo-period screens, such 
as a pair of four-panel scenes 
of tigers executed by the artist 
Okano Toen. By appointment. 
Suzanne Mitchell Asian Fine 
Arts, 17 E. 71st St., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/535-1700. 

continued on page 28 | 











HAGAN’S 
HERO 


ne of Victoria Hagan’s 

favorite antiques deal- 

ers from the country 
has opened a shop in New York. 
“Lou Marotta does not have 
a predictable collection,” says 
Hagan (right, at the shop). “I 
first met him years ago when 
he had a business in Hudson, 
and I’m so excited he’s come to 
the city.” Marotta, who began 
dealing in antiques (AD, Apr. 
1993) after a career as a corpo- 
rate interior designer, says, “I 
found, when I started to buy 
for my shop, that what sold 
were the things that I bought 
with my heart.” 

Among his pet categories 

are painted surfaces and “things 


that are a little bit off—not 





GUS TAVIAN GRACE IN STOCKHOLM 
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t the Stockholm shop 

Solgarden, which means 
sun farm, the décor is almost 
entirely white. “We add one 
accent color each season,” says 
owner Marianne von Kantzow 
Ridderstad. “I used blue re 


cently because ?m fond of the 
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islands in the Swedish archi- 
pelago, where I have a house.” 
Ridderstad, who sells Gustavian- 
style furniture and imported 
porcelain and glass, is expanding 
the shop’s selection of reproduc- 
tion chairs, tables, beds and dis- 


play cabinets (above), and she has 
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started offering more antiques, 
such as large 18th-century white 
cupboards. Her contemporary 
French dinnerware and jugs have 
clean lines—in keeping with the 
simplicity of the furniture. Sol- 
garden, Karlavagen 58, 114 49 
Stockholm; 46-8-663-9360. 


necessarily something that you 
would laugh about, but maybe 
smile about.” That might in- 
clude a 1978 limited-edition 
table by designer John Dickin- 
son that is made of galvanized 
steel bent to look like a draped 
tablecloth (left); a Roman 
carved console table, ca. 1750, 
with a faux-marbre top; and four 
1930s Italian bronze chairs, with 
their original white paint, which 
have a drapery design and a sun 
medallion on the back that is 
reminiscent of Fornasetti. If 
Marotta does have a bias, it’s 
for French, Italian and Swedish 
antiques. “I don’t like brown fur- 
niture,” he says. Lou Marotta 
Inc., 229 E. 60th St., New York, 
NY 10022; 212/223-0306. 





Gustavian-style beds, 
cabinets, tables and 
chairs at the Solgarden 
shop in Stockholm 


continued on page 32 
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To send 0 gilt of Frangelico, anywhere in the U.S. or Canad, call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited by law. Produced and bottled by Barbero 5,P.A., Canale, ltoly. 28% al-/vol (56 proof). © 1999 Imported by William Grant & Sons, Inc. New York, NY 10020 Maturity 


improves everything you drink 








TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING, 
IT’S THE PIED PIPER OF THE 4x4 WORLD. 


We started out simply. To follow a trail with more 
capability. More control. We ended up setting the pace 
for an entire industry. Presenting the all-new 1999 
Jeep, Grand Cherokee Limited. Once again the sport 
utility world is challenged to keep up. 

Our exclusive new available Quadra-Drive™ blazes 
new trails in performance. Combining Vari-Lok™ axles 


he 


and Quadra-Irac II™ on-demand four-wheel drive, 1" 


system operates at maximum capability all the time, ™ 
ultimate control on-road and off. Power comes from ! 
available all-new 4.7 litre Power Tech V8 that produ™ 
more horsepower yet uses less fuel*** 

Grand Cherokee sets new standards in the area"! 


refinement too. The Infrared Dual Zone Climate Cont? 


THE ALL-NE W J eee 


THE MOST CAPA Es 





“Based on AMCI overall on- and off-road performance tests using Grand Cherokee with available Quadra-Drive™ an¢ 
WW aia ealien' RY |) > len PS Ee, AO L, \ 











GRAND CHEROKEE G3 





ayorld first, uses infrared technology to regulate cabin If you're interested in getting the latest in SUV 
faperature. Thirteen programmable features for mir- technology, look to the leader. Jeep Grand Cherokee. Call 
's, drivers seat, radio, and more give driver and 1-800-925-JEEP or visit our Web site at www.jeep.com. 
ger ultimate set-it-and-forget-it convenience. 


| Best-in-class stopping ability,” next generation Jeep 


§ bags!’ and remote alarm set and door locks make 


§p Grand Cherokee a leader in safety too. Mt eReeess ON Ey ‘ON E 


PAN DP CHEROKEE 


SPORT UTILITY EVER. 


**1999 MY EPA est. mpg: 15 city, 19 hwy. 70-0 mph braking on dry pavement. Class: Wards Luxury Middle Sport Utility 
ildren. Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 











PARIS 
ORIGINAL 


o follow in a father’s 

footsteps can be a chal- 

lenge, especially when 
the patriarch is Jacques Kugel, 
but Nicolas and Alexis Kugel 
have proven their mettle in the 
14 years since they took over the 
Paris business their father began 
just after the Second World 
War. “The place continues to 
remind me of a magnificent 
cabinet de curiosité,” says Fré- 
déric Méchiche (right, at the 
gallery). “Every time I open the 
door, it’s as though I’m entering 
another world, a grotto full of 
treasures.” Méchiche is drawn 
to the Kugels’ Renaissance ob- 
jects in the spirit of Oxburg, the 
carved ivories and the 16th- and 
17th-century bronzes. Galerie 
J. Kugel, 279 rue St.-Honoré, 
75008 Paris; 33-1-42-60-86-23. 


BENEDICTE PETIT 





FRENCH HITS 
IN LONDON 


oining the young dealers in ' 
London’s Notting Hill is 1 
Jacqueline Toffler Pruskin, 
who has assembled a selection 
of French furniture by the top 
designers of the first half of the 
century. Pruskin, who used to 
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own a 20th-century decorative- 
arts gallery with her former hus- d 
band and sells to designers such 
as Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford, recently had an ex- 
hibit of Jacques Adnet furniture, 
the first ever in London, and she 1 
also shows pieces by Poillerat, 
Arbus and Jansen. By appoint- 
ment. Jacqueline Toffler Pruskin, 
32 Ledbury Rd., London W11 
2 AB; 44-171-221-2306. 


A 1938 statue anda 
1950s iron stand, far 
left, and an Arbus 
desk and Adnet lamp 
and chair, left, at Jac- 
queline Toffler Pruskin 


continued on page 34 
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Tradition 
is ‘born 
at “Dinner 


— 
















Bes the dinner table Torquay: Clinging to the rocky Devon coast 


in southern England, Torquays abundant 


we develop our taste for marine life inspired the Swansea potters to 
? create this pattern c. 1820. Licensed by the 
beauty: beautiful food, Winterthur Museum Collection. 


words and things. These 


Duke of Gloucester: William Henry, 


Duke of Gloucester commissioned the traditions are cultivated 
pattern in 1770 for his own table. : 
Licensed by Colonial Williamsburg. and P olished by one 


generation, then sent on 


to reward another. 






















Mottahedeh brings 


traditions of design to 
your table that have been 
refined for hundreds of 
years. They are here for 

you now, simply to 


be enjoyed. 


Blue Canton: Fashionable 
\ tables of the American Colonies 
were set with this popular 
™~ aa blue and white Canton ware. 
Ong, —— 4 4 Licensed by the Historic 
al Charleston Foundation. 


Tobacco Leaf: 
Tobacco Leaf was one of the 

most prized Chinese Export 

patterns c. 1780. Licensed by the 


ry Jo, ¢ f* 5 j Tw) Yh ha 
Tradition for a Modern World 
Call 1-800-242-3050 to find the store nearest you. 
Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 225 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10010 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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butyery few can reproduce one correctly. 


Mottahedeh.is authorized by Colonial 
Williamsburg to precisely replicate for 
your home, the actual service 
commissioned by William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester 
residing in Williamsburg, 


in 1770. 


The four dinner plates 
shown are an exact 
Roprerettrastey mesmeit 
original. Two years and 
many trials were 
required to match the 
twenty colors and the 
handpainted look of the 
antique. Mottahedeh's 
Duke of Gloucester pattern is 
available in a charming array of 
dinnerware, in five piece place settings 
or sets of four, with accents in 


22 carat gold. 


The difference between copies and 
reproductions is in time, talent, and a 
love for details that will delight your 

friends and family for generations. We 
otter authentic porcelain dinnerware, 
for which there is no substitute. 
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Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 225 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 For a store nearest you, call 1-800-242-3050 


SAN FRANCISCO, CLEVELAND, LAGUNA NIGUEL, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, PARIS 


SEATTLE, DANIA, BOSTON, 


www.bakerfurniture.com 


HIGH POINT, 


DALLAS, TROY, 


HOUSTON, 


ATLANTA, 


naked = owars exposed 


CHICAGO, 


[THE BAKER UPHOLSTERY COLLECTION ] 


KSNZOMWIINIG| TIE RL EAGS U RSE oat OOMFORI] AND 


HOW MUCH @uiert [JELIGHT May BE HAD IN THE THINGS 


LOS ANGELES, 


NEW YORK, 
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BAKER Takes ITS PLACE AMONG THE THINGS WE HOLD PRICELESS. 


? 


CALL 1.800.592.2537 FOR MORE INFORMATION OR VISIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT www.bakerfurniture.com. 


® 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 
PLEASE CALL 1.800.59BAKER. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FINE COLLECTIONS OR FOR A LIST OF RETAILERS IN YOUR AREA 
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SANTA FE 
MSIE 


e’re a New York 

kind of gallery that’s 

been plopped in 
Santa Fe,” Gerald Peters says of 
his new space, which opened last 
August. The 32,000-square-foot 
facility, designed by architect 
Steven Robinson, was conceived 
as a rambling, Pueblo-style com- 
plex that could accommodate 
several shows at the same time. 

“We wanted a variety of spaces 

to show different works,” says 
Peters, who has been dealing in 
fine art for more than 25 years 


and now has a significant Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe collection and 
western painting and sculpture 
in addition to modern and con- 
temporary art. The drawings and 
other graphic pieces in an inau- 
gural show, “Picasso on Paper: 
Selected Works from the Mari- 
na Picasso Collection,” were put 
to best advantage in a room with 
beige walls and maple floors. 
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ROBERT RECK 


sree ean ere 


‘Taos- and Santa Fe—area artists 
are exhibited in a space with a 
knotty-pine ceiling. Terraces 
and verandas overlook a sculp- 
ture garden. Peters continues to 
operate his Dallas and Manhat- 
and 





tan galleries, but his base 
home—remains in New Mexi- 
co. Gerald Peters Gallery, 1011 
Paseo de Peralta, Santa Fe, NM 
87501; 505/954-5700. 


Gerald Peters’s new art 
facility in Santa Fe, top, 
and galleries, above, 
displaying western 
paintings and bronzes 


At Residence bis in 
Los Angeles, a ball- 
room chair, right, 
and a bamboo tab 
with a majolica top 


A WELL-KEPS 
L.A. SECRETE 


oyce MacRae has had a num- 

ber of careers: magazine 
editor, partner in Indigo Seas, 
publicist. But few people are 
aware that she has an antiques 
shop in Los Angeles called 
Residence bis. It must be said 
that what MacRae calls a shop 
is a large room adjacent to the 
upholstery business of her part- 
ner, Lindsay Shuford. The place 
is packed with 19th-century fur- 
niture, painted wood cupboards, 
bamboo tables, chairs, 1920s and 
1930s wicker pieces, old quilts 
and vintage silver. Karin Blake, 
local antiques dealers and movie 
set designers are frequent cus- 
tomers. Residence bis, 4464 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90016; 323/731-9991. O 





MEL WEINSTEIN 























Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Bevil Knapp 


EW ORLEANS IS THE 
city of sophistica- 
tion and voodoo, the 

home of jazz and Mardi 

Gras, Blanche DuBois and 

Stanley Kowalski. It’s the city 

beloved not only by Tennes- 

see Williams but by writers 
from Mark Twain to George 

Washington Cable to Wil- 

liam Faulkner to Truman Ca- 

pote. Needless to say, New 

Orleans, with its multicul- 

tural history, decadence and 

elegance, has some of the 


most interesting shopping in 
the United States. And Marc 
Charbonnet, a New Orleans 
native and veteran New York 
interior designer, knows all 
the secrets, from Royal Street 
to Magazine Street, from 
the French Quarter to the 
Garden District. 

“My father’s office was on 
Royal Street,” says Charbon- 
net, “and asa child I would go 
to the French Quarter to see 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASES 
MARC CHARBONNET EXPLORES HIS NATIVE NEW ORLEANS 


Axsove: “Angele Par- 
lange, who is from an 
old Louisiana family, 
carries wonderful fab- 
rics, furniture and ac- 
cessories.” RIGHT: The 


designer stands next 
to a dressing screen. 





him, to view Mardi Gras, to 
visit restaurants and eat pra- 
lines. My parents were horri- 
fied that at an early age I could 
get on the Magazine Street 
bus and shop both sides of the 
street—distinctly lower end 
then, which is true no longer.” 





Over the years, as Charbon- 
net’s shopping turned into a 
significant part of his suc- 
cessful design business, which 
includes Michael J. Fox as a 
client (see Architectural Di- 
gest, October 1997), he found 
continued on page 38 


“New Orleans has been 
a mecca for art and an- 
tiques since the early 
nineteenth century,” 
says Marc Charbon- 
net. LEFT: St. Louis 
Cathedral presides 


over Jackson Square. 
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continued from page 36 

New Orleans to be a source 
for everything from eigh- 
teenth-century English furni- 
ture to Louisiana plantation 
pieces—and at a fraction of 
New York prices. “Sometimes 
the shops get my shipping 





order mixed up with other 
New York addresses, and I 
see pieces that are going to 
the top Madison Avenue an- 
tiques galleries,” he says with 
a wicked grin. “I can tell you 
that when those items appear 
on the floor on Madison Av- 
enue, there’s a big difference 
in price from what it was in 
New Orleans. It’s no wonder 
I go home at least four times 
a year just to shop.” 

Some of Charbonnet’s cur- 
rent favorites in the city start 
at the top of the long curve of 
Magazine Street, in the neigh- 
borhood of ‘Tulane Univer- 
sity. The stores are dotted 
through the Garden District, 
the area built up with white 


Ricut: Stephen A. 
Moses, Michelle 
LeBlanc Tompson and 
Charbonnet inspect a 
Louisiana gondole 
chair at Neal Auction, 
“They showcase high- 
quality antiques.” 





LOUISIANA PURCHASES 


BeLow: Charbonnet 
reclines on an Ameri- 
can Empire méridienne 
at WM 19th Century 
Antiques. RicuT: The 
shop’s American and 
English pieces include 
a Regency sideboard. 





colonnaded mansions by 
“Americans” after the pur- 
chase of the city from the 
French in 1803. The designer 
also ventures into the Ware- 
house District, near the river, 
a formerly seedy site that ex- 
perienced a revival after the 


World’s Fair in 1984. He of- 
ten ends up in the French 
Quarter, the Vieux Carré, 
the glamorous and mysteri- 
ous heart of the old city, 
where it all began in 1718. 
Charbonnet’s first stop is 
at the shop of Angéle Par- 











lange, in a white clapboard 
building not too far from the 
university. “Angéle’s a remark- 
able talent,” he says. “She’s 
the best of today and the best 
of yesterday.” He explains that 
Parlange’s family still owns 
and operates the eighteenth- 
century Parlange Plantation, 
which has one of the most 
distinguished Louisiana hous- 
es on it—built in the “raised 
cottage” style—where she 
grew up. One of her ances- 
tors was Mme Gautreau, the 
subject of John Singer Sar- 

gent’s portrait Madame X. 
Parlange, who has a pro- 
fessional background in fash- 
ion, began her career design- 
ing fabrics. Her first fabric 
drew on her rich family histo- 
ry in a witty way by printing 
on jewel-tone silks the sig- 
natures from calling cards 
left at her great-great-grand- 
mother’s Paris salon in the 
mid-nineteenth century. From 
there Parlange went on to cre- 
continued on page 40 
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continued from page 38 

ate furniture with a New Or- 
leans theme, such as a bed 
and chair that incorporate an 
outsize version of the crown 
on her great-great-grand- 
mother’s own calling card. 

The shop has pillows made 
with fabrics designed by 
Parlange and decorated with 
unusual trim, and antiques, 
jewelry and home accessories. 
“I do a lot of entertaining, so 
I’ve made collections relat- 
ing to that—placemats, nap- 
kins and so forth,” she says. 

“You can find what you’re 
looking for there, but she 
also has the most unexpected 
things,” concludes Charbon- 
net, citing a collection of eigh- 
teenth-century prints that he 
has used in his New York of- 
fice, which show the habits of 
religious orders. 

Moving on along Maga- 
zine Street and into the Gar- 
den District, the designer 
drops by the Neal Auction 
Company. “I particularly like 
this place,” he says. “It re- 
minds me of the New Or- 
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leans auction houses of my 
youth. I bought a Louisi- 
ana child’s bed here when 
I was twenty, and an Old 
Paris porcelain teapot. 
They deal in some of the 


continued on page 42 





1 ANGELE PARLANGE 
DESIGN 
5419 Magazine Street 
504/897-6511 
Furniture, fabrics and 
decorative accessories 


2 WM 191TH CENTURY 
ANTIQUES 
1029 Royal Street 
504/524-1253 
American and 
English furniture 
and decorative arts 












“Mario Villa is a tal- 
ented artist who crafts 
the most beautiful 
metal furniture and de- 
sign objects,” says 
Charbonnet. The men 
look at one of the chan- 
deliers on display. 


3 NrAL AUCTION COMPANY 
4038 Magazine Street 
504/899-5329 
Auctioneers and appraisers 


4 Mario Vitis GALLERY 


3908 Magazine Street 
504/895-8731 

Metal furniture and 
decorative objects 


5 New OrLEANS AUCTION 


GALLERIES, INC. 
801 Magazine Street 
504/566-1849 


Auctioneers and appraisers 
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continued from page 40 

finest Louisiana furnishings 
and objects from the estates 
of local people.” 

The auction gallery was 
founded fifteen years ago by 
John R. Neal, who is still the 
owner; and much of the in- 


ventory is catalogued and 
assembled for sale by Neal Al- 


AUCTION 





ford, his associate, who is an 
expert in American furniture. 
A little more than two years 
ago Stephen A. Moses was 
hired as its president. He is 
the fourth generation of his 
family to work in antiques 
in New Orleans. The family 
business was Waldhorn’s, a 
Royal Street antiques shop, 
established in 1880. When 
Moses realized that none of 
his children were interested 
in being “the fifth genera- 
tion,” he sold Waldhorn’s, 
found himself bored and came 
to help at Neal’s. By put- 
ting the auctions on a reg- 
ular schedule—six per year, 
with some “annex auctions” 
of less valuable pieces and 
some Friday night jewelry 
auctions, offered with cham- 
pagne and hors d’oeuvres— 
Moses has increased Neal’s 
sales by 50 percent. 

“Neal’s is a very serious 
auction house,” says Char- 
bonnet, who recently discov- 
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BELow: “New Orleans 
Auction Galleries, 
which offers only the 
best, is located in the 
Warehouse District.” 
RiGut: Jean R. Vidos 
shows Charbonnet a 
pietra dure-top table. 


ered a set of ten Louisiana 
gondole chairs there, made 
between 1800 and 1825. 
Moses points out that the 
American furniture, such as 
matched sets of dining chairs 
—always hard for design- 
ers to assemble—reflects the 
emphasis on Louisiana and 
American pieces that has 
always characterized Neal’s. 
“We recently had paintings 
by Louisiana artists Marie 
Madeleine Seebold, who was 
born in 1876 and died in 
1948, and Richard Clague, 
who was active in New Or- 
leans between 1850 and 1873,” 
he says. Moses also chuckles 
about a piece of Newcomb 
art pottery, made in New Or- 
leans around 1900, that its 
owners were going to give to 
their children to play with 
but instead sold for twelv 
thousand dollars. 
“However,” Moses is quick 
to add, “with our expanded 
interests in the last two years, 
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we've also sold a circa 1710 
English lacquered chinoise- 
rie secretary, to a dealer who 
was going to take it back to 
London, as well as more jew- 
elry and smaller pieces.” 
Charbonnet says that one 
of the nicer things about 





Lert: “The charm of 
New Orleans never 
fails to seduce me,” 
notes Charbonnet. 
“And as a resource, 
this city never runs 
dry. I always find some- 
thing to catch my eye.” 


Neal’s is a sense of southern 
courtesy. “You can call them 
and get the provenance of any- 
thing you’re interested in, and 
photos, and anything else they 

have—all without attitude.” 
The next destination on 
continued on page 44 
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continued from page 42 

Magazine Street is a shop with a com- 
pletely different inventory. Mario Villa 
is a native of Nicaragua who has a degree 
in architecture from ‘Tulane University 
but who for many years has owned his 
own gallery in which he shows the steel, 
bronze and copper furniture that he de- 
signs, along with the work of other con- 
temporary artists. “Beds, tables, consoles, 
sconces, chairs and candlesticks are all 
here,” says Charbonnet, “in the most 
heavenly space, which Mario strews with 
garlands of magnolia leaves. He’s got real 
style. He borrows from Neoclassicism and 
puts a twist on it, and a lot of his furniture 
anticipated the current retro interest in 
forties and fifties French pieces.” 

The gallery is located in a late-eigh- 
teenth-century building in the Upper 
Garden District that was once a jail. 
Says director Charlotte Rolfs, “This is 
the part of the district with all the kooks 
and weirdos—the interesting part.” 

Moving farther south on Magazine 
Street, Charbonnet comes to the New 
Orleans Auction Galleries, in the Ware- 
house District. One thing that he likes 
about the galleries, which were started 
eight years ago by Jean R. Vidos, is that 
“they’re not limited to a specific peri- 
od or style,” he notes. “They have 


everything in their auctions, from cuff 


links to blackamoor pins to Louisiana 
plantation and Russian furniture to 
tramp art—and it’s likely to all be in the 
same auction.” 

The designer, over the years, has 
found a set of fourteen dining chairs in 
the style of Duncan Phyfe there (again, 
New Orleans is the source for those 
hard-to-find sets of dining chairs) and 
an American Empire pedestal table 
from a Louisiana estate. On a recent vis- 
it he saw a beadwork fire screen with an 
open barley-twist pole that he says is 
one of the finest he has encountered. 

Vidos’s husband, Mike, explains that 
the galleries hold six major auctions per 
year, with eight more, featuring less im- 
portant pieces, in a neighboring build- 
ing. Phe main structure was originally a 
nineteenth-century commodities trad- 
ing warehouse that calls to mind Degas’s 
paintings of New Orleans cotton bro- 
kers, who would have worked in a similar 
place in the early 1870s. A supplemen- 
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tary attraction of the galleries’ auctions is 
that they create about twenty-five vi- 
gnettes.for two weeks before each sale, 
using all of the items that have come in. 

Charbonnet, who calls the New Or- 
leans Auction Galleries “sparkly,” says, 
“It’s always fun there because you’re 
likely to find yourself in a bidding war 
with a celebrity.” Mike Vidos acknowl- 
edges that Martha Stewart is a regular 
client, and Delta Burke has a house in the 
neighborhood and is a frequent visitor. 
Charbonnet also mentions the Vidoses’ 
parties, held nearby in their 1847 house, 
which belonged to southern writer 
Grace King, a friend and correspondent 
of Mark ‘Twain’s. “So often in life you an- 
ticipate something and then you're disap- 
pointed with the reality—that’s not so 
with Jean’s antebellum-style parties in 
her antebellum house.” 

Jean Vidos says, “We sell great pieces 
to really interesting clients; you meet 
people from every walk of life, and 
bringing them and the objects together 
is the perfect way to entertain. You end 
up being friends, and that’s the advantage 
of running a regional auction house.” 

Finally, Charbonnet eases back home, 
so to speak, and stops at WM 19th Cen- 
tury Antiques on Royal Street in the 
Vieux Carré. Doris Mollenkopf, who 
owns the shop with her husband, Jeffery 
Witte, says, “The outstanding charac- 
teristic of New Orleans is the architec- 
ture—the good, the bad and the ugly, 
they’re all jumbled together.” This, 
combined with the city’s reputation for 
fine antiques, is what lured the couple 
there from Pennsylvania, where they 
had had an antiques business for sev- 
enteen years. Their shop, located in a 
typical nineteenth-century building, in- 
corporates all of their interests. 

“Doris and her husband have late- 
eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury English and American furniture 
and decorative arts, but they have un- 
usual examples,” comments Charbonnet. 

“We have nothing after 1850 or 1860,” 
Mollenkopf agrees. “There are no high- 
Victorian rococo works here. The early, 
simpler things go so well in New Orleans 
houses.” Although she has Louisiana 
furniture whenever she can (“It’s hard to 

continued on page 46 
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continued from page 44 

find!”), “the pieces don’t stay,” she empha- 
sizes. “Recently I had two cypress cutting 
tables taken out of an old local depart- 
ment store that closed after one hun- 
dred years. They sold right away. People 
are wild for this kind of thing in New 
York and other places in the Northeast.” 

Charbonnet has found such treasures 
at WM as an ingrain carpet, about 
which he says, “It’s unusual to find one 
so complete and with unfaded colors.” 
Explains Mollenkopf, “Ingrain carpets 
were a nineteenth-century American 
adaptation of woven English carpets 
such as Axminsters. They were wool, 
usually with a bright geometric or floral 
pattern, and they came in long strips 
that you sewed together. You see them 
in conversation group portraits of nine- 
teenth-century families. They were the 
first wall-to-wall carpets.” 

New Orleans native Charbonnet has 
also seen fine examples of his favorite 
Old Paris porcelain there. “Old Paris por- 
celain was made with a particular mix of 
clays,” says Mollenkopf, “in various facto- 
ries around Paris from the late eighteenth 
century until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It had a nice shiny glaze; and they 
made figures in classical shapes as well 
as pieces for export, such as figures 
of George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. Jacob Petit was one maker of 
this porcelain who acquired his own 
factory in 1830, which went on into the 
Victorian era. Signed Jacob Petit pieces 
have a ‘JP’ in blue on the bottom.” 

Charbonnet, who calls Jacob Petit “a 
master,” says, “I purchased my own din- 
nerware from WM Antiques. It’s white 
with an apple-green border, and it’s a 
rare example of Old Paris work.” 

Replete from a day of shopping along 
Magazine Street and in the French Quar- 
ter, Marc Charbonnet is asked what he 
likes best about New Orleans antiques 
browsing and buying. “I like almost every- 
thing I see, and I want almost everything,” 
he admits. “But what I like best is that 
when I call from New York and talk to, say, 
the people at WM Antiques about some- 
thing I noticed there, they send me 
reams of material on it and say, “When 
youre next in town, we want to take you 
out to dinner.’ That’s typical of the New 
Orleans antiques shopping experience.” C1 
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‘THE FRELINGHUYSEN MORRIS HOUSE & STUDIO 














ABOVE: George L. K. 
Morris and Suzy Fre- 
linghuysen at home in 
the early 1940s. Ricut: 
The artists’ modernist 
house in the Berkshires 
is open to the public. 


BEeLow: Morris’s 1938 
sculpture Configura- 
tion is in the entrance 
hall. He designed the 
stairwell’s wrought 
iron rail to comple- 
ment his fresco. 


~ 


Text by Avis Berman/Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 


NE SEPTEMBER IN THE 

late 1940s, after a 

summer abroad, the 
distinguished painter and crit- 
ic George L. K. Morris re- 
corded in his diary: “Mind 
still alive with glimpses of Eu- 
rope, and Lenox now comes 
as a welcome place to digest, 
and without loneliness.” The 
possibility of loneliness was 
very real, because his wife 
and fellow artist, Suzy Fre- 
linghuysen, was away at the 
time. She possessed a voice 
fine enough to sing with the 
New York City Opera, where 
she’d recently been acclaimed 
for her performances in the 
leads of Ariadne auf Naxos 
and Tosca; her dramatic so- 
prano was now solicited by 
the opera houses and recital 
halls of Europe. During much 
of the winter, the couple lived 
in Manhattan in an apartment 
on Sutton Place, but while 
Frelinghuysen toured, Morris 
often repaired to their house 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, in 
the heart of the Berkshires. 


RESTORING A MODERNIST LANDMARK IN MASSACHUSETTS 





The Frelinghuysen Mor- 
ris House & Studio, which 
opened to the public in 1998 
for the first time, is an anom- 
aly for its time and place. It 
was as much a confirmation of 
two artists’ belief in each oth- 
er’s individuality as a declara- 
tion of their own advanced 
tastes. Thoroughly commit- 
ted to modern living, Morris 
and Frelinghuysen planned 
their house for contempo- 
rary art and then created the 
art for the house. 

Born in 1905, Morris was 
from a prominent American 
family with roots that had 
grown and thrived in the soil 
of western Massachusetts. A 
Morris had been the first 
governor of New Jersey, and 
one of his descendants was a 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Around the 
turn of this century George 
L. K. Morris’s parents, New- 
bold and Helen Morris, ac- 
quired property in what is 
now Lenox and Stockbridge. 

continued on page 5O 
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continued from page 48 
There they engaged Ogden 
Codman, Jr., and Francis L. V. 
Hoppin to build a classic brick 
manor, which they named 
Brookhurst. Not coincidental- 
ly, both architects were asso- 
ciated with Edith Wharton, 
who had her own villa in 
Lenox. Newbold Morris and 
Wharton were first cousins. 
In 1927 Morris went to 
Paris, where he met Picasso, 
Braque and Brancusi. Two 
years later he returned there 
to study with Fernand Léger 
and Amédée Ozenfant; Ozen- 
fant’s studio, designed by Le 
Corbusier, deeply impressed 
the young man. When he re- 


RiGut: The 1942 fres- 
coes and marble bas- 
relief in the living room 
reflect the influence on 
Morris of European 
modernists such as 
Fernand Léger. 
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turned home, Morris wanted 
a similar white-walled studio 
with a notched roof and a 
great open central space. It 
was to be situated nowhere 
but in the Berkshires, and 
because the land was free, 
Morris built it on the family 
compound in the shadow of 
Brookhurst, with the help of 
George Sanderson, a Boston- 
area architect. Sanderson was 
well versed in the Interna- 
tional Style, though doubt- 
less more in theory than in 
practice. Morris’s studio must 
have been the first such ex- 
tremely modern structure to 
be built in New England. 
(The Wadsworth Atheneum’s 
Bauhaus-inspired Avery Me- 


Lert: A Frelinghuysen 
fresco in the dining 
room, one of four, in- 
corporates corrugated 
brass sheeting—a ref- 
erence to the collages 
of Braque and Picasso. 





morial Building did not open 
until 1934.) 

Not long after his studio 
was finished, Morris secured 
an artistic contribution to its 
grounds. (Brookhurst consist- 
ed of one hundred and fif- 
ty acres as well as the main 
house and various outbuild- 
ings; the senior Morrises even- 
tually divided the property 
among their three children, 
and George received forty-six 
acres.) Through his cousin 
the artist and collector A. E. 
Gallatin, Morris befriended 
the perpetually impoverished 
sculptor Gaston Lachaise and 
commissioned three works 
from him. The first was a 
full-length portrait of him- 
self; the second was a bust. 
But the third piece, La Mon- 
tagne Heroique, was a monu- 
mental outdoor work. In 1934 
Lachaise went up to Brook- 
hurst with Morris and picked 
out a site among a grove of 

continued on page 52 
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pine trees. There La Montagne 
Heroique, a massive reclining 
nude weighing several tons 
and held aloft by six cement 
pillars, still presides majesti- 
cally on a rise above a narrow 
stream. Lachaise and Morris 
hoped the sculpture would 
merge with the forest and 


RiGut: Abstract forms 
connoting musical in- 
struments in Composi- 
tion, an oil on panel 
from 1939, hint at Fre- 
linghuysen’s simulta- 
neous life as a singer. 


Far Ricut: On the 
wall beneath the win- 
dow in Morris’s studio 
hang works by Braque 
and Léger; at right is 
Frelinghuysen’s Mu- 
ral Composition, 1951. 


that strollers coming upon it 
would be reminded of an In- 
dian temple. 

Morris was a dedicated art- 
ist, but he was never a faux 
Bohemian, nor did he for- 
sake the old-line social cir- 
cles in which he moved. At 
a wedding in Lenox during 
the early 1930s, he met Es- 
telle (“Suzy”) Frelinghuysen, 
who was six years his junior 
and had an equally privileged 
background. Tutored private- 
ly at home and in Europe in 
art and music, Frelinghuysen 
was, at the time, painting re- 
alistic scenes. 

Morris and Frelinghuysen 
were married in 1935, and 
with his encouragement she 
blossomed into an accom- 
plished abstract painter. Her 
buoyant, elaborately arranged 
Cubist still lifes were indebt- 
ed to the configurations of 
musical instruments and in- 
spired by the master artists 
whose work hung on the 
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couple’s walls at home. Mor- 
ris gave Frelinghuysen an 
early Matisse as a wedding 
present (which visitors to the 
house in Lenox can see to- 
day), and the two also acquired 
paintings and drawings by 
Picasso, Léger, Juan Gris, 
Jean Arp and Ben Nicholson 
for study and pleasure. 





Morris, already a prominent 
abstractionist steeped in Eu- 
ropean modernism, stepped 
up the pace of his art-related 
activities: He helped found 
the American Abstract Artists 
group and became an editor 


and art critic for the Partisan 
Review. As Kinney Freling- 
huysen, Morris and Freling- 
huysen’s nephew and the co- 
trustee of the foundation 
established to preserve their 

continued on page 56 





Morris designed the 
stucco-and-glass-block 
house with architect 
John Butler Swann; it 
was completed in 1941. 
BeLow: A rolling hill 
ends at the boathouse. 
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house, says, “George was this unique 
artistic force—without that guidance, 
who knows what Suzy’s painting career 
would have been?” 

Frelinghuysen’s relatives had also 
summered in the Berkshires, and in the 
late 1930s, when the couple wanted a 
residence in the country, it was only nat- 
ural that they conceived of it as an addi- 
tion to Morris’s studio in Lenox. They 
hired John Butler Swann, a local archi- 
tect who had embraced the modernist 
aesthetic and admired the indigenous 
buildings of the American Southwest. 
Swann synthesized these leanings with 
machine-age materials, and the result- 
ing design—a two-story stucco-and- 
glass-block house that both integrated 
the studio and gracefully spread its own 
wings across a hill overlooking a long, 
sweeping lawn and planted terraces— 
satisfied the clients’ desires for a func- 
tional architecture that spoke a new lan- 
guage of order and clarity. That the 
project went so smoothly was remark- 
able, considering that none of the local 
contractors or workmen had any previ- 
ous experience with building such an 
avant-garde structure. 

According to Kinney Frelinghuysen, 
both artists were intimately involved in 
advising the architect on the design. 


so’s The Poet, one of the high points of 
analytic Cubism, to a show in New 
York, where Peggy Guggenheim spot- 
ted it, bought it for about forty-four 
hundred dollars and later carried it off 
to her palazzo in Venice. 

Morris’s affection for the Berkshires 
is apparent from the moment the house 
is approached. A mural in the walkway 
connecting the garage and the main 
house combines rigorously geometric 
shapes with biomorphic forms and sym- 
bols drawn from Native American cul- 
tures. Morris’s early paintings often dealt 
with representations and emblems of 
local Indian tribes, whom he felt had 
roamed the woods where he had spent 
so many hours riding and hiking, and 
the simplifications of Indian imagery 
helped edge him into abstraction. From 
then on, the presentation of motifs 
from an earlier America, as interpreted 
through the lens of Cubism, transfixed 
him. “Abstract pictures,” Morris would 
write in 1941, when he was working on 
the Lenox house, “do not spring from 
pure invention but are often linked, 
however remotely, with the artist’s visu- 
al surroundings.” 

Neither Frelinghuysen nor Morris 
needed the wages that the New Deal art 
projects could provide in the 1930s, and 


Unafraid of mixing materials on a flat wall, 
Frelinghuysen turned her frescoes into collages. 


Morris, for example, told Swann exactly 
where he wanted the windows in the 
main rooms and that there should be 
a large, cubelike living room. To this 
core space Swann added a dining room, 
a large kitchen and three upstairs bed- 
rooms reachable by a dizzying cylindri- 
cal staircase. The living and dining rooms 
gave onto gardens overlooking a man- 
made pond for swimming, a tennis 
court and stands of apple trees, copper 
beeches and star magnolias. 

The exterior of the house was fin- 
ished in 1941, but other work was still 
going on, and the costs were running 
twice their original estimate. Morris 
needed extra cash, so he reluctantly sold 
a treasure. In 1942 he consigned Picas- 
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they did not compete for mural com- 
missions in federal buildings. But they 
clearly wanted to try this art form for 
themselves. In their own surroundings 
they experimented freely with colors 
and materials—particularly fresco, dis- 
covering how this ancient medium could 
fit into an architecture conditioned by 
the machine age. 

In the living and dining rooms, which 
they decorated throughout 1942, Mor- 
ris and Frelinghuysen were operating at 
their creative peak. Morris, who had 
learned to sculpt from Lachaise, made 
three interlocking works of art for the 
living room. Above the fireplace he em- 
bedded a bas-relief geometric abstrac- 
tion carved in gray marble from the 


nearby town of Lee, Massachusetts. This 
sculpture, subtle and serene, is flanked 
by twe tightly unified wall frescoes in 
darker grays, whites, browns and yellows 
that demonstrate Morris’s alertness to 
evéry shape and angle. Both paintings 
echo the polyhedral forms and ladder- 
like lines found in the sculpture, and 


. they are inlaid with nuggets of ruby 


glass that reflect the light pouring into 
the room from the opposite wall of win- 
dows. The restful gray, yellow and brown 
palette is carried over into the contem- 
porary upholstered furnishings and leath- 
er floor tiles from Argentina. (Although 
devotees of New England and its histo- 
ry, the couple had no interest in the folk 
art or antiques that so many other col- 
lectors in the area acquired.) 

Kinney Frelinghuysen, who first vis- 
ited Lenox as a boy, remembers family 
and friends gathering in the living room 
at the end of the day, when cocktails 
would be mixed in the wet bar and trays 
of hot hors d’oeuvres brought in, with 
“Aunt Suzy holding court in a tiny wick- 
er chair, smoking her Camels.” Both 
artists played the piano, and they would 
perform there, but if Frelinghuysen was 
practicing her music seriously, she 
would shut the double doors leading to 
the room and vocalize in private. 

Frelinghuysen painted the murals in 
the dining room. The background walls 
are gray, and the main colors of her 
compositions range from midnight to 
light blue. As might be predicted, she 
tucked references to violins, guitars and 
clefs into her designs, and the crisp 
shapes are made less stern by their lush 
surfaces: Frelinghuysen constantly var- 
ied her brushwork, and visitors to the 
house will see bravura passages of dap- 
pling, stippling and sponging that al- 
so diversify the wall’s spatial depth. 
Unafraid of mixing materials on a flat 
wall, Frelinghuysen, like Morris, turned 
her frescoes into collages. She attached 
corrugated brass sheeting that glows 
against its dusky background and chimes 
with the brass of the built-in sideboard 
and fireplace, giving the murals a sculp- 
tural character. 

After World War II ended, Frelinghuy- 
sen took up music again in earnest and, 

continued on page 58 
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on the recommendation of teachers, au- 
ditioned for the director and conductor 
of the New York City Opera. She was an 
instant success, singing under the name 
Suzy Morris, but the life of a diva was 
one of intense strain. When she was not 
in New York, where her days consisted 
of “one rehearsal after another,” or on 
tour in Europe, Lenox became, says 
Kinney Frelinghuysen, the place where 
she could have privacy and “incredible 
quiet.” Her mornings began with a few 
hours of singing and musical study, after 
which she gardened. In the afternoon 
she painted. After the light faded, there 
was tennis, cocktails and dinner. 

Frelinghuysen integrated her talents, 
making a connection between music 
and abstract art. “In painting,” she told 
an interviewer, “you’re concerned with 
the arrangement of forms. On the stage, 
which is your frame, you’re concerned 
with arranging yourself. It’s like a pic- 
ture, only, of course, you’re moving.” 

Morris offered a similar analogy years 
before when he wrote, “Most pictures 

.require advance realization for the 
finished product to emerge with com- 
plete ‘authority.’ The artist must ap- 
proach his final medium somewhat as a 
concert-performer faces an audience, 
with the numbers well learned, free to 
project an expressive equipment built 
up thoroughly in advance.” 

In Lenox, Morris painted, sculpted, 
read, played tennis and wrote in his 
journals. If Frelinghuysen was not with 
him, he wrote to her nearly every oth- 
er day, filling her in on the everyday 
details that she was missing. In one di- 
ary entry that would later find its way 
into a letter, Morris contemplated the 
“ecstasy of sitting in clear sunshine with 
black shadows—the salient character- 
istic of Berkshires in autumn... The 
still high wind keeps the trees silver 
with movement.” The artist noticed 
variations in color “between work that I 
do in summer and winter”; the physical 
effects of the changing seasons, particu- 
larly as he observed them in Lenox, 


| were registered in his canvases. 


In 1951 Frelinghuysen contracted 
bronchitis, and afterward she maintained 
that her voice was no longer the same. 
She stopped singing professionally and 


became a full-time painter again, exe- 
cuting what she always stated was her 
most fully realized work, a mural com- 
position in blacks, whites and grays that 
was praised by Jean Arp and Ben Nich- 
olson when they saw it in her studio. She 
and Morris continued to live happily to- 
gether until 1975, when they were ina cat- 


“ astrophic car crash in Stockbridge. Morris 


was killed instantly. Frelinghuysen sur- 
vived but lay in a coma for many weeks. 
After that she became increasingly re- 
clusive and stayed in Lenox all year long. 

By the 1980s, when the contributions 
of the American Abstract Artists group 
were being reevaluated after decades of 
eclipse, Frelinghuysen was cognizant of 
how much her and her husband’s inti- 
mate monument to creative collabora- 
tion had grown in historical and artistic 
importance. When she died in 1988, she 
left instructions in her will that the 
house and its contents be preserved for 
an educational purpose. “The integra- 
tion of living quarters with the im- 
mediacy of a concentration of works of 
art is a pleasurable and unexpected way 
to propel visitors into early-twentieth- 
century art,” says Kinney Frelinghuy- 
sen. “People can get a sense that Suzy 
and George are still there, so they feel 
closer to the art they made.” 

Yet it took ten years for the artists’ el- 
egant presence to emerge into public 
view. The roof, the driveway, the gates 
and the septic system had to be fixed, 
and because the property lies in Lenox 
and Stockbridge, two zoning boards and 
neighbors from both towns had to be 
persuaded. The Frelinghuysen Morris 
House & Studio opened in July 1998; in 
retrospect, says Kinney Frelinghuysen, 
the hardest task was to make sure the 
place stayed the way his aunt and uncle 
had it. “I didn’t have to put too much 
creativity into this house,” he says with a 
smile. “It was already there. 0 


The house is open from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 — 


P.M., Thursday through Sunday, from July 
Fourth weekend through Labor Day; and 
Thursday through Saturday in September 
and October. Frelinghuysen Morris House 
& Studio, 92 Hawthorne Street, Lenox, — 


MA 01240; telephone 413/637-0166, fax 


413/637-9790. 
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Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by 
Billy Cunningham 


ANHATTAN HAS SEL- 

dom looked more 

quaint and coun- 
trified than in the circa 1850 
Italianate town house of folk 
art dealers Michael Malcé 
and Jolie Kelter. There, New 
York urbanity gives way to a 
homespun tradition of rag 
rugs and quilts, Native Amer- 
ican pottery and antique 
signs, tramp art and sturdy 
nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can furniture that still re- 
tains its original milk paint. 
And while the interior has 
the unmistakable air of a by- 
gone home, which indeed it 
is, the town house on Jane 
Street in the West Village 
is also Malcé and Kelter’s 
showroom, where everything 
on its four floors, from the 
bed linens to the kitchen 
table, is for sale. 
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FOLK ART FULL HOUSE 
JOLIE KELTER AND MICHAEL MALCE IN'NEW YORK 


“Our clients love to see our 
stock in situ,” Kelter explains. 
“Often one misses an impor- 
tant piece amid the clutter of 
a traditional antiques shop or 
market, but here, a buyer can 
observe just how a particular 
item works or looks in a gen- 
uine home setting.” 

Living in a gallery, where 





at any moment the hooked 
rug might literally be bought 
from under one’s feet, has 
taught these dealers and col- 
lectors to take their attach- 
ments lightly. “Naturally we 
grow fond of certain things 
—a stenciled bed, a comfort- 
able chair, a landscape—but 
we have never deemed any- 


Lert: A group of car- 
toon figures from the 
1930s and 1940s lines a 
shelf in the residence 
and showroom of folk 
art dealers Jolie Kel- 
ter and Michael Malcé. 


“Every other week we 
travel to find pieces,” 
says Kelter (below 
left, with Malcé). BE- 
Low: A 19th-century 
quilt hangs over a cir- 
ca 1820 blanket chest. 





thing ‘not for sale,’” Malcé 
notes. “We’re not material- 
ists; if we possess something 
for a time, however short, it’s 
enough. Besides, we love the 
chase, so to speak, more than 

the kill.” 
When Malcé and Kelter 
started dealing in folk art, 
continued on page 64 
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This’l] impress the NE LAWS. 


Hugs, handshakes, hearty pats on the back ~ and to think they said youd never amount 
to much. For information on these and other similarly impressive bathroom fixtures, call 


1-800-524-9797, ext. 356 for a free guidebook, or visit www.americanstandard-us.com. /Améritay Standard 
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Style # 2198 
the suit. cirea 1944 





TAU Ce eo ORCOUmUNeeronme: custom fabric—fashion the way 
TACO RCN Ms One an eo CO CRO une rr and instructions for original 1940s designs. 
Rediscover the allure of c custom couture with these Avemoerer fine fashions from Voeue Patterns. 
LCE CECE CURR UUMe Lo  wavw.vooucpatterns.com 









































Timeless style in leather, Alcantara, microfiber or fabric. Transformable Sofa; a sofa by day, simply push the foot pedal and it instantly turns into a bed. 








Glass Tables ay Italian Bedrooms 



























Cherry platform bed with curved headrest 





Expandable glass table 36” x 63” 95”. Dining table with Murano glass legs. 





Media Centers Area Rugs The Classics" 

















Offering all the classics. 














Modern design area rugs in many styles, colors and sizes. 


Italian Lighting 

















Two in one. 





le lamp. 


Glass chandelier. * Wall Sconce. 





Handblown multicolor Murano glass. Modern suspension lamp. 


Visit our spectacular website featuring over 700 unique items @ www.italydesi 
Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510. 428. 1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the Trade 
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Ghlabman’s is more than a 
fine furniture showroom, 
more than just a chic design 
studio. We are the Lest of both. 

If your preference is casual 
or formal, contemporary or 
traditional, our staff of 43 
interior designers is 
uniquely qualified to help 
make your home all you 
dreamed it could be. 

Seek a single exceptional 
piece? You and your 
Glabman designer will find 
it in one of our showrooms. 
If your needs are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or an entire home, we will 
provide our comprehensive 
interior design service. 
With everything from plans 
to visuals. 

And during the design 
process, you'll do more than 
just look at pictures. You'll 
sit in the actual chair and 
touch the table and feel the 
upholstery. 

Our staff of interior 
designers includes members 
of ASID and IDA. So you 
can rest assured that your 
expectations are in expert 


hands. 


Wh 
Bm COSTA MESA*PASADENA*WOODLAND HILLS*LOS ANGELES @ 





BAKER ¢ E.J. VICTOR * HANCOCK & MOORE ¢ KARGES ¢ KINDEL ¢ MORRIS JAMES ¢ JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake Ave. south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabman.com 











Plate Number 71 
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“LAGUNA BEACH, CA — SAUSALITO, CA 


LA JOLLA, CA ~ FEB, 20, 1999 FEB. 20, 1999 MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
800-774-2278 888-222-6270 800-700-1842 800-279-1615 


Also reprsenting: Jiang, Zjawinska, McCann, Peter Max, Neiman, Vanderveen, Wilkinson, Marcus, Rembrandt, and others. 


CALL GALLERY FOR FULL COLOR SHOW CATALOGUE -— $20.00 
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= TEAK FURNITURE ° MARKET UMBRELLAS * INTERIOR/EXTERIOR TEXTILES 


GIATI 


DESIGNS EXCLUSIVELY BY 
MARK SINGER 








GIATI DESIGNS, INC. + 614 SANTA BARBARA ST., SANTA BARBARA, CA 93101 
805.965.6535 + rax: 805.965.6295 






FINALLY...RESIDENCES TO | 
UAV ae Wasim 57-00 ws (OMBSIESMO@)S LAS VEGAS. 


The most luxurious high-rise enclave in the 
history of Las Vegas will feature elegant 


residential towers serenely set within a 15-acre 


iit 


gated-entry community, rich with the 
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amenities of an exclusive private club. Where 


a European spa, fitness center, indoor-outdoor 


swimming pools, and tennis complex, as well 


CE 


atti 


as casual and fine dining are mere steps 


from your door. The prime “in town" location 


An 


of Turnberry Place on Paradise Road is but 


ANY 


minutes from the non-stop shopping, wining, 
dining, and entertainment attractions of the 
Las Vegas strip, yet discreetly set apart 
from the outside world in a secure and 


private world all its own. 


Embree 


Soon to be the place 
to live in Las Vegas. 


Luxurious Tower Condominiums. 
Private Club Amenities. 
From $300,000 To More Than $3 Millic 


Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who | 
wrote the book on private club lifestyles. 
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Construction 


Your most Financing 


pow erful Specialists — 
par mer 80% of price 


h “New 
when you Construction- 


are buying, 
building or 


100% of costs 


*-Remodels- 


100% of costs 


*No Income 
remodeling Qualifiers 


-Loans to 


pwelenitenk 10 Million 


elem oatelon ; 
Wa 


nsed as a R.E. Broker by the CA Dept. of R.E. License 401059680 


Lice ker f 


License informatci telephone (916)227-093 | 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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DESIGN CENTRO ITALIA 


Your Resource For The Modern Classics 
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www.italydesign.com 
1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 
Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax:510.428.1251 





Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement, 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 





343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.swcp.com/FLW 























ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


directory 


For information from these destinations and travel-related companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to 
Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-9008. Enclose a check or money order for any priced 
item. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive any or all of the free travel brochures. Each brochure will arrive from the companies listed. 


CRUISES 


1+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2+Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
service and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising 
aboard the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal 
Symphony. For a complimentary brochure, please 
call (800) 820-6663. 


3+Holland America Europe Cruises. Imagine 
cruising along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring 
fascinating lands—and unpacking only once. Reply 
today or call (877)-SAIL-HAL for brochures, videos 
and information. 


4-Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per 
cruise and more information per inquiry. Call 
(800) 327-7030. 


5-Windstar Cruises. Our four-masted sailing cruise 
ships are known for exceptional service, casual 
onboard atmosphere, spacious accommodations and 
high-tech sailing. Call toll-free (87)-STAR-SAIL. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


6+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


7-Australian Tourist Commission. For customized 
travel to Australia with 12 years’ experience, contact 
Swain Australia Tours at (800) 227-9246. 


8+The Beaufort Singapore. 5-Star Hotel and 
Conference Center located on Sentosa, Singapore. 
Facilities include 214 deluxe rooms and suites, over 
13,000 sq. ft. of conference space, midnight blue pool, 
gymnasium, tennis and squash courts; adjacent to 
championship golf. 


9+Conrad International Centennial Singapore. 
Located in the nerve centre of Singapore’s newest 
business and financial district, with close proximity to 
the central business district of Shenton Way and 
Raffles Place. A haven and a hub for both the leisure 
and the corporate traveler. 


10-Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. 

The first Five-Diamond resort in Cancun. Call 

(800) FIESTA-1 or visit us at www.fiestamexico.com. 
Literature, $1. 


11° JW Marriott Hotel Hong Kong. Brochure on 
Marriott’s flagship hotel in Asia/Pacific. Also fea- 
tures information on hotel restaurants and banquet 
space. 


12+MasterCard Vacations™. Offering great prices 
on superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak 
to an expert travel consultant today. Call 

(800) 428-8747. 


MSN Expedia. Book a low-fare flight, make 

hotel reservations, rent a car, and get special deals 
on packages and cruises by visiting us at 
http://expedia.com today. 


13*New Zealand. Experience both the North and 
South Islands, including round-trip airfares from Los 
Angeles. Call the experts at (800) 894-7722. 


14+ Regent International Hotels. Presenting our 
latest luxury resorts, The Regent Grand Spa and The 
Regent Grand Palms, situated in Summerlin, Nevada. 
Free brochure. 


15+ Singapore...Visit New Asia. A city with its head 
in the future and its soul in the past. Brochures contain 
information to help plan your next vacation. Free. 


16-SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Offering 
luxurious accommodations, gourmet dining, 24-hour 
room service, unlimited water sports, tennis and 
much more. Call (800)-GO-SUPER. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


17-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


18-Albuquerque. Journey through the Land of 
Legends in the heart of New Mexico. Explore everything 
from ancient petroglyphs to historic Route 66. Call 
(800) 284-2282, ext. 9821 for your free Visitors Guide. 


19+ Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, call us for a free 96-page Arizona 
Journeys, accommodations directory and map at 
(800) 800-5969 or visit us at www.arizonaguide.com 


20: Bally’s Las Vegas. Free, four-color rack 
brochure highlighting all aspects of the resort includ- 
ing restaurants, pool, spa, casino, health club and 
shopping. 

21-Bellagio - The Resort. Materials available 
include the property brochure, wedding brochure, 
wedding planner’s kit, spa brochure, meeting planner’s 
guide. Free of charge. 


22-The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
oceanfront getaway. If ever there was a reason to 
indulge, this is it. For more information, call toll-free 
(888)-BREAKERS. 


23+*The Broadmoor. One of the world’s premier 
resorts, located in the foothills of the Colorado 
Rockies. 700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa and 
fitness center, championship golf, tennis and more. 
Free literature. 


24+Colorado. For the summer vacation of a lifetime, 
you must experience Colorado. For a free Colorado 
Official State Vacation Guide, call (800)-COLORADO. 


25+Doral Golf Resort and Spa. 650-acre luxury 
four-star resort and conference facility with a $30 
million renovation. Championship golf, tennis, 
swimming pools, restaurants, world-renowned spa. 
Home of the Doral-Ryder Open and world-famous 
Jim McLean Golf School. 


26-Fisher Island. Complimentary sales kit, brochures 
and video available by request. 


27-Visit Florida. What to do on endless miles of 
sugar-sand beaches? For your free Florida Vacation 
Guide, call toll-free (888) 7-FLA-USA or visit us at 
www.flausa.com 


28-Four Seasons Resort Maui. Elegant AAA Five 
Diamond resort on Maui’s sunny Wailea coast offers 
beautiful rooms, award-winning dining and extensive 
recreational facilities. 


29-Hyatt Regency Maui Resort. A 40-acre beach- 
front oasis of endless sun and sea on Ka'anapali Beach 
with landscaped grounds featuring 800 rooms, |/2-acre 
pool and exotic wildlife. Free brochure. 


30-Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Located in the blooming desert. Championship golf, 
tennis, 10 interconnecting pools, the Native American 
Learning Center, exquisite cuisine. Call (800) 55-HYATT. 


31+°Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa accom- 
modations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center. Home 
of Grand Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 or 
(808) 875-4100 or visit www.kealani.com 


32-La Quinta Resort Homes. Please send away for 
a complimentary brochure or visit us and experience 
our incomparable lifestyle. 


33+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & Spa. 
Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of 
championship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world- 
class European spa. 


34*MGM Grand Hotel/Casino. The City of 
Entertainment. A hotel rack brochure available. 


35*New Mexico...Land of Enchantment. Put your- 
self in a state of Enchantment...visit New Mexico. For 
a free Travel Guide, call (800) SeeNewMex (800-733- 
6396), ext. 8095. 


36- Oklahoma, Native America. Experience 
America in its Native State. Home to more than 200 
lakes and ancient mountains. For a free guide, call 
(800) 652-6552, ext. 566. 


37*The Orchid at Mauna Lani. A full-service resort 
providing a sanctuary for the senses, nestled on 32 
beachfront acres—Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii. 
Call (888) 274-4884. 


38-Paris-Las Vegas Casino Resort. Free, four- 
color rack brochure highlighting all the amenities 
including restaurants, rooms, casino, health spa and 
shopping. Resort is scheduled to open in Fall 1999. 


39°The Resort at Summerlin. Located 25 minutes 
from the Las Vegas Strip. Featuring two luxury 
Regent International hotels and a spa; surrounded by 
five golf courses. 


40-Rio All-Suite Casino Resort. The only all-suite 
casino in the world. 2,563 suites, 15 restaurants, pool 
and spa complex, championship golf, gaming and end- 
less entertainment. The Treasures of Russia on display 
through April 15, 1999. 


41-Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Experience all 
the amenities of a grand hotel coupled with the under- 
stated luxury of a lovingly restored estate residence. 
Call (800) 672-6011, ext. G10. 


42+San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official 
toll-free hotel reservation hotline: (888) 782-9673 
(888-STAY-N-SF); choice of accommodations 
throughout San Francisco and airport area. 


43+Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 
(800) 877-1117. 


44-Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Located 
between Miami and Fort Lauderdale, our 300-acre 
resort features luxurious rooms, two championship 
golf courses, Spa, tennis and a private beach. 
Vacation packages available. 

45-The Venetian Resort-Hotel-Casino. This 
property will redefine Las Vegas, offering the finest 
3,036 premium hotel rooms, brand name world- 
class restaurants and exclusive retail outlets. Rack 
brochure available. 


To receive any or all of the free travel brochures, call toll-free: Soha 759-9878 


Please have item number(s) ready 











Ricut: A chest in the 
living room was paint- 
ed with a technique 
used to simulate hard- 
wood. The mural frag- 
ment came from a 
Massachusetts tavern. 


BreLow: “These were 
meant for the floor,” 
Kelter says of the din- 
ing room’s circa 1920 
hooked rugs. The 
tabletop was made 
from a single board. 





continued from page 60 

in 1971, they were pioneers 
in a long-neglected and lit- 
tle-known art form. “Very 
few people knew what folk 
art was, and even fewer 
cared,” recalls Malcé. “There 
was a profusion of pieces at 
flea markets and garage sales 
and hardly anyone to buy it. 
Now it has become extreme- 
ly difficult to find, say, early 
American quilts, and when 
they do come up, it’s usual- 
ly at auction, where we find 
ourselves bidding against mu- 
seum curators.” 

Rather than lament the in- 
creasingly competitive and 
specialized market for folk 
art, they regard the burgeon- 
ing interest in the genre as 
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confirmation of their long- 
standing faith in it. “It’s at 
last getting the recognition 
that we always thought it de- 
served,” says Kelter. “Thirty 
years ago this field was con- 
sidered obscure; today the 
Museum of American Folk 
Art in New York is planning 
to move next to the Museum 
of Modern Art.” 

By its very nature, folk art 
encompasses a rather broad 
spectrum, and defining its 
parameters is still a matter 
of debate. For Kelter and 
Malcé, true folk art has less 
to do with period (although 
1950 is their cutoff point) or 
provenance than it does with 
the heart. “The objects we 
love the most were never 
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created to be sold but to be 
given as gifts,” Kelter points 
out. “They’re still very much 
alive because they speak from 
the heart of the people who 
made them.” 

Indeed, it’s hard for vis- 
itors to the couple’s town 


house not to succumb to a 
powerful sense of nostalgia. 
It is not without a tinge of re- 
gret that we look upon the 
best of folk art and detect 
two all but outmoded values, 

namely, patience and thrift. 
“Time was abundant and 
resources were scarce,” Mal- 
cé explains. “A Maine farm 
family didn’t go out and 
buy a rug, they made one 
from a pile of accumulated 
rags. There’s an old anecdote 
about the thrifty Yankee who 
keeps three boxes of string, 
continued on page 66 





ABove: Late-19th- 
century French jaspé 
pottery, American 
batter bowls and Na- 
tive American painted 
splint baskets sit in a 
circa 1820 cupboard. 
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The Scudder Retirement Plus Account™ 


Freedom. 


If you want it tomorrow, 


consider our IRA 


today. 


Introducing the Scudder Retirement Plus Account. 
Be free to make the most of your retirement assets. At Scudder you can. 


We make sure you keep more of your money. Be completely free of annual 
fees. Pay no transaction fees on over 2,000 no-load mutual funds. 


Transaction Fees For No-load Funds Mergen Ouplentyso! mutual unalontions: 
at Scudder, Fidelity, and Schwab* Get freedom of choice with over 8,000 funds. But 
[are Fidelity Brokerage Sahwab _more than quantity, we provide you with well- 


Retirement —_Retirement known choices. Starting with Scudder, and including 


Invest: Plus Account Account : me 3 - 
the likes of Fidelity, T: Rowe Price, and so on. 
$ 10,000 $0 $ 45 $70 


$ 25,000 $0 $75 $125 
$ 50,000 $0 $125 $175 








We give you more investment options than 
you'll ever need. Be free to trade stocks. At 
reduced trading costs. Buy bonds. Maximize unin- 
$100,000 $0 $150 $275 vested cash in money market funds.’ 


*Based on a July 1998 survey of Fidelity and Charles Schwab for . . : 
purchases placed through a representative for no-load funds such We give you more confidence. We give you 


as Vanguard or T. Rowe Price. Savings may vary based on the size decision-making power. Access to Wall Street On 
and nature of trades. Fees and commissions subject to change. 5 ; . hee 
A complete fee schedule is available upon request. Demand® research. Trained retirement specialists. 


Mm—nnmmme Registered representatives. 


For total freedom, consider moving your IRA to Scudder. Our Retirement 


Plus Account. Call us or visit our Web site today. 


LD The place to plan your retirement" 
www.scudder.com AOL keyword: Scudder 


There is typically 0 $25,000 minimum for the Retirement Plus Account. This minimum is reduced to $10,000 if you have more than $100,000 in any combination of mutual funds and individual securities 
at Scudder, excluding certain qualified retirement plans such as 401 (k) and 403(b) plans. ‘Funds held less than 6 months may be charged a transaction fee. Available funds may charge redemption or 12b-1 
fees. For more complete information about any mutual fund available through Scudder, including management fees and other expenses, contact Scudder Financial Services, Inc. for a prospectus. Please 
review the prospectus carefully before investing. *Unlike bank products, an investment in a money market fund is neither insured nor mney) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation or any other 
government entity and there can be no assurance that the fund will be able to maintain a stable net asset value of $1.00 per share. Scudder Retirement Plus Account is a service of Scudder Financial Services, 
Inc., 42 Longwater Drive, Norwell, MA 02061. Member NASD/SIPC. The place to plan your retirement is a service mark of Scudder Financial Services, Inc., and its affiliates. 





continued from page 64 

one marked ‘Long String,’ 
the second ‘Short String’ and 
the last ‘String Too Short 
to Use.’ We could all learn 
something from such early 
examples of recycling.” 

As Malcé and Kelter have 
scoured antiques stores, auc- 
tions, flea markets and junk 
shops from Maine to Califor- 
nia, they have come to dis- 
cover some curious strains 
within the folk art genre, 
among them tramp art, so 
called for the anonymous, 
itinerant artists who made 
stunningly painted and deco- 
rated boxes, picture frames 
and other articles from little 
more than what they could 
gather from the garbage 
heap. “A small box contain- 


Axove: An 1880s “cot- 
tage furniture” bed- 
room set in painted 
pine “is nevertheless 
quite formal and prob- 
ably belonged in a 
mansion,” says Kelter. 
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FOLK ART FULL HOUSE 



























ing a few possessions might 
have been all a tramp owned, 
but they made something 
beautiful from it,” Malcé says. 
“Theirs was a pure art because 
it was art for its own sake.” 
Another of Malcé and Kel- 
ter’s favorites is what they 





call “schoolgirl art,” compris- 
ing the watercolors, needle- 
point and sewing considered 
crucial to the education of 
young nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century maidens. 
While the girls were prac- 
ticing dainty feminine arts, 


Lerr: A zinc dog sculp- 
ture rests on an 1840s 
daybed. On the wall 
is a Parcheesi game 


board, circa 1920. BE- 
Low: A late-19th-cen- 
tury painting ofa 
marriage proposal. 





the boys were busy in the 
woodshop. Crowding a book- 
case in a guest bedroom is 
a collection of painted wood 
Mickey Mouse and Minnie 
Mouse figures that were made 
by schoolboys in the thir- 
ties and forties. “This kind of 
school art will never be cre- 
ated again,” Malcé laments. 
“Today children go to com- 
puter class. The handmade 
age is a thing of the past.” 

Unlike so many antiques 
dealers, who often keep the 
best pieces for themselves, 
Michael Malcé and Jolie Kel- 
ter buy and sell only what 
they would love to see in 
their own home. Their sole 
criterion for acquisitions is 
that an object, be it a weath- 
ervane, a hand-painted game 
board, a needlepoint sampler, 
or a hooked rug from rural 
Maine, reflect the heart of 
its maker, however humble. 
“That’s still the best def- 
inition of folk art that we’ve 
come up with in all our 
years in the business,” Kelter 
notes. “If it’s got heart, it’s 
true folk art.” 0 








hangai (63 and Majong ) from the China Club Collection 


fadini borghi 


Exquisite fabrics 


BOUSSAC FADINI, INC - 979 Third Avenue - New York, NY 
212.421.0534 - Fax 212.826.9236 


ATLANTA 800.669.3512 - BOSTON 617.428.0033 - CHICAG 
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THE ROYAL TREATMENT 


TRADITIONAL COMFORTS IN A SMALL SCOTTISH HOTEL 


Text by Neil Sheehan 
Photography by 
James Mortimer 


N CENTURIES PAST, TRAVEL- 
ing to and from the High- 
lands of Scotland meant 

changing stagecoach horses 

and spending the night at the 
inns in the villages along the 
river valleys through which 
the primitive roads ran. Com- 
rie, in a Perthshire valley on 
the edge of the Highlands 
where three rivers meet, was 
such a place, and the Royal 

Hotel in the village square was 

once such a coaching inn. 

When the train replaced 
the stagecoach in the nine- 
teenth century, the inns re- 
continued on page 70 


Ricut: The library was 
“4 lounge off an unin- 
viting hall,” says archi- 
tect James Denholm. 
Guests can take tea in 
the new space, which 
features two fireplaces. 
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Lert: Erected in 1765 
in the Scottish village 
of Comrie, the Royal 
Hotel has undergone 
a thorough renovation 
that has transformed 
its once dark interiors. 











BELOw: The staircase 
adjacent to the hotel’s 
main entrance was re- 
moved, creating space 
for a reception area 
and opening up views 
to the gardens beyond. 
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continued from page 68 
mained as convenient stop- 
overs on what was still a long 
journey. John Brown, the now 
famous gamekeeper to Queen 
Victoria at her Scottish re- 
treat at Balmoral, stayed at 
the Royal, as did Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the renowned nine- 
teenth-century actress, when 
she visited the Highlands. 

In the twentieth century 
David Lloyd George, Britain’s 
prime minister during the 


Ricut: Drawings in 
the restaurant depict 
sporting scenes and 
were inspired by 18th- 
and 19th-century mag- 
azines found during 
renovation of the hotel. 


THE ROYAL TREATMENT 








latter years of World War I, 
came to fish the Earn, the 
principal river that flows 
down the valley. And during 
World War II, Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands, 
who rallied her people against 
the Nazis from exile in Brit- 
ain, rested at the Royal dur- 

ing a sojourn to Scotland. 
Then the Royal began to 
fade. The hotel was bought 
by the Gibbonses, a prosper- 
continued on page 72 


BELow: “The Gothic 
motif of the lounge 
bar’s half-window is 
reminiscent of an 
eighteenth-century 
church in the village,” 
says Denholm. 
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ous Anglo-Scottish family, in 
the 1970s, but it was leased to 
a hotelier who did the mini- 
mum to keep it going. When 
the lease expired in 1996, 
Robert Gibbons, a business- 
man and lawyer who heads 
the family, invested approxi- 
mately two million dollars to 
create an establishment that 
a correspondent for London’s 
Sunday Times recently ranked 
among “Scotland’s most styl- 
ish hotels.” 

Robert Gibbons hired lo- 
cal architect James Denholm 
to accomplish the renovation. 
Denholm confronted an im- 
mediate contradiction: Gib- 
bons instructed him to put 
light and airiness into a build- 
ing with a dark and cramped 
interior, but he was forbidden 
to open up the building. The 
Royal, built in 1765 out of a 
local granitelike stone called 
whin, is a “listed” building un- 
der the watch of a government 
preservationist body, Historic 
Scotland. No changes to the 
front facade were permitted. 

Assembling some engineer- 
ing talent, Denholm knocked 
down internal bearing walls 
and substituted hidden steel 
crossbeams and columns for 
support in order to complete- 
ly reconfigure the first floor 
into a bar, a library, a dining 
room and, where the hotel’s 
old kitchen had been, a bras- 
serie. He obtained light by 
clearing a wide space through 
the interior of the building 
all the way from the front 
entrance past the reception 
desk to the brasserie at the 

continued on page 74 


Ricut: “The master 
suite had been divided 
into two rooms,” says 
interior designer Fiona 
Denholm. “We found 
the eighteenth-century 
cornice and the arch.” 
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John Brown, 
gamekeeper to 
Queen Victoria, 
stayed at the 
Royal, as did 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


Lert: Light fabrics and 
simple lines were key 
in maximizing the airy 
atmosphere of a guest 
room built into the 
roof space. The four- 
poster is wrought iron. 
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continued from page 72 
rear. There he was allowed to make 
some changes to the exterior, and so he 
installed a large skylight over the bras- 
serie and an array of windows at the 
back looking out onto a garden. 
Denholm then spread light through 
MOOR COMPANY: the first floor into the spacious bar near 
— the entrance by opening up interior 
walls with glass sections framed in 
Gothic arches. He sanded down the li- 
brary’s original heart-of-pine floors to 
a pale reflective yellow and installed 


bleached white-oak plank flooring in 
the brasserie and dining room. 

“The important thing was that Robert 
Gibbons had a clear image,” says Fiona 
Denholm, James Denholm’s wife, who 
oversaw the interior design. “He want- 
ed a warm and friendly inn without 
Scottish kitsch. No tartan. We weren’t 
mimicking Brigadoon.” 

She chose comfortable, traditional 
furnishings, and in the new dining room 
Gibbons added an Art Déco touch. In a 
shop in London he spotted copies of 
posters designed for the railroads be- 
tween the world wars to encourage tour- 
ism in Scotland, and he had Fiona hang 
them on the wall. 

Not that there isn’t any exploitation 
of Scottish history. Displayed on a wall 
in the reception area is a large repro- 
duction of a June 1883 guest book page 
signed by John Brown of Balmoral, Ab- 
erdeenshire. Above it is a photograph of 
the tall, strapping Mr. Brown, holding 
the reins of the queen’s pony with Vic- 
toria mounted sidesaddle. 

Because the budget had to cover ev- 
erything, including the flatware, it was 
necessary to achieve taste without cost. 
The tan wallpaper in the brasserie is 
actually just ordinary schoolbook wrap- 
ping paper. Fiona Denholm emphasized 
comfort but also a certain spareness 
in the eleven bedrooms (one a suite) 
on the second and third floors, up a 
wide staircase that replaced the former 
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cramped and narrow one. She had can- 
opy beds made with only frames and no 
covering. “I liked the idea of a canopy 
bed, but I wanted something open,” she 
says. In one bedroom, the twin beds 
made of old-fashioned wrought iron 
came as surplus from a home owned by 
Robert Gibbons. 

Hotel bars tend to double as resident 
pubs in small Scottish towns, and Gib- 
bons shrewdly wanted to retain this 
business in a manner that would not of- 


The owner wanted “a warm and 
friendly inn without Scottish kitsch,” says 
designer Fiona Denholm. “No tartan.” 


fend his more genteel guests, who golf, 
fish, walk the Perthshire hills or shoot 
on neighboring estates in the fall and 
winter. James Denholm therefore creat- 
ed a separate bar toward the rear of the 
building in a wing that was once a sta- 
ble. There is an outside entrance to this 
bar, which has all the accoutrements of 
a pub—a dartboard, a pool table, a juke- 
box and a slot machine that consumes 
one-pound coins—but no connecting 
entrance to the hotel. 

In truth, however, the locals seem to 
have little interest in mingling with 
guests from “the South,” as the Scots re- 
fer to England. Jimmy McEwan, a short, 
ruddy-faced man who is a retired stone- 
mason, was having a pint in the bar one 
afternoon with a friend. Mr. McEwan 
said that he found the place congenial 
enough but that unlike the bar in the 
old hotel, it was more of a young per- 
son’s spot. It wasn’t a man’s bar. 

“It is lacking in the crack,” he said. 
When a visitor asked what he meant by 
“crack,” he explained that it was manly 
banter. A true Scottish pub, he said, was 
a refuge where “you come out to get 
away from the wife and have a bit of 
crack with the boys.” 0 
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ONLINE AUCTIONS 


BIDDING FOR ART AND ANTIQUES ON THE NET 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


COUPLE OF YEARS AGO A 
friend of mine who 
lives in Los Angeles 

called me up on the other 
side of the country, in Maine, 
to ask, “Hey, do you have 
garage and yard sales in that 
hick state where you live?” 

“Yup,” I answered, deter- 
mined not to be baited by his 
city slickerism. 

“Well, now,” he continued, 
“they must have old sneakers 
in those sales, don’t they?” 

“How would I know? I 
don’t go shopping for used 
sneakers.” 

“IT wish you would. Pll pay 
double whatever you pay for 
them, plus shipping,” he said, 
trying to sound like George 
Soros or Warren Buffett. 

“What are you going to do 
with the smelly old sneakers 
of people you’ve never met?” 

“T sell ’em to Japanese teen- 
agers for seventy-five to one 
hundred dollars a pair. Some- 
times more. I’m not kidding.” 

And he wasn’t. Battered, 
nicked and beached Ameri- 
can sneakers were fetching 
that and more in Tokyo at 
the time. The demand arose 
from one of those flash-flood, 
transitory fads that race across 
societies where tradition and 
immemorial custom have giv- 
en way to protean whims. 

The fad-smitten in Japan 
didn’t know that halfway 
around the world the object 
of their desires could be had 
for 3 or 4 percent of what 
they were paying. My friend 
did, and consequently he 
was getting rich—or at least 
enjoying a few fat paydays. 

In the stock and bond 
business, people who make 
money on the difference in 
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price in different locations 
are called arbitrageurs, but 
since the coming of desktop 
computers and near-instan- 
taneous transmission of fi- 
nancial information, those 
price differences have nar- 
rowed to fractions of a pen- 
ny. In like manner, electron- 
ic auctions have begun to 
change the most unlikely of 


markets, that of collectibles, 
antiques and art. 
“Electronics will have an 
impact on pricing,” predicts 
David Redden, an executive 
vice-president of Sotheby’s, 
“because there won’t neces- 
sarily be the differentiation 
one might have seen in the 
past between, let’s say, a store 
in New York City and a store 
in Rapid City, South Dakota. 


~ 


Since they’re both present on 
the Internet, the one that has 
the best value wins.” ~ 

For an industry that sells, 
inter alia, signet rings, quill- 
pen holders and Louis XV 
escritoires, the arrival of out- 
riders from Electroland has 
not been greeted with unal- 
loyed joy. An executive of 
one major antiques business, 


who does not wish to be 
identified, remarks, “I think 
that the interior designer 
in America is a little lax in 
getting into the computer 
situation. I’ve spoken to a 
number of them, saying I 
was going on the Internet, 
and they all said to me, ‘I 
don’t even know how to put 
the damn thing on.’” 
Nevertheless, interior de- 


signers, dealers, collectors 
and casual purchasers are al- 
ready finding that the Inter- 
net is providing them with 
information on price and 
provenance around the globe 
that was all but unavailable a 
few years ago, except to those 
fortunate enough to have the 
staff and the money to go 
after it and get it. The uni- 





versal low-cost access to in- 
formation on everything from 
pork bellies to airline tick- 
ets that we see coming in- 
to existence on the Internet 
may finally create a free and 
fair world market. 

“There won't be any se- 
crets when everybody goes 
on the Internet,” says Bruce 
Newman, president and own- 

continued on page 78 
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er of Newel Art Galleries in New York 
City. Newman is doing his part to flat- 
ten the playing field. “We started put- 
ting our inventory on our computers 
about two years ago,” he says. “It was a 
monumental job. We have six huge 
floors and over twenty thousand items, 
so you can imagine the time it took to 
measure everything, write up descrip- 
tions of everything and put it all into 
the computer.” The Newel Web site, 
www.newel.com, is almost as inter- 
esting as a visit to the gallery itself, 
where you will see art and artifacts 
from everywhere and every time. The 
place is such a storehouse of the rare 
and unexpected that movie set designers 
have been known to rent some of New- 
man’s inventory for their films. 

Even though the gallery was be- 
gun by Newman’s father in 1939 and 
is something of an institution, once 
Newel was up on the Web, its customer 
base immediately began to grow. In 
the first six weeks or so that the 
Web site was up and running, nearly six 
hundred thousand people clicked on 
to it, and they stayed an average of 
about fifteen minutes. “We’ve had hits 
from Lithuania, Australia, Venezuela, 
Ireland, the Dominican Republic, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Puerto 
Rico, Switzerland, the United States, 
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ONLINE AUCTIONS 


interesting things on our Web site.” 

Although online auction houses 
such as eBay, eHammer and Auction 
Universe, to name a few, have begun 
selling expensive and unique objects, 
we are still two to five years away 
from the time when online trade in 
such items becomes commonplace. 

The electronic auction began, of 
course, with telephone bidding, which 
has its drawbacks, as Sotheby’s Redden 
points out. “The phone auction is lim- 
ited by the number of staff members 
available to make it possible,” he says. 
“They relay bids to the auctioneer— 
sometimes there are up to fifty staff 
members on phones.” 

Sotheby’s has, however, conducted its 
first Internet auction, with its Books & 
Manuscripts Department, which is less 
dependent on showing pictures of the 
objects for sale than the antiques and 
paintings divisions. Redden says it was a 
success, with 40 percent of the buyers 
new customers. Nevertheless, Internet 
auctions are still slow, since days go 
by between the bidding—which is by 
either e-mail or phone—and the an- 
nouncement of the winners. 

Currently auctions are conducted 
along the lines described by James 
Corsellis, CEO of Interactive Collector, 
a British firm that creates online cata- 


going to be the impact of having full, 
living, streaming video, for example? 
Does that mean that you can actually 
have «complete convergence of the In- 
ternet and live auctions? Does it mean 
that if I want to access an auction go- 
ing on in Monaco or London or Hong 
Kong or Sydney, Australia, I can do it 
straight off my monitor? The answer is 
yes. As time goes on, you'll probably 
be able to bid at auctions taking place 
around the world.” But not yet, because 
the software to do it hasn’t been written, 
as Redden knows, even though it hardly 
dampens his excitement and his antic- 
ipation of the day when the suspense 
and tingly stress of a live auction will 
come to your desk. 

The philosophers’ stone of this in- 
dustry is growing the customer base, 
if you'll pardon the businessese. Sim- 
ply put, the more people to bid, the 
higher the prices and the more mon- 
ey to be made, but customers gain, too. — 
On the Internet they find out in a_ 
trice what people are paying in Tokyo 
for secondhand sneakers, or, if you — 
will, sneakers brought to full bloom and ~ 
ripeness by genuine American youths. 

The cost of market information for 
the would-be buyer and some of the 
transactional costs for the seller are in 
the process of dropping very quickly — 


The universal low-cost access to information on everything from 
pork bellies to airline tickets that we see coming into existence on the 
Internet may finally create a free and fair world market. 


the United Kingdom, Italy, France, 
Canada, Brazil, Bolivia, Turkey, the 
Bahamas, Spain and New Zealand— 
isn’t that unbelievable?” Newman asks, 
somewhat bowled over by it all. 

Even though the cost of launching 
a Web page of such complexity and 
dimension is hefty, Newman says his 
presence on the ethereal network that 
has come to surround us has paid for 
itself. “We’ve already had a couple 
of major sales due to the Internet. We 
didn’t sell pieces that the buyers saw 
on the Internet, but they were en- 
ticed to come to the gallery from the 
West Coast because they saw all these 
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logues for some one hundred and fifty 
auction houses around the world. “A 
certain number of items, I would say 
about two hundred, are put into an auc- 
tion that lasts for anywhere from two to 
ten days,” Corsellis says. “Users come to 
the site, register, then spot an item 
they’re interested in. Say the current bid 
for an item is one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. They might place a bid for one 
hundred and sixty dollars. The system 
will then e-mail them whenever some- 
body outbids them.” 

“But we really ought to be thinking 
about what’s going to happen in three 
or four years,” adds Redden. “What’s 


and very deeply. Redden explains, “To 
the extent that the auction takes place 
entirely online, you don’t have the exhi- 
bition costs, you don’t have the guards 
and everybody else who stands around, 
so you don’t need the space; you’ve be- 
gun to reduce the costs, potentially sig- 
nificantly. Now, having said that, no one 
should be deluded. Getting involved 
with the Internet is not an inexpensive 
process. It requires a tremendous in- 
vestment in technology and a new way 
of thinking. There are some hurdles 
and some up-front costs, and in the 
short term it’s an expensive proposition. 

continued on page 83 








9:22 a.m. Important conference 
call in the car. “Chris, how tall 
do you want the midget to be, 
and should his trick-or-treat bag 
be filled with candy corn or 
crudité?” (Crazy, but they never 
prepared me for this kind of 
stuff at Yale.) 








3:55 p.m. Just got a call from the 
nanny—she needs the pool guy’s 
number. My three-year-old son’s 
been playing pirate again (and he 
made my Emmys walk the plank). 


A day i in the life of Christophe 
NBC’s Emmy magnet, Frasier 


11:01 a.m. Crisis on the set. 
Our star canine has just mauled 
a stray cat. Where’s my NINO 

organizer? Frantically search 

under “A” for “animal hospita 
and then “P” for “publicist” for 


a little spin control. 
} 





4:15 p.m. It’s tough to organize 
all my fan mail. Especially when 


99% of it is for that guy from 
Taxi and Back to the Future. 
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ordsmith, proud papa and Executive Produese of 
iates Hollywood with a little help from PHILIPS. 
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1:33 p.m. Script meeting. 
Heated debate among the 
writers. A fellow scribe asserts 
with passion, “Of course there’s 
a difference between the uncon- 
scious and the subconscious!” 
After 10 minutes of this | think, 
Would it be passive-aggressive of 
me to simply leave the room? 





6:45 p.m. Next week’s 
guest star issues a request: - 
“Christopher, my loyal fans know 
me as a leading man—not 
collar cop. Maybe 















a successful acting ca 
Or maybe not. 


10:30 p.m. The lights are out. 
The audience has left. The midget 
was a hit. Martini, anyone? 
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pager lets you create your own musical 
or tone alerts.And when you're ready 
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NINO 300 Palm-Size PC Gh re 
Wouldn't it be nice if you could 
take a personal assistant with you 
everywhere you went? With the 
NINO 300 palm-size PC, you can! 
The NINO makes life easier by 
putting e-mail, schedules, dates 
and numbers at your fingertips... 
and it fits in your pocket! 






Myna Musical Pager 
The Myna ensures that your friends 
and associates are never at a loss 
for you. Stay in touch 24-7 with this 
premier pager, offering several 
advanced functions, including one 
that lets you create your own 
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ISIS Cellular Phone 
Finally, a cell phone that’s easy to 
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cellular communication a pleasure, 
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Communication Package that includes the NINO 300 palm-size PC, the VELO 500 handheld PC, a Myna musical pager and c . VU AS LAS 
an ISIS cellular phone. The package has an approximate retail value of $1350. One First Prize winner will receive a Philips 
dual deck CD recorder, with an approximate retail value of $650, One Second Prize winner will receive Philips WebTV 
Plus, with an approximate retail value of $200, and twenty Third Prize winners will each receive a Philips CD radio cassette 
player, with an approximate retail value of $100 each. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of the 
winners. Acceptance of prize constitutes consent to use winner's name and likeness for editorial, advertising and publicity 
purposes. Winners may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility and Liability/Publicity Release, which must be returned 
within 14 days of receipt or an alternate winner may be chosen. Prize not transferable. No substitution for pri 
sponsors in case of unavailability, in which case a prize of equal or greater value will be substituted. Subject to al 
federal, state and local laws and regulations. Void in Puerto Rico, outside the United States and where prohibites 
entries become the property of sponsor and will not be acknowledged or returned. Employees of The Condé Na 
Publications and Philips, or their agencies and their immediate familie: not eligible. For a list of winners, senda 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: Philips “He Makes Things Bette p 
Sweepstakes, Condé Nast Publications, Group Sales Department, 350 
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continued from page 78 

In the long term it’s probably a far, far 
less expensive way to sell certain kinds 
of property.” 

But in one very expensive and im- 
portant area, the future is now. That 
is catalogues. “Catalogues are won- 
derful,” says Redden. “They’re great 
collectors’ items. We devote endless 
amounts of attention to them. They’re 
a primary marketing tool, but they’re a 
black hole of expenditure.” 

Hence it stands to reason that Soth- 
eby’s has started putting its catalogues 
on the Internet, thereby saving a for- 
tune. The texts of all the firm’s recent 
catalogues are already to be found on 
the Internet at sothebys.com, and a ma- 
jor effort is under way to get as many 
pictures up on the site as fast as possible, 
for every catalogue not printed is more 
than a penny saved. Christie’s, on the 
other hand, a firm that has been rela- 
tively dormant as far as Electroland is 
concerned, has none of its catalogues up 
on its Web site, possibly because it is 








ONLINE AUCTIONS 


making money on them through its 
own printing facilities. 

What’s good for auction house and 
gallery is also good for the buyer. James 
Corsellis notes that one of the reasons 
information is sometimes rare and un- 
certain is that it has been so expensive to 


“As time goes on, you'll 
probably be able to 
bid at auctions taking 
place around the world.” 





come by. The indispensable catalogue 
can run “thousands and thousands every 
year,” he says. “A reasonably large auction 
house such as Bonhams will hold two or 
three hundred auctions a year, each with 
a catalogue. If you wanted a full view 
of Bonhams sales, you could be looking 
at thousands of dollars just for that.” 
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| For Pour free Florida Vacation Guide call toll-free 1-888- 7- FLA-USA. 





The auction houses working with 
Corsellis’s Interactive Collector are 
producing electronic catalogues as 
rapidly as they can, while Corsellis’s 
firm—and, you can be certain, others as 
well—is extending electronic informa- 
tion services never before offered the 
public in any form. These include such 
things as recent sales histories of items 
from reports around the world and new 
ways to search out information with less 
wasted time and more precision. In 
short order, Redden says, “you won’t be 
collecting corkscrews, you'll be collect- 
ing corkscrews made in Meriden, Con- 
necticut, in the late nineteenth century, 
because the array of available material 
will be so vast.” 

As for this electro-genie, he will not 
be collecting corkscrews, wherever or 
whenever manufactured, but they’re 
making it so easy, I fear it’s only a matter 
of time before they hook me on some- 
thing—say, transistors made in Okla- 
homa, circa 1958. 0 





www.flausa.com 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
AUSTRALIA, LONG ISLAND, ENGLAND... 





FRANCE 

® Christian Dior 

eg the numerous prop- 
erties acquired and re- 

stored by couturier Christian 

Dior was an 18th-century 

chateau in the south of France, 

where he lived for ten years. 





Located in Montauroux, 15 
minutes from Grasse and 40 
minutes from Nice, the three- 
story chateau sits on a hilltop 
with views of the Var country- 
side. A lower garden level is 
parallel to a 130-foot ornamen- 
tal pond with a fountain. The 11 
acres of gardens and parkland, 
dotted with antique statuary, 
have centuries-old trees. 25 mil- 
lion French francs ($4.5 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





EMILE GARCIN 


ESSEX 


@ Quinlan Terry 

n 1981 architect Quinlan 

Terry was approached by a 
client to remodel his country 
house in Great Dunmow, Essex, 
about 45 miles from London. 
The 1960s residence was de- 
molished, and in its place arose 
Merks Hall. Terry, who estab- 
lished his reputation in England 
with his modern take on classi- 
cal architecture, took four years 
to design and construct an es- 
tate with a porticoed front door 
and a north facade that has 
Doric columns on the first floor 
and Ionic columns above. The 
56-acre property includes rose 


a | | 


ih 


gardens, dog kennels and a 
pool. An additional 64 acres of 
land can be purchased. £2 mil- 
lion ($3.35 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 88 
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©1998 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co, Inc: ‘Acura, Th, VBC and Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation : ystem are trademarks 


PERFORMANCE 

3.2-Liter, 225-Horsepower VTEC V-6 Engine 
4-Speed Automatic With SportShift Transmission 
4-Wheel Double-Wishbone Suspension 


Speed-Sensitive Power Steering } | 
Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) } | 
Traction Control System } | 





Introducing the Acura TL. 


2 








exclude destination, tax, title and license. Make an intelligent decision. Fasten your seat belt. For more information on the 1999 Acura TL, call 1-800-TO-ACURA or visit www.acura.com 


LUXURY 

Hand-Selected, Leather-Appointed Interior 
Custom-Engineered Bose® CD Audio System 
Steering Wheel-Mounted Audio Controls 

Power Moonroof With Tilt Feature 

Available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ 


The 1999 TL, starting at $27,950 | AACURA 

















RTESY VIGNOBLES ET CHATEAUX 








AUSTRALIA 


hatsworth House in Victo- 

ria, about 140 miles from 
Melbourne, is one of Australia’s 
oldest surviving colonial man- 
sions, built by John Moffatt in 
1859-60. Moffatt left his native 
Scotland in 1839 and headed to 
Australia, initially to work for 
the Clyde Company as a sheep 


LONDON 


| pee on Cheyne Row, 
one of Chelsea’s oldest and 
most distinguished residential 
streets, is a double-width gar- 
den property protected by three 
mulberry trees that date to the 
17th century. The site consists 
of a brick-and-stucco Grade II 
Queen Anne cottage built in the 
early 1700s, a studio drawing 
room added at the rear in the 
early 1900s, a garden house and 
a roof terrace. The current 
owners renovated the property, 
which has 11 working fireplaces, 
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shearer before acquiring land 
near Lake Bolac for his country 
seat. London-born architect 
James Henry Fox was hired to 
design the house, and artist 
Edward La Trobe Bateman was 
brought in later to create the 
landscaping in time for a visit 
by Prince Alfred, the duke of 
Edinburgh, who stayed for a 
few days in December 1867. 


NDREAS VON EINSIEDEL 





The circular entrance hall 
was modeled after the Pan- 
theon; its walls were painted 
to resemble Siena marble; 
Corinthian pillars and cornices 
were painted green; and the 
ceiling was given a stained- 
glass skylight. Marble mantels 
for the house were ordered 
from the Westminster Marble 
Company in 1859. The Hop- 








kins river and 15 lakes are 
on the 3,200-acre property, 
which supports 10,000 sheep 
and 100 cows. In 1974 the 
residence was listed on the 
National Historic Buildings 
Register. 25 million French 
francs ($4.5 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


ten years ago and decorated it 
with plasterwork and paneling, 
antique tapestries and damasks 
to create an opulent atmosphere 
similar to Waddesdon Manor. - 
The 20-foot-long brick garden 
house pays homage to Oriental- 
ism, with ornate carvings and 
painted Islamic designs, a 
Moorish-tile steam room and 
elaborate paisley hangings. 
£3.75 million ($6.3 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 90 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 88 


SOUTHAMPTON 


@ Henry Ford I 

n Wickapogue Road in 

Southampton lies For- 
dune, which was built in 1960 
by Henry Ford II. The 44-acre 
estate is surrounded by expan- 
sive lawns, a parkland of ma- 
ture trees, pristine wetlands, 
ponds and nearly a quarter 
of a mile of private ocean 
frontage. The mansard-roofed 
mansion contains 18th-cen- 
tury moldings and doors from a 
French chateau and Venetian 
chandeliers. The entrance 
gallery was decorated with 
panels painted by an Italian 
artist; the 48-foot living room 
features antique moldings, a 
parquetry floor and two 
Italian marble mantelpieces. 
Within the 16,000 feet of 
living space are guest and 
staff wings, a billiard room, a 
flower room, a paneled library 
and two master suites with 
dressing rooms and baths. 
$35 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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LONG ISLAND 


@ John Hay Whitney 
n the north shore of 
Long Island is Plandome 
Manor, a waterfront commu- 
nity where John Hay “Jock” 
Whitney built an estate in 
1926 as his boathouse. Whitney, 
who served as the American 
ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s in the late 1950s, regu- 
larly entertained guests on 
his yacht Aphrodite, which 
he docked at the boathouse’s 
283-foot pier. The three-story 
stone-and-timber residence 
was designed in the style of 
an English manor house. 
$3.75 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 92 
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STONE 
LEGENDS 


| DING ANS) 


Call for our 1998 
216-page catalog 
today. 


(800) 398-1199 


www.stonelegends.com 
sales@stonelegends.com 


Cast STONE MANUFACTURER 
Factory Direct PRICING 
NATIONWIDE DELIVERY 
To THE TRADE 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 90 











VENICE 


a’ Nigra, an 18th-century palace over- 

looking the Grand Canal and situated 
in historic Santa Croce, was home in the 
19th century to the diplomat Constantino 
Nigra, for whom it is named. Fleur-de- 
lis and mother-of-pearl inlays in the recep- 
tion room floors are a reminder of when 
Ca’ Nigra served as the French embassy in 
the early 1900s. 

Although the main entrance is on the 
Grand Canal, a Venetian garden in front 
ensures peace and privacy. A rare second 
garden in the rear is planted with palm 


trees, magnolias and fruit trees. The 


palazzetto is also one of the few in Venice 
to have a cavana, a private water garage fora 
boat. Like many of Venice’s palaces, Ca’ 
Nigra was constructed with Istrian stone ~ 
pilasters and balconies, walnut doors, and 
marble for the loggia and baths. The ornate 
facade, with arched windows on the first 
floor and leaded-glass wood-frame windows 
on the mezzanine, evokes the city’s mix of 
Byzantine, Baroque and Rococo architec- 
tural styles. 12 billion lire ($7.4 million). 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 
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roc premium places for quality merchandise without ever leaving home. Beautiful catalogs bring 
products to life—peruse at your leisure. Use the attached reply envelope to indicate your catalog 
choices, enclosing $2 for postage and handling in addition to the amount of any priced item(s). 





Acorn. Five decades of architecturally 

designed, custom-crafted homes. Each 
Acorn home is complemented by open floor 
plans and bright, naturally lit interiors. Order 
your Design Portfolio and start planning 
today. $20. 





Chadsworth’s 

1.800.COLUMNS. Columns, pillars, 
pilasters and posts available in PolyStone™, 
wood and fiberglass. Our color 44-page Idea 
Book includes Columns Product Portfolio. 
(1) Idea Book, $15 soft cover; (2) $25 hard 
cover; (3) Product Portfolio, $5. 


BALLARD © DESICNS| 





Ballard Designs. Successful rooms 

don’t just happen. They are created. 
Our catalog has the exclusive furnishings, 
decorator accents, rugs, lighting, artwork 
and inspiration to let you design rooms that 
express your point-of-view. $3. 





Cherry Tree Design. Beautiful, cus- 

tom Shoji Screens for use as window 
coverings, partitions or doors. Available with 
a variety of hardwoods, grid styles and 
durable facings. Made in the U.S.A. For 
information, call 1-800-634-3268. Color 
brochure, $2. 





Borsheim’s. For a spectacular selec- 

tion of jewelry and gifts that will surpass 
your expectations, Borsheim’s offers an 
unparalleled collection of brilliant gemstones, 
shimmering pearls, exquisite timepieces and 
elegant gifts. Call 1-800-600-3073 for a 
complimentary copy of Borsheim’s annual 
catalog. 
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Chez Clarisse. A unique line of 
hand-crafted home products imported 
from Provence. Catalog includes hand- 
painted faience tableware, decorative 
ceramic tiles, “Indiennes” fabrics, bath 


_ Products, collectibles and more. Illustrated 


with original photographs of the Provence 
countryside. $4 credited to first order. 
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Conklin’s Authentic Antique 

Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmth and 
tradition in any room with Conklin’s wide 
array of recycled products. For a full-color 
brochure, call Conklin’s at (717) 465-3832. 
Brochure, $5. 


CONRAD. Handwoven roman fold 

shades of natural grasses, reeds and 
fibers have been a CONRAD tradition for 
over forty years. Bark of Sari and Wild 
Mulberry are two of over forty weaves that 
add texture and translucency to any interior. 
Free brochure. Available through the trade. 
www.conradshades.com 





1 Four Seasons Sunrooms 
& Conservatories. Exciting 
idea books to design a sunroom or conser- 
vatory. Create a dream home. Kitchens, din- 
ing areas, family rooms, home offices, attic 
conversions, pool/hot tub enclosures, etc. 
(1) 32-page catalog, free; (2) 100-page idea 
book, $10. www.four-seasons-sunrooms.com 
1-800-FOUR SEASONS. ADG903. 








Replacements, Ltd. 

1 WORLD’S LARGEST INVENTORY 
of discontinued and active china, crystal, 
silver & collectibles. 5,000,000 pieces, 
100,000 patterns. Buy & Sell. FREE pattern 
printouts. 1-800-REPLACE (1-800-737- 
5223). REPLACEMENTS, LTD., P.O. Box 
26029, Greensboro, NC 27420. Dept. AJ. 
web: www.replacements.com 


1 Heirloom European Tapestries. 
LARGEST U.S.A. CHOICE BY FAR! 
Now choose from 700 wall hanging classics 
for that perfect design, color, size and price! 
From France, Belgium and Italy. FREE ROD 
included. Art book catalogs (fully refund- 
able) (1) 75 designs/200 sizes, $7; (2) 250 
designs/600 sizes, $23; (3) 325 designs/700 
sizes, $30. 1-800-699-6836. 
web: www.tapestries-inc.com 





1 Steinway & Sons. The piano 

chosen by 95% of the world’s per- 
forming artists. An extraordinary musical 
instrument and enduring investment, hand- 
made without compromise since 1853. Call 
1-800-345-5086 to order a catalog, $5. 
Visit our web site: www.steinway.com 





Davis Frame Company. Consider | 


a post and beam home. Select from one 


of our standard plans or we will custom | 


design a plan to fit your needs. The beauty 


and craftsmanship of our timber frame homes | 


will make your new home unique and exciting. 
Order our award-winning portfolio today. $15. 
1-800-636-0993. www.davisframe.com 





1 Lindal Cedar Homes. Thinking 
about a custom home? Every 
Lindal home is a custom creation carefully 
crafted to fit your needs and dreams. Call 
today for our FREE idea kit. 1-800-426- 
0536, Dept. AN3. web: www.lindal.com 





1 The Masters’ Collection. 
Spectacular replicas on artist’s 
canvas to enhance any room’s beauty. 
Portraits, impressionists, landscapes, still 
lifes—masterpieces from famed museums 
and treasures from private collections. 
Museum-quality wood frames. $3. 








1 al Town & Country 

Conservatories. Bask in light 
year-round by adding a custom English 
Conservatory to your home. Superb as din- 
ing area, sunroom, family room or growing 
space. Send $15 for brochures and planning 
guide. (773) 506-8000. 





1 Walpole Woodworkers. 
Quality hand-crafted fence from 
hardy Northern White Cedar. Since 1933. 
Catalog features arbors, gates, lattice panels, 
trellis, pergolas, small buildings and over forty 
classic fence styles. (1) 136-page color cata- 
log, $10; (2) free 64-page brochure featuring 
garden accessories. 1-800-343-6948. 





1 Wicker Warehouse. 

Hackensack, NJ. Beautiful wicker 
and rattan furniture for indoors and out- 
doors! Teak, wrought iron and aluminum, 
too! Featuring Lane, Woodard, Winston and 
many more. Plus bedrooms, bathrooms, 
children’s furniture! All in our new 160-page 
color catalog. $6 credited with your first pur- 
chase. Call 1-800-989-4253. 24 hours. 
VISA/MC. Ask for Dept. AD1. 
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catalogs. Please indicate how many of each catalog you want. Numbers 
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$2.00 _ for postage and handling 


Gives Total 


Check or money order: 


Make payable to Architectural Digest. 


Credit Card: 
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Signature 
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Address City 
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ARCHITECTURE 


MILLENNIAL 
MODERNISM 


RICHARD MEIER’S STRIKING NEW 
HOUSE IN FLORIDA IS A MEDITATION 
ONTO IG WNID poy 


Rich 1 i Pe 
Text by Paul Goldberger/Photograp ny by Scott Fede 
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For Klaus and Ulla Neugebauer’s i 
waterfront house in Naples, Flori- 

da, Richard Meier responded to lo- 

cal building codes with a dynamic 

adaptation of his modernist vocab- 

ulary. A cantilevered butterfly roof 

soars over a window wall that de- 

fines the house’s west facade. 
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ABOVE: The entrance fac¢ade’s lime- 
stone wall is pierced at regular in- 
tervals by slot windows. Meier used 
the cylindrical form of the garage, 
right, to offset the linearity of the 
east elevation. A dense cluster of 
royal palms plays against the 
house’s strong horizontal thrust. 


Ricut: A painted aluminum canopy 
and a pivoting door mark the en 
trance; the porch and steps are 
limestone. OprosiTeE: Sun louver 
protect the glass wall of the break- 
fast area, at the northeast corner 

of the structure; a skylight runs 
the length of the east fagade. 
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et it never be said that Richard 

Meier’s work never changes: 

The Neugebauer House in 

Naples, Florida, is like no oth- 
er house Meier has ever built. Let it 
never be said that Richard Meier is not 
consistent: The Neugebauer House 
could not have been designed by any- 
one else. A striking departure and a con- 
firmation of all that has come before— 
it would seem impossible for one piece 
of architecture to be both of these 
things at once, but this house is pre- 
cisely that and offers both the excite- 
ment of new form and the reassurance 
of continuity. 

At sixty-four, Richard Meier is now, 
startlingly, an old master among Ameri- 
can architects. With the Getty Center 
in Los Angeles more than a year old 
and large civic projects in progress 
around the world, he has come a long 








way from the small, tautly elegant, 
neo-Corbusier houses with which he 
originally made his reputation. Yet 
Meier has always continued to design 
houses for the same reason he makes 
collages and, in recent years, sculp- 
)ture—they permit him a degree of for- 
mal exploration that is rarely possible 
on the scale of large institutional and 
commercial projects. The majority of 
»Meier’s houses have been further explo- 
‘rations of themes introduced in his first 
houses: They have been white struc- 
tures in which an interplay of solids, 
voids and transparent glass surfaces cre- 
sates objects of stunning beauty. The 
objects have gotten bigger and more 
‘complex as the years have gone on, 
jand his clients have become wealthier, 
but the basic nature of the architecture 
has remained the same. 

Until now. When Klaus Neugebauer, 
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Opposite: In the entrance corri- 
dor, a slot window surmounted by a : 
structural beam offers a tightly 
cropped view, Tis Pace: The cor- 

ridor spans the house and connects 






along the west facade. A la: 
pivots to close off the sp: 
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a German industrialist, contacted Meier 
with the request that the architect de- 
sign a vacation house in Florida for him, 
his wife, Ulla, and their two grown chil- 
dren, there were several stipulations 
that guaranteed a different result from 
most of Meier’s houses. Primary among 
these was the issue of the roof. It is vir- 
tually an axiom of Meier’s work that his 
houses have flat roofs, but the private 
community where the Neugebauers 
planned to build, a part of Naples, on 
the west coast of Florida, requires that 
every residence built within its borders 
have a pitched roof. In addition, the 
house would have to comply with local 
height regulations. 

“T said I thought that might be a 
problem, because I didn’t really do 


1hnnr 


Lert: A plan shows how Meier sit- 
ed the 7,500-square-foot house on 
its wedge-shaped lot to take advan 
tage of its waterfront exposure. 
The geometry of the house is 
echoed by the grid of palms, while 
the circular shape of the separate 
garage serves as a counterpoint. 


Ricut: Meier inverted the pitched 
roof required by code, creating the 
house’s most dramatic gesture. BE- 
Low: The maple chairs in the living 
room were designed by Meier. The 
circa 1903 lamps are by Josef Hoff- 
mann; the upholstered pieces are 
Jean-Michel Frank designs. 








pitched roofs,” Meier recalls. “I wasn’t 
sure, at the outset, that I was right for 
this job anyway—I have to admit that 
when the Neugebauers first called and 
said they had land in Naples, I thought 
they meant Italy.” 

Klaus Neugebauer persisted. He made 
clear to Meier not only how much he 
admired his work but how determined 
he was to build a modern house and 
not one of the neo-Spanish revival or 
neo-French chateau-style houses that 
predominate in communities such as 
Naples. Meier agreed and discovered in 
Neugebauer what he later said was one 
of his most self-assured clients. 

“lve had clients come to me w ithout 
anything, and others come to me with 
notebooks full of clippings and pictures 
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RiGut: The master bedroom opens 
to the west terrace, the lap pool 
and the bay beyond. The alu- 
minum-and-steel-framed window 
wall is fitted with hurric: resis 


and electronically controlled 
shades temper the Florida sun. 


BrLow: The reflecting pool, fore- 
ground, and lap pool are set into 
the terrace, providing a link be- 
tween the house and the bay. Op- 
posire: At the northwest corner of 
the house, Meier’ s of glass, 
metal and stone int t. The din- 
ing chairs are by Mies van der Rohe. 
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and everything,” Meier said. “Klaus 
Neugebauer—and it was he who han- 
dled all of the early planning—was nei- 
ther of these kinds of clients. He had 
a clear statement of what he wanted, 
thirteen items that he typed out on a 
single page. It was straightforward, and 
we fulfilled it exactly.” 
_ Neugebauer’s no-nonsense state- 
nrent, which included such items as 
“lobby extended to living area with 
open fireplace” and “one guest suite of 
two rooms” and “two guest rooms with 
bath and toilet each,” inspired Meier 
and his project architect, Donald Cox, 
to design a floor plan that turned out to 
be simpler than any plan Meier has ever 
created. The rooms are arrayed in a sin- 
gle line, stretched out in a row facing 
the water; all circulation is on the land 
side, in a corridor that runs along a 
nearly solid wall facing the street. The 
plan is as simple and direct as that of a 
continued on page 184 
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Seen from the water, the strict 
symmetry of the house is revealed. 
Meier divided the structure into 12 
equal sections that face Doubloon 
Bay: The living and dining rooms 
are at left; the master and guest 
bedrooms are at right. 
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MODERN 
GOTHIC 
IN PARIS 


ECLECTIC TREASURES 
CROWD A RETREAT ON 
THE RIGHT BANK 


Text by Prince Michael of Greece 
Photography by Marina Faust 


f he weren’t a commissaire-priseur, 
he’d be making a fortune as a deco- 
rator,” say the friends of Rémy Le 
Fur, an appraiser and auctioneer 
whose firm is one of the largest at Salle 
Drouot, Paris’s legendary auction house. 

Le Fur is a man who likes to move. 
He does so in order to satisfy his pen- 
chant for decorating, and as a result he 
is a regular reader of the real estate 
columns in Le Figaro. Not long ago an 
item caught his eye, but the neighbor- 
hood, not far from Parc Monceau, was 
not to his taste, and as an admirer of 
1930s style, he hated on principle the 
neo-Gothic style described on the tele- 
phone by the realtor. Nevertheless, he 
decided to at least go and look at it. 

‘To Le Fur’s amazement, he found a 
form of neo-Gothic that was, he says, 
“not in the least dirty brown and ghast- 
ly, as I’d expected, but white all over,” 
and it had a wonderful living room 
with a ceiling more than twenty feet 
high. He realized that he could use 
this setting to put together a complete 
décor inspired by his idol, the early- 
twentieth-century French set designer 
Christian Bérard. 

But first he had to refurbish the space. 
At some time in its history the apart- 
ment, in a late-nineteenth-century build- 
ing, was occupied by a pianist who gave 


“T detest rigid classical design,” 
says French appraiser and auction- 
eer Rémy Le Fur, who comple- 
mented the neo-Gothic bones of 
his Paris apartment with a blend of 
Art Déco, neo-Gothic and contem- 
porary pieces. A circa 1880 bronze 
chandelier is in the living room. 

















private concerts there; later it was con- 
verted into a ballet school before be- 
ing taken over by a photographer who 
used it as a studio and comprehensively 
massacred the décor. The rooms were 
clumsily arranged and had a number of 
nooks and crannies, but Le Fur found a 
use for every awkward space: The mez- 
zanine became a guest bedroom, and a 
hallway became an extension of the 
kitchen. He targeted the dark pantry for 
a small dining room (he also has a large 
formal dining room); built a staircase 
for direct access to the cellar, which he 
converted into a dressing room and 
laundry room; and flattened the kitchen 
roof to make a terrace. 

At this point Le Fur reverted to deco- 
rating. In the living room, he uncovered 
the original canvas walls under several 
layers of white paint. Then he began to 
look for furniture. “Hitherto I’ve liked 
furniture from the thirties and forties to 
the exclusion of all else,” he says. “But 
since I bought this apartment, I’ve been 
buying nineteenth-century things.” 
From a Toulouse dealer he acquired 
some discarded confessionals from the 
cathedral at Pau, which he turned into 
bookcases for the mezzanine. Elsewhere 
he bought a huge dismantled church 
chandelier that he refinished for the 
living room. At an auction he found a 
trove of Islamic-style chairs that Ga- 
rouste and Bonetti had designed for Le 
Privilége, a VIP club at the famous Paris 
nightclub the Palace. 

“In my other residences, I was con- 
tent to just knock together odd chairs 
and sofas,” Le Fur observes. “For the 
first time in my life, I’ve done a whole 
place over from nothing, right down to 
upholstering the furniture. I found the 
fabrics at small dealers and at Salle 
Drouot, notably at bankruptcy sales. An 
upholsterer who specialized in grand- 
mother-style slipcovers did everything.” 

Le Fur has an extraordinary knack for 
finding bargains. As soon as he arrives 
anywhere, be it a town in the French 
provinces, India, the United States or 
the Middle East, he vanishes like the 
White Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland and 
comes back in a trice, having found the 
best addresses in the bazaar or the best 
shops in the most unexpected areas. As 


likely as not he will also have an armful . 


of interesting purchases. 

“I like to buy cheap. An object ac- 
quired for five hundred francs can give 
me as much pleasure as one bought for 








Opposite: “I thought I'd have to 
sell my thirties and forties pieces 
when I moved in,” says Le Fur (left), 
“but it turned out that they mixed 
very well.” The Jean-Michel Frank 
shagreen secretaire is from 1928. 
The leather chaise “looks modern, 
but it’s nineteenth century.” 


BELOow: Surrounding a hammered 
iron dining table are Islamic-style 
chairs—once belonging to the 
Paris nightclub the Palace—that 
Le Fur reupholstered in mixed 
colors. The gold torchére is from 
the duke of Windsor’s residence 
Moulin de la Tuilerie. 
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Lert: The master bedroom has a 
circa 1930 marquetry folding screen 
designed by André Groult and a 
small circa 1925 Clément Rousseau 
palm table. BELow: “The guest bath 
was in bad shape,” says Le Fur, who 
gutted it, then covered every sur- 
face with black-and-white tile. 





a hundred times that. On the other 
hand, if something really catches my 
fancy, whatever the cost, I can’t resist it. 
For example, at Drouot I bought two of 
the four torchéres that had belonged to 
the duke of Windsor for a reasonable 
price. Not long afterward I spotted the 
other two’ at the Biennale des Anti- 
quaires selling for ten times more, and I 
bought them without a qualm.” 

Rémy Le Fur still has pieces by Jean- 
Michel Frank and Alberto Giacometti, 


but he feels the style has become too 
fashionable and overpriced. “After years 
of buying things from that period that 
nobody else seemed to want, I find it 
frustrating that I just can’t afford them 
anymore. I hope the neo-Gothic style of 
my apartment will be as fashionable in 
twenty years as the thirties style is now. 
When the prices go through the roof, 
[’ll have to change direction again—may- 
be to the Pompidou style of the seventies, 
which nobody cares about today.” 
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NEW YORK STATE OF MIND 


CONTEMPORARY LINES AND COOL TONES SIGNAL A 
FRESH ATTTTUDE FOR A COLLECTOR’S PARK AVENUE APARTMENT 


Interior Design by Thad Hayes 
Text by Cynthia Zari 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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he client, a woman who had 
grown children and a house 
outside the city, had recently 
bought an apartment on Park 
Avenue, which she intended to use more 
than a pied-a-terre but less than a primary 
residence. To it, however, she planned to 


bring a remarkable, very personal col- 


lection of master drawings—including 
works by Ingres and Boucher—as well 
as a group of small Greek bronzes and 






marble pieces, African sculptures and a 
number of important contemporary 
paintings. All of these artworks repre- 
sented a collection that had been built 
with passionate precision by the client 
and her late husband over many decades. 

“Tt’s rare to be able to work with such 
extraordinary objects,” says Thad Hayes, 
the Manhattan-based designer known 
for both restraint and imagination. “It 
was clear from my first visit to the client 
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“The idea was that nothing should 
shout,” Thad Hayes says of a Man- 
hattan apartment he designed for a 
collector. On the mantel is a Sth-cen- 
tury Greek marble head; the drawing 
is by Boucher. At left is Untitled #12, 
1996, by Agnes Martin. The antique 
Feraghan rug is from Vojtech Blau. 





BELow: In the foyer, a 19th-century _ pair of Ingres drawings. The George 
African brass sculpture and an 18th-_ — Walton—designed chair is from 1895. 
century Tlingit mask restona 1940s “A big part of my job was framing 
Jansen console, above which hanga _ views,” says Hayes (bottom). 














that she was most at home with clean, 
simple design and that the project would 
reflect that. But really the design of the 
apartment emerged from my impres- 
sion of the dictates of the collection.” 

Structural changes to the layout of 
the apartment were few but significant. 
In the entrance hall, which serves as the 
main gallery for the drawing collection, 
the doorways were enlarged and aligned, 
and the moldings were replaced (as they 
were throughout the residence). “In 
each instance, the new openings func- 
tion as frames,” Hayes explains. “It’s as 
if each object or painting has its place 
in a viewfinder.” 

In the original layout, the long hall 
that now houses the drawing collection 
had three doorways, all on one side: one 
leading to each of the apartment’s two 


bedrooms and one leading to a large clos-| 
et that sat between them. Hayes removed ! 
the closet and redesigned the access to 
the bedrooms, which are now entered 
through doors on either side of a vesti-| 
bule created by the closet’s absence. 
“The existing plan didn’t work,” says |} 
Hayes. “The doors broke up the hallway, | 
which was needed to display the draw- J 








/ ings, and the place looked like a hotel: 
) Bedrooms popped open onto the hall, 
) and there was no zone adequately divid- 
) ing communal space from private space.” 


There are almost no curved lines or 


surfaces in the apartment. The frame- 
jand-square motif is repeated subtly in 
“small details (square lights in the ceil- 
ings, a pair of 1940s lamps and the cus- 


“We wanted the artworks to sing, 
so the apartment’s colors had to be 
,” says Hayes. “They needed 
to bow to the artworks, not take pre- 


serene 


tom-made cube low tables in the living 
room) and in others writ large, such as in 
the lines of the bookcase in the dining 
room and the mantel, which Hayes had 


made from Indiana limestone. 


Almost all of the furniture was bought 
for the apartment. Early on in the process, 
the client had seen and admired an Aes- 
thetic Movement chair at the home of a 


cedence.” Kenneth Noland’s Fair, 
1960, is on the living room wall. The 
19th-century seated African figure 
at right is from the Dogon tribe. 


friend. Her interest in the period led to a 
buying trip to London, where the move- 
ment flourished in the 1870s and 1880s. 

Among the English purchases was a 
circa 1875 ebonized display cabinet by 
E. W. Godwin. In one respect it is akin 
to the artwork in the apartment: It is 
wholly distinctive and conveys the pres- 
ence of the maker’s hand. “It’s at the far 
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Opposite: A pair of Philip Webb- 
designed Morris chairs, circa 1875, 
sit on either side of an E. W. God- 
win ebonized display cabinet, also 


circa 1875, and a late-19th-century 
Liberty Thebes stool in the living 
room. Tranquil Anatomy by Jules 


Olitski hangs on the wall. 








end of the living room, between the 
windows,” Hayes points out, “but to me 
it’s the signature piece. And it helped 
provide an answer to the quirkiness of 
the room’s proportions. The fireplace 
isn’t centered, and the cabinet had 
enough presence to balance the room. I 
}found myself wondering, How did peo- 
Wple use a living room back in the late 








twenties and early thirties, when the 
building was first occupied?” 

Hayes’s solution was to divide the 
room, creating two seating areas. One is 
by the window, anchored by the God- 
win cabinet, to which he introduced a 
pair of Morris chairs; the other is de- 
fined by a more formal arrangement of 

continued on page 186 


ABOVE: “I’ve had the idea before, 
but in this case it was the client’s 
idea to combine the functions of a 
library and dining room,” says 
Hayes. The ci 1870 oak table is 
attributed to Charles Bevan. The 
turn-of-the-century pulley light 
was designed by W. A. S. Benson. 








ern bed.” The two phot 
by Hiroshi Sugimoto. D. 
ric for bedcovering and 
per chair fabric from J. Ro 














JIM MCHUGH 


s it possible for a woman 
to love the land, her 
own land, and the house 
she created on it with 
the kind of passion and devo- 
tion usually reserved for a 
beloved person? Of course. 
For example, consider the vix- 
en of fiction Scarlett O’ Hara, 
ruthless and resilient, and the 
lengths she went to for love 
of her Tara and the red 
Georgia earth it stood upon. 
The house and the land were 
her very reason for being, 
worth any sacrifice. 
heir own way, be their 
is grand or humble, 


labor of love in the 
»where,” Denise Hale 
dobe house on her 
E ranch in Sonoma 
yrnia. ABOVE: Hale 
ond that took her 
sband, Prentis 
ides to create. 


there are millions like Scar- 
lett O’Hara all over the 
world in that they are ready 
to give their all for home and 
hearth, such is their emo- 
tional attachment to the places 
where they have chosen to 
live. Not the least of these is 
Mrs. Prentis Cobb Hale and 
her H-E ranch, her Califor- 
nia rancho amado. 

Picture thousands of acres 
of land, virginal and un- 
touched, in northern Cali- 
fornia’s paradisiacal Sonoma 
County. Picture a ranch house, 
now beautiful in its simplici- 
ty, complete with all crea- 


“My designer friends have offered 
suggestions to me as they’ve visited 
over the years, but I’ve done the 
place the way I wanted to—it’s my vi- 
sion.” RIGHT: Antiques in the living 
room include a late-18th-century 
Persian carpet, early-19th-century 
cloisonne birds and ivory figurines. 


Text by Aileen Meble 
hotography by Durston Saylor 





DENISE HALE AT HER BUCOLIC RETREAT IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 








COURTESY DENISE HALE 


BUILT IN THE FIFTIES, 
‘THE HOUSE WAS ONCE A SHABBY, 
NEGLECTED ADOBE LODGE. 


Top: “To put it bluntly, the living 
room was hideous when I first saw 
it,” recalls Hale. “It was dark and 
depressing.” ABove: A Song Dy- 
nasty Bodhisattva is on the mantel. 
“J just adore this piece,” she says. 
“T waited twenty years for it.” An 


Indian silver lion rests on the table. 
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COURTESY DENISE HALE 


Top: “The chairs in the dining 
area were truly ugly. And the dead 
birds on the cupboard? The space 
left me speechless. Yet I knew it 
could be made beautiful.” RIGHT: 
An Alexander Liberman painting 
faces the dining table, which is 

set with 18th-century flatware. 
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RiGuT: “Prentis used to call this 
‘Denise’s favorite-man gallery,’” 
Hale says with a laugh, describing 
the playroom’s display of pho- 
tographs of male friends such as 
Cary Grant and Zubin Mehta. 


ture comforts, surrounded 
by magnificent towering oak 
trees and glorious gardens 
with a vista of blue-gray 
mountains as far as the eye 
can see. Built in the fifties, 
the house was once little 
more than a shabby, tacky, 
neglected adobe lodge of 
sorts, used perhaps six weeks 
a year as a hunting and 
shooting place by its owner, 
the late Prentis Cobb Hale, 
the San Francisco tycoon and 
sportsman. The land was a 
gift from heaven; the house 
looked like hell. 

And that was the way it was 
when Denise Hale, the unique 
personality, the best-dressed 
icon, the international hostess 
noted for her style and flair, 
first appeared on the hori- 
zon, before she was married 
to Prentis. She happily recalls 
that its glaring defects faded 
away as she was already imag- 
ining what she could make of 
it, a female Pygmalion con- 
sidering her Galatea. 

“Believe it or not, I fell in 
love at first sight,” she says in 
the Slavic accent she has nev- 
er lost through the years 
since she escaped from Com- 
munism and her native Yu- 
goslavia, heading for free- 
dom in a small tossed-about 
rowboat. “Even now, when 
you first come to the ranch, 
either you get it or you don’t. 
It’s in the middle of nowhere, 
quite isolated, and that doesn’t 
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Axsove: A Ming Lohan figure sits 
ona Louis XV ormolu-mounted 
lacquered commode before Cat- 
lin’s Ocean Ranch by Walter Snel- 
grove. “The commode was former- 
ly in my Rome apartment. The 
painting was in my husband’s of- 
fice. They belonged together.” 





RiGcut: “The guesthouse was two 
dingy rooms with two small win- 
dows,” recalls Hale. “I tore it down 
and had the Tree House built. It’s a 
suite for my friends, with every- 
thing in it that I would love to find 
as I traveled.” The oil by FE. B. Fair- 
banks is in the style of Velazquez. 








BeLow: The headboard in the mas- 
ter bedroom is from Florence. “The 
embroidery on the silk was done by 
hand. It was made by Emilio Puc- 
ci’s Antico Setificio Florentino. It’s 
one of the few places left in the 
world that still does such exquisite 
and delicate needlework.” 


work with everyone. For me, 
it was all I wanted. Prentis 
had five houses then. I said, ‘I 
don’t care if you get rid of four 
of them. This is the one I love. 
This should be our home.’ 
“Prentis, when he original- 
ly built the house, wanted it 
not to stand out but to blend 
in with the surroundings, and 
that it did,” she continues. 
“That was the good part. 
Everything else was dreadful, 
from the floors up. Years ago 
I'd been taken by my first 
husband to visit a house in 
the English countryside. From 





the outside it was noth- 
ing, overlookable. I won- 
dered what we were doing 
there. Inside, it was another 
story. Everything was warm 
and beautiful. The fireplace 
was glowing; the polished 
wood gleamed and the silver 
shimmered. I loved the way 
it looked and the way it 
smelled. I was so enchanted 
by the feeling of it that I said 
to myself, ‘One day I'd like to 
have a house just like this.’ 
“What I tried to achieve 
was a replica of that love- 
ly English house, a memory 
that had stayed in my mind 
always,” e} ins Hale. “It 
took twenty years of love’s 


labor for my dream to come 
true. It was Prentis’s dream 


too. So we started right away, 
rebuilding and doing over 


Lert: Windows frame a garden view 
in the guest bedroom. RiGut: “When 
you're in the ‘Tree House’s bath, you 
feel as if you’re in the branches of the 
old oak, which is a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years old. The 
toiletries are from Bulgari, the 

only touches of chic at the ranch.” 


















































Lert: Teak floors, sanded-glass cab- 
inets and copper mesh—one of Put- 
man’s favorite materials—visually 
connect the kitchen to the rest of the 
house. “The copper color is lively, 
and it creates reflections,” she says. 
A 1975 sculpture by Niki de Saint 
Phalle rests on the windowsill. 









ABOVE: Putman built a small office 
off the living room. Iron side tables 
by Pierre Chareau flank a reedition 
of a Jean-Michel Frank sofa. In the 
client’s collection are a model of the 
Titanic; Waardenburg, a large 1996 
photograph by Axel Hiitte; and a 
1995 sculpture by Ettore Spalletti. 


commissions for private residences ex- 
cept for very close friends, such as Karl 
Lagerfeld, Robert and Linda Taubman, 
Jean-Paul Goude and James Brown. 

“It’s a question of assisting the person 
in creating their own self-portrait,” Put- 
man explains. “That requires intimate 
knowledge.” Nevertheless, the designer 
agreed to see De Poortere’s penthouse 
without ever having met him. “Perhaps 
it was out of sympathy, the fact that the 
apartment was hideous, affreux, that she 
took on the job,” De Poortere says. 

“T thought I could help him,” Putman 


confesses. “He grew up surrounded by 
vestiges of the past, and I had the same 
feeling about my early homes—the 
need to go back to a blank page. Some- 
times this profession is more psycho- 
analysis than design.” 

If the French have Deauville, the Bel- 
gians have Knokke-le-Zoute, their own 
fashionable area on a strip of coast 
where the English Channel meets the 
North Sea. The simple beauty of the 
resort appealed to the designer: “It’s 
charming. I liked the hues of the sea and 
sky and wanted to take them inside and 
work with the same vocabulary to pro- 
duce something of serenity and calm.” 

One day, according to De Poortere, 
Putman arrived like a traveling sales- 















































man, with a small suitcase of sample 
materials—copper mesh, chrome, sand- 
ed glass and marble—and a plan of the 
space. “I attempted to convince her that 
some of the existing interior elements 
might have been acceptable in the 
eighties,” the owner explains, to which 
the designer replied, “These things nev- 
er were and never will be acceptable.” 


Thus the designer-client relationship 
was established. 

Complete structural alterations were 
planned. With a single stroke, Putman be- 
gan to breathe life into the space: She im- 
mediately made changes to maximize 
the natural light. Walls that wrapped 
around a central courtyard were fitted 
with large windows that offer a sight 
line from the northern terrace to the 
sun-warmed southern terrace. 

Originally an incommodious three- 
bedroom residence, the apartment now 
has a predominantly open plan, with 
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sliding sanded-glass doors and movable 
screens made of copper-mesh panels 
that allow air to pass through and 
create a play of shadows. (These parti- 
tions define a dining area, a bath and 
a shower room.) Putman chose teak for 
the interior floors, which have a wax 
finish, as well as for the front and rear 
terraces, where the wood is naturally 








weathered. Throughout the apartment, 
there is a feeling of continuous flow. 

In the summer months, sliding sand- 
ed-glass doors screen the fireplace, redi- 
recting the focal point toward the white 
sandy beaches and the gray-blue sea. 
Putnian introduced various pieces of 
twentieth-century furniture, such as a 
reedition of a Jean-Michel Frank sofa 
and chair, and Pierre Chareau side ta- 
bles. The client also included a pair of 
exquisite Romeda stools. 

For Putman, however, the bath is 
the core of a home. Her baths are leg- 


c 





Opposite: The bedroom’s bleached 
teak paneling conceals storage space. 
Putman designed the vertical light 
fixture, which is recessed into the 
wall. Enrico Baj’s collage Belli 
hangs above the bed; Robert Saint- 
Cricq’s sculpture Foule is at right. 
The spherical lamp is by Aublet. 


Apove: Putman added sliding 
doors to define rooms within the 
apartment’s mostly open plan. The 
sanded-glass panels enclose showe 
and bath areas; the dining alcove, 
right, is behind copper-mesh parti 
tions. A 1970-71 painting by André 
Lanskoy is above the banquette. 
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endary, and this one is no exception. 
The tub, in white lava rock, is given 
pride of place in the center of the room 
on a marble slab inlaid into the teak 
floor and surrounded by a glass bor- 
der lit from beneath. A small bed, cov- 
ered in soft white terry cloth, sits 
against the far wall “and is supposed 
to be a luxury, as a daybed for after 
the bath,” Putman adds. The washbasin, 
in electric-blue lava rock, is the on- 
ly concession, along with a midnight- 
blue banquette in the dining niche, 
to the use of strong color. More pro- 
saic elements have also been incor- 
porated, such as the standard square 
buff-colored tiles in the shower room, 
which are set off by a band of darker 
mirrored ones. With Putman’s typical 
attention to detail, no tiles had to be 
cut—everything has been calculated 
with mathematical precision. 

The elegant simplicity of the apart- 
ment is a perfect backdrop for De 
Poortere’s art collection. “My father, 
Carlo De Poortere, is a collector of su- 
perlative artworks and rare books,” he 
notes. De Poortere considers his own 
collection to be small in comparison 
and says he buys simply what appeals 
to him. In Knokke-le-Zoute he has a 
number of lovely pieces, and apart from 
the occasional American influence (a 
photograph by Bruce Weber in the bath 
comes to mind), the collection has a 
definite European character. On the liv- 
ing room shelves, bronze sculptures by 
Lynn Chadwick complement several 
works in brass by Michel Berrocal and 
a piece by Max Ernst. 

Although he bought the apartment 
as a summer home, De Poortere now 
spends the winter months there as well, 
a testament to Andrée Putman’s inge- 
nious interior scheme and her talent for 
adapting spaces for any purpose. And 
what is it that the designer herself 
finds most beautiful about the apart- 
ment she has created? She responds to 
something outside. “Les mouettes,” she 
says with a laugh— “the seagulls.” 0 


A tub in white lava rock centers the 
bath, which opens onto the bedroom 
and is “the most important room in 
the house,” Putman says. Lighting 
set into the floor under sanded 
glass surrounds the tub. “That cre- 
ates a dim, soft light—it’s very nice 
when you're taking a bath.” 
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WASHINGTON FOLK 





ABOVE: For a couple accustomed to 
light and spaciousness, designer 
Mariette Himes Gomez used color 
to reimagine a dark and narrow 
town house in Washington, D.C. 


€ weren't even 

sure how long 

we wanted to 

stay when we 
moved from New York City 
to Washington, D.C.,” says 
the owner of a red-brick house 
in a historic neighborhood. 
“One day five years ago I was 
driving along a street and saw 
this cute house. It was nar- 
row and looked like some- 
thing that you might find in 
Greenwich Village, but youn- 
ger—probably only sixty-five 
years old. My husband and I 
bought it and moved in some 
of our furniture. Not all of the 
furniture fit, because our last 
apartment in New York was 
larger, but we knew that Ma- 
riette would figure out what 
to do with a small residence.” 
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Mariette Himes Gomez, 
the New York-based designer, 
has done more work for these 
Washingtonians than she has 
for almost any other clients. 
“Over the past twenty-five 
years, she says, “I’ve designed 
three New York apartments 
for them, plus two houses in 
the Northeast, two boats, a 
house in the West, an office 
for her, three offices for him 
and the house in Washing- 
ton. It was one of the first 
houses I’d ever done there.” 

Perhaps because the own- 
ers had been in only one oth- 
er Washington house before 
their move, they had few 
preconceptions about tradi- 


Ricut: “The challenge was to reor- 
ganize the clients’ collection in a dif- 
ferent kind of space,” says Gomez. 

Milton Avery’s Yellow Robe, 1960, and 
Susan Rothenberg’s Two Horses are 
in the living room. Osborne & Little 
pillow fabric; Lee Jofa drapery fab- 

ric; Glant cream fabric; Stark carpet. 














“SIMPLICITY AND SOPHISTICATION COMBINED IN THE CAPITAL 


_ Interior Design by Mariette Himes Gomez, Asib/Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Scott Frances 












































Lert: “The clients have grown chil- 
dren, and with such a small place, 
large dinner parties weren't really 
part of the program,” says Gomez. 
“So we decided to create an intimate 
room for intimate dining.” Mirror- 
ing the setting is Carolyn Brady’s 
L’Avventura (Via Regnalia), 1982. 








tional Washington interiors. 
Fven if they had, chances are 
they would still have chosen 
to fill their latest residence 
with the American country 
furniture, American folk art 
objects and early-twentieth- 
century paintings they have 
collected and lived with for 
years. “My husband likes high- 
style furniture with a city feel 
a little more than I do, so 
there’s a Massachusetts high- 
boy in the dining room,” the 
wife says. “But we both pre- 
fer country furniture.” 

This is evident as soon as 
one walks into the entrance 
hall. Rag rugs run along the 
random-plank floors; a bright- 
ly painted Windsor side chair 
is adjacent to a grain-painted 
chest of drawers; a toolbox 


filled with flowers sits on 
the chest. Hanging above the 
flowers is a four-tiered circa 
1820 maple shelf, on which 
are displayed a collection of 
miniature bowls and band- 
boxes, covered in glazed nine- 
teenth-century wallpapers, 
and three fabric sewing bird 
pincushions. 

The shelf is slightly under 
three feet high, a fraction 
over nineteen inches wide 
and about six inches deep, 
but the delicate tones of the 
assembled objects strike the 
perfect note of welcome to 
this country-in-the-city house. 
Reflected in a mirror on the 
opposite wall, they not only 
make the narrow hall appear 
wider but also offer visitors 
the joy of seeing the tiny 





ABOVE: The library was one room 
where the rich, dark colors favored 
by the previous owners were main- 
tained. The hooked rug on the wall 
“is from a large collection, most of 
which is stored in another house,” 
says the wife. “But this one seemed 
appropriate for Washington.” 


treasures twice. “It’s a double 
punch,” Gomez says. 
Throughout the house, 
folksiness and elegance com- 
bine in arresting ways. On 
the staircase, near the turn, 
are three Bennington pickle 
jars, each holding a single 
white orchid. Above them 
hang two Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton watercolors the owners 
bought while living in Kan- 
sas City—one scene of a 
farmer pitching hay, another 
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Lert: “When Mariette first suggest- 
ed green walls for the bedroom, I 
asked her if she thought we'd be per- 
forming surgery in there,” says the 
wife. “But then I saw the color and 
loved it.” Alfred Maurer’s Portrait of 
a Lady is above the desk. Bergamo 
drapery fabric. Rosecore carpet. 


of two men paddling and 
fishing in a canoe. 

The Bentons andthe mini- 
atures in the entrance hall 
represent only a fraction of 
the owners’ collections. The 
spacious living room features 
their blue-and-white English 
and American spongeware 
jugs, bowls and plates and an 
assortment of English and 
American majolica and Mocha 
ware. It also contains two 
paintings of women by an- 
other of their favorite artists, 
Milton Avery. 

The owners didn’t move 
any walls in the house, but 
during the first stage of the 
renovation they added win- 
dow boxes to the facade (both 
enjoy gardening). The plaster 
fireplace, adorned with cher- 
ubs, was redone with an old 
wood mantel and faced with 


slate; a collection of mugs 
and plates the husband has 
given his wife is arrayed on 
the mantelpiece. 

“When we moved into the 
house, everything was as beau- 
tifully painted as you could 
possibly imagine,” the wife 
says. “The only trouble was 
that the previous owners’ pal- 
ette wasn’t ours. Harlequin 
diamonds had been stenciled 
on the entrance hall floor. 
The dining room was dark 
brown, with a burnished ceil- 
ing. The living room was yel- 
low gold. The front hall and 
the staircase were wallpaper 
painted over in a shade I can 
only describe as peanut but- 
ter. One morning after about 
two years I woke up and said, 
‘I can’t live with this anymore.’ 
I don’t much like wallpaper 
—or peanut butter, for that 





ABOVE: “The garden had been some- 
what neglected before they moved 
in,” says Gomez. “Fortunately, both 
clients love flowers. They edited and 
embellished it, and then we just add- 
ed furniture—and ended up creating 
an outdoor room for the house.” 
Furniture from Brown Jordan. 


matter—and the walls weren’t 
conducive to appreciating 
our paintings.” 

The harlequin diamonds 
soon disappeared, and the 
entrance hall’s floor was re- 
laid. The spacious living room 
now has a cream, blue and 
gold Ushak carpet and sofas, 
chairs and pillows covered 
in pale fabrics; its walls have 
been repainted a creamy va- 
nilla. The shelves, on which 
the spongeware collection is 
displayed, were repainted a 

continued on page 186 
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AN ASPEN RENAISSANCE 


EUROPEAN THEMES REINTERPRETED FOR THE AMERICAN WEST 


Architecture by Horacio Ravazzani/Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates 
Text by Fudith Thurman/Photography by Durston Saylor 





hen James and 
Betsy Fifield 
decided to 
build a house 
in Aspen, he was still the 
chief executive of EMI’s mu- 
sic division, and they lived a 
multicoastal life, with resi- 
dences in California, New 
York and London. His heart, 
however, was in Colorado, 
where he had spent his child 
hood, and they were both 
passionate skiers. Fifield told 
his wife that he wanted to 
commission “a legacy in the 
mountains: something glam- 
orous, important and origi- 
nal that would be in our fam- 
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ily for generations.” She, an 
artist with a background in 
contemporary design, took 
up what proved to be a daunt- 
ing executive challenge: “I 
set out to realize Jim’s vision 
of paradise.” 

Last year the music mo- 
gul, who has a virile appe- 
tite for adventure, traded one 
kind of hard rock for anoth- 


r. He became the CEO of 


lhe North Face and relocat- 
ed his company’s headquar- 
ters to the pristine valley 
town of Carbondale, thir- 
ty-five minutes by motorcy- 
cle (Jim Fifield’s commuter 
vehicle of preference) from 


his Aspen property—a thirty- 
acre site of heart-stopping 
beauty. The holiday refuge 
and future family heirloom 
was suddenly to be their 
year-round home. 

There is, of course, noth- 
ing unusual about multi- 
million-dollar _showplaces 
in America’s best-heeled ski 
town. A new one seems to 
be finished every month, and 
if it is not filled with ant- 
lers, kilims and distressed 
leather, it has crystal chande- 
liers and malachite lap pools. 
The Fifield residence, how- 
ever, is something unique in 
scope, detail and distinction: 


ABOVE: In his design for the Asper 
residence of Betsy and James Fi- 
field, Uruguayan architect Horaei 
Ravazzani used “an alternate and 
irregular arrangement of volumes, 
he says. The glass pyramid, which 
bisects the length of the residence 


is a greenhouse. 


For the interiors, New York de- 
signers Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford “took a modernist ap- 
proach, with references to the 
past,” says Huniford. Opposrre:! 
the gallery, which has board-form 
concrete walls, are an ancient Ro: 
man jar and a Portuguese mirror | 









a 15,000-square-foot com- 
pound of Colorado stone, 
board-form concrete, green- 
house glass and African iro- 
ko wood, with furnishings 
that recall the moody Flem- 
ish palaces and Baroque hunt- 
ing lodges of northern Eu- 


rope. It is the product of 


an eminent if unlikely col 

laboration between Uruguay- 
an architect Horacio Ravaz- 
zani, whose austere modern 
houses first captured Betsy 
Fifield’s admiration in the 
pages of this mag zine, and 
New York—based interior 
designers Stephen Sills and 
James Huniford, who are fa- 


mous for their subtle grandeur. 
“I put together an extraor- 
dinary team,” says Betsy Fi- 
field with just pride. “We 
hired Horacio after the first 
interview. We loved his id- 
iom, but to some degree the 
desi was a surprise. | 
hadn’t imagined a two-hun- 
dred-foot gallery or a ereeli- 

for tropical flows 

the pines at eig 
ti | feet. When the 
plan e in, | realized that 


| 


the sca of the project re- 
quired designers of com- 
mensurate imagination, and 
that meant Stephen and Ford, 


who were involved practical- 


lery, which follows the gradations 
of the mountain, acts as the spine 
of the house, linking rooms on 
three levels. “It’s not just used as a 
hall,” Sills notes. “We created sev- 
eral different seating areas, and 
they get a lot of use.” 


Ricut: “The Fifields said they 
wanted the house to be ‘castle-like,’” 
says Sills. For the double-height 
living room, he and Huniford chose 
late-Renaissance-style pieces, in- 
cluding a pair of 17th-century 
Dutch chandeliers and a 17th-cen- 
tury-style Flemish mirror. 














Lert: Animated by an undulating 
wood ceiling, the screening room is 
“more fun,” Sills says. In keeping 
with the lighter tone, tl 

furnished the space with a circa 
1940 French folding screen, ot- 
tomans upholstered in cowhide 

and a silk taffeta curtain. 


James and Betsy Fifield (right) 
“both love antiques,” Sills says. “In 
the city they had Biedermeier, but 
in Aspen we used robust, mascu- 
line furniture because the house 
can take it.” ABove: The guest 
bedroom “is a mix of European fur- 


£ 


nishings and American comfort.” 


























“WE WANTED TO REINVENT 
A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY AES THE VIG EiAr 
HAS, FOR SO LONG, 
BEEN UNFASHIONABLE.” 


ly from the beginning, plan- 
ning the décor from blue- 
prints and floor plans.” 

The Fifields, says Sills, “gave 
us an opportunity to cre- 
ate an American country cha- 
teau of sober splendor on a 
princely scale. The refine- 
ment of the interior architec- 
ture makes a dramatic coun- 
terpoint to the more rustic 
beauty of the structure that 
contains it. We’re known for 
our modernist approach to 
classicism, but here we want- 
ed to reinvent a seventeenth- 
century aesthetic that has, for 
so long, been unfashionable.” 

The Fifield house was de- 
signed both for large-scale 
entertaining and for the inti- 
mate life of a family with 
three children, one still very 
young. The greenhouse, a 
glass pyramid lushly planted 
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with orchids and bougainvil- 
lea, serves as both a breakfast 
room and a banquet hall. It 
divides the guest wing and 
Betsy Fifield’s painting stu- 
dio (she will have her first 
show of watercolors next 
year, in Aspen) from the main 
structure. Sills and Huniford, 
who often draw their inspira- 
tion from old-master paint- 
ings, have given each of the 
small guest suites the chas- 
tened richness of an interior 
from Vermeer. 

The formal rooms on the 
first floor open to the gallery 
—an “interior street,” as Sills 
calls it—with heated floors of 
moss-green slate and walls 
of board-form concrete. It is 
arranged for living and con- 
versation—not just for pas- 
sage—with sofas, tapestries, 


continued on page 185 





Asove: “The master bath resem- 
bles a wonderful sitting room,” Sills 
says. “We offset the modernism of 
the room with strong individual el- 
ements—dueling tubs, Moroccan 
tile, a Dutch settee.” Insect motifs 
—“a subtle but magical detail” — 
are cast into the plaster walls. 


Ricut: Moroccan tiles extend into 
the master bedroom. “We wanted 
pattern and vibrant colors as well as 
hard surfaces for the floors,” says 
Sills. “It’s like an Italian palazzo.” 
The tester bed is English; the 1820 
wrought iron torchére is Italian. 
Henry Calvin bed fabrics. 
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Architecture by Carl Falck, RIBA 
Interior Design by Monika Apponyi 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Andrew Twort 





IN LONDO 


CONVERTING A HUMBLE 
GRANARY INTO A SMART 
AND STYLISH RESIDENCE 


ot much is known about the 
little building hidden away 
in a cobblestone London 
courtyard. Its irregular five- 
sided shape suggests it was built on a 
sliver of leftover land, but nobody both- 
ered to record what purpose it served. 
In the neighborhood are nineteenth- 
century carriage houses and stables, and 
a house across the courtyard has a broad 
low staircase once used for leading 
horses up to stables. Opinion has it that 
the building was a granary to supply the | 
stables and that the tall front window 
was used for hoisting in the sacks. | 
At some point the granary became a | 
rooming house, and around the turn of 
the century the spaces were divided 
again. The rooms became apartments 
with grand arched windows, but the 
building was so shabby it escaped the 
eye of architectural historians. Pigeons : 
moved in, but most people continued to 
pass by the relic of London’s village 
days. Not everyone, though. One wom- 
an loves to walk around London and see 
what is being done to houses—the in- 
dignities, the kindnesses. She passes 
houses that have been redecorated too 
often, and she hears the old walls groan- 


“The house had been unloved for 
so long, I expect the walls are still 
wondering what happened to 
them,” says the owner of an old 
London mews house. Architect 
Carl Falck ereated a double-height 
living room by raising the floor and 
ceiling and added a mezzanine. 























“The client and I love textures,” 
says designer Monika Apponyi 
(above). “Velvet and linen give a 
feel of luxury without being glitzy.” 


ing for mercy as the builders return. 
“But not this house,” she says. “This one 
cried out for help. I had just bought a 
place in the country and needed some- 
thing smaller in London. Here was a 
treasure. Work started, and the cry from 
these walls seemed to be, “Thank God 
for that. And about time, too.’” 
Architect Carl Falck turned two sto- 


Asove: “The hall is reminiscent of 
a country house, with stone floors 
and a Holbein-style mirror,” says 
Falck. “The pivot door leads into a 
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ries into three by digging down to make 
new rooms in what had been a base- 
ment, and he altered interior levels by 
raising a ceiling to make a double- 
height living room with a mezzanine 
gallery. He replaced rotting joists and 
cast-iron columns with steel columns 
supporting a vaulted concrete ceiling, 
put down oak floorboards reclaimed 
from a bridge designed by Brunel, add- 
ed a fireplace as a focal point for the 
long living room, had the walls covered 
with a finish of marble dust scraped into 
fresh plaster to give the impression of 
travertine and built a spiral staircase. 
“There had been an old light shaft deep 
in the heart of the building, and I want- 
ed to mark it somehow,” he says. “That 
led to thoughts of a spiral staircase to 
cut through all the levels, just as the 
light had once done.” 

He designed a new entrance hall with 
York stone floors because “I wanted to 
give the feeling that this was now a 
house,” he says. “A door opens at an an- 
gle, and the living room is revealed only 
gradually. It’s all to do with doling out 
the surprises slowly for maximum im- 


Bo 
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low space below the mezzanine, and 
then the drama of the living room 
unfolds.” The walls were covered 
in fabric and the door in leather. 








TRESEELERELELEL EERE ELLER ALLER ELL 


A spiral staircase descends to the in the pantry. The center panel 

1 © room, once the basement, above the oak cabinets is retract- 
ght filters in through a able, allowing the room to be 
ndow and the glass blocks opened up to the kitchen. 

















form the master bedroom’s head- 
board. “We juxtaposed that with 


the calm and neutral soft gray- 
green wall fabric,” adds Apponyi. 


1t 


r, who re- 


says the owne 
turned with Baroque doors that 


” 
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“Anyone who has been to Italy al- 
ways wants to bring a bit of 


back. 



































BeLow: “The powder room was a 
plain white modern shell,” says Ap- 
ponyi. “I thought we could go a lit- 
tle mad and create a Gothic folly.” 





pact. The important thing was to create 
drama, but I understand that a modern 
space can be difficult to inhabit. The 
client had wonderful antiques. She 
needed someone who could bring those 
in and design rooms where she could 
feel comfortable. She needed to person- 
alize the house, give it her identity. It 
was time to hand it on to a decorator.” 
The client called on Countess Moni- 
ka Apponyi of MM Design, an Austrian 
designer who moved to London in the 
late seventies and established her rep- 
utation by winning awards at British 
interior design show houses. “Those ex- 
hibition rooms followed me for years,” 
she says. “Everyone wanted me to do 
the same rooms for them. I would get 
forty requests and turn them all down. 
This client never asked me to repeat 
anything. We just sat down and started 


She lined the walls with a fabric 
based on an old tapestry and used a 
Gothic motif “for its quirkiness 
and interest” for the furnishings. 


to talk. She writes poetry and has a po- 
etic feeling about the intangible atmo- 
sphere of a house.” 

They talked about proportions. “The 
house had inherited a crazy set of pro- 
portions,” says Apponyi. “The tall win- 
dows in the living room don’t match, 
and there’s a narrow space between 
them with room only for a tiny fire- 
place. The living room begged for gran- 
deur; the humble origins of the building 
dictated something simpler. Reduced 
grandeur became our definition of the 
right atmosphere.” 

They talked about the need for calm 
and about the subtle differences of 
achieving that in town and in the coun- 
try. “A country house can borrow tran- 
quillity from outside, can pick up on 
everything around it,” says the client. “A 

continued on page 187 














“THE LIVING ROOM BEGGED FOR 
GRANDEUR; THE HUMBLE ORIGINS 
DICTATED SOMETHING SIMPLER.” 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 





SUE AND STUART FELD’S REMARKABLE COLLECTION 
OF ART AND ANTIQUES FILLS THEIR MANHATTAN APARTMENT 


PETER FREED 


ombining one of 
the country’s great- 
est collections of 
American Neoclas- 
sical furniture and decorative 
objects with an equally stellar 
collection of American paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpture, 
and installing it all in one of 
New York’s grandest build- 
ings, is actually something of 
a risk. If you aren’t careful, 
you can end up with stodgy 
period rooms fit only for cos- 
tumed mannequins and lec- 
turing docents. If you are 
Stuart Feld, president and di- 
rector of Hirschl & Adler 
Galleries, and his wife, Sue, 
however, you use those ingre- 
dients to create a relaxed am- 
bience in which the rare, the 
exquisite and the historically 
important can feel at home. 
In a tour de force of nine- 
teenth-century craftsmanship 


Sue Feld and her husband, Stuart 
Feld, president and director of 
Hirschl & Adler Galleries (above), 
wanted their Manhattan apartment 
to be “warm, with a museum fla- 
vor,” he says. LEFT: Proserpine, 1839, 
a bust by Hiram Powers, faces circa 
1827 George Catlin Views of Niag- 
ara Falls oils in the entrance hall. 


and twentieth-century charm, 
rooms furnished almost en- 
tirely with museum-quality 
furniture, lamps, silver and 
porcelain fashioned between 
1810 and 1830 have been made 
accessible and welcoming. 
The visitor is steeped in the 
elegant, optimistic atmosphere 
of a young America and sur- 
rounded by the best the na- 
tion produced, without being 
afraid to sit down and enjoy it. 

There is much to enjoy. 
The years 1810 to 1830 were 
the heyday of Duncan Phyfe, 


Text by Ann E. Berman 
Photography by Scott Frances 





Gathering Autumn Leaves, 1875, by 
J. G. Brown hangs above the living 
room’s circa 1825 Egyptian marble 
mantel. Standing at far right is a la- 
beled Duncan Phyfe secretary- 
bookcase. Sofa silk damask from 
Clarence House. Brunschwig & Fils 
medallion chair fabric, foreground. 


Charles-Honoré Lannuier and 
a host of other noted Ameri- 
can cabinetmakers and design- 
ers. Borrowing from Greek 
and Roman classicism and 
working with rich woods and 
ormolu mounts in the shape 
of eagles, dolphins and caryat- 
ids, these masters created fur- 
niture that is opulent yet 
restrained, sophisticated yet 
very American in its outlook. 
The same aesthetic produced 
memorable examples in silver 
and porcelain, and the era was 
characterized by exciting tech- 
nical innovations in lighting. 
Although avidly sought af- 
ter by today’s museums and 
collectors, Neoclassicism was 
eschewed well into the sixties 
in favor of the more familiar 
Chippendale and Queen Anne 
styles. But Stuart Feld, an 
iconoclastic young art histo- 
rian specializing in the then 
unheard-of field of Ameri- 
can painting, disregarded the 
tastes of the multitude. In the 
late fifties he began to buy 
every piece of fine Neoclassi- 
cal furniture he could find. 
“In those days no dealer 
specialized in the period,” he 
recalls, “but that didn’t bother 
me. I loved the objects, and I 
liked the challenge of col- 
lecting in an area that wasn’t 
popular. I wanted to be a part 
of figuring out all about it.” 
The rest of the collecting 
community was conveniently 
slow to catch on. Feld remem- 
bers that in 1967 a dealer sent 
him a photograph of an ele- 
gant fall-front desk made by 
Duncan Phyfe around 1830 
with an elaborately grained 
mahogany veneer, a piece 
identical to one now 1n the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The price was three hundred 
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BeLow: A sofa possibly made by 
Duncan Phyfe around 1815 stands 
in the living room beneath an 1868 
portrait of two children by James C. 
Platt. The circa 1815 table at right 
is the only known center table by 
Charles-Honoré Lannuier. The Fish- 
er Boy is a bust by Hiram Powers. 


Opposite: A French chandelier 
illuminates the dining room, 
where Fishbowl Fantasy, 1867, by 
Edward Goodes is exhibited above 
a New York pier-table-form side- 
board, probably by Duncan Phyfe. 
The silver soup tureen and bas- 
ket are by Thomas Fletcher. 





pilars, but the dealer admit- 
d: “I’ve heard that if you 
on’t buy this, nobody else is 
kely to. I’ll even give it to 
»u—just take it away.” Feld 
adly paid the three hundred, 
id the desk is now in his li- 
rary—one of three impor- 
nt Duncan Phyfe secretaries 
vned by the couple. 

A similar story surrounds 
€ acquisition of a monu- 
ental Philadelphia console 
ble with a specimen-marble 


| 
| 


top from about 1815. “I saw it 
in a shop in about 1968,” says 
Stuart Feld, “and I thought it 
was the most wonderful object 
I’d ever seen, but I had no- 
where to put it. Fortunately, 
the dealer was so happy to 
sell it that he let me store it in 
his gallery.” After a stint at 
the White House, the console 
now graces the dining room, a 
perfect complement to a New 
York three-pedestal mahoga- 
ny banquet table of about the 


same year and bird’s-eye-ma- 
ple chairs from about 1820. 
By 1979 the market for 
icism had developed 
considerably, and the Feld col- 
lection was one of the best in 
the country. With so many ob- 
jects to display and a young 
family to raise, the couple 
began looking for a larger 
apartment. They found it in 
a neo-Georgian 1930 Rosa- 
rio Candela building—5,000 
square feet of beautifully 


proportioned, high-ceilinged 
space. Husband and wife (Sue 
Feld is also an art historian) 
went right to work. He took 
one look at the living room 
and realized that, according to 
the laws of symmetry, there 
should be a set of mahogany 
doors in place of the shallow 
bookcase, to balance the doors 
on the other side of the fire- 
place. The doorway was un- 
covered, and the original 
loors were located in the 
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basement and reinstalled. She 
studied design books and 
haunted showrooms looking 
for borders, fabrics and floor- 
coverings to provide a suitable 
period background for the 
art and 
every difference between dec- 
orating and collecting,” says 


atiques. “There’s 
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Sue Feld. “For instance, we 
could have put textured lac- 
quer on the library walls, but 


we went with a plain green 
strié paper instead. It should 
always be the art that you 
see—not the wall.” 


‘The overall colors of red, 
green and gold on the first 


floor of the apartment were “a 
given,” she notes. “Those are 
appropriate period colors.” 
The arrangement of the fur- 
niture is a slightly different 
story. Because of the sym- 
metrical nature of Neoclassi- 
cal design, some placements 
were obvious—a pair of circa 


The library’s collection of Ameri- 
can art includes works by Eastmar 
Johnson, William Sidney Mount, 
J. G. Brown and George Henry Hal 
The Harbor at Rio de Janeiro, right 
was painted by MartinJohnson | 
Heade in 1864. The armchair is mo« 
eled after a Jacob of Paris design. 





1818 Boston console tables, 
each topped with a Federal 
mirror from about 1815, on 
either side of a living room 
window, for example—but 
the Felds were not about to 
follow all the rules. 

“An 1820s room would have 
been much emptier, with one 





center table and the rest of the 
furniture hugging the walls,” 
Sue Feld explains, gesturing 


at a comfortable grouping 
around the living room’s 
Egyptian marble mantel. “You 
wouldn’t want to live in it.” 
The couple own the only 
known center table made by 


Lannuier, but here, supported 
by carved and gilded winged 
caryatids, it has become an 
elegant side piece. “This 
apartment is a twentieth-cen- 
tury confection,” continues 
Sue Feld, “right down to the 
orderly way we’ve ‘stacked’ 
the pictures on the walls—it 
would never have been that 
way in the 1820s.” 

Another difference is that 
almost all of the Felds’ Ameri- 
can paintings date to the third 
quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “Between 1810 and 1830 
American painting was still 
largely portraiture,” Stuart 
Feld points out. “Besides, we 
want to live with what we 
love—still lifes, American 
Pre-Raphaelite works, genre 
pictures, Hudson River land- 
scapes—examples culled from 
forty years of collecting. Like 
the furniture, these works are 
all loosely part of a nine- 
teenth-century American Ro- 
mantic tradition, so every- 
thing fits together.” 

Displaying it all, however, 
took meticulous planning, 
particularly in the library, 
where dense, artfully lit group- 


Be.Low: A circa 1815 American four- 
poster dominates the master bed- 
room. Hanging above the fall-front 
desk, attributed to Duncan Phyfe, 
is Trailing Arbutus, 1860, by Martin 
Johnson Heade. At left is Vase of 
Pink and White Laurel, 1874, by 
George Henry Hall. Stark carpet. 





ings cover the walls. “Before 
we moved in, Stuart and I 
made cardboard mock-ups of 
each picture,” says Sue Feld. 
“We spent many a night 
moving them around in each 
room, getting the composi- 
tion right, then organizing the 
proper wiring so every picture 
could have its own light.” 
While The Harbor at Rio de 
Janeiro, 1864, one of the most 
famous images by Martin 
Johnson Heade, hangs in soli- 
tary splendor over the library 
fireplace, gemlike works by 
William Trost Richards, San- 
ford Robinson Gifford, Wor- 
thington Whittredge and oth- 
ers are closely arranged—like 
a bank of windows opening 
onto our nation’s bucolic past. 
For a more graphic, inti- 
mate view of this same terrain, 
visitors climb the stairs to the 
second floor, where one of the 
most important private collec- 
tions of American drawings 
in the United States hangs in 
rooms and hallways, protect- 
ed from the sun. The couple 
own some two hundred works 
from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
continued on page 187 
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t Interior Design by Verde Visconti 
Text by William Weaver 


Photography by Robert Reck 


: INSIDE AN 
ose TTALIAN 
a JEWEL BOX 


e YY " | WARM COLORS AND THEATRICAL 
arana NOTES SHAPE INTIMATE ROOMS 








erde Visconti is 

from an ancient 

family whose roots 

dig deep into Ital- 
ian history. But the family 
can also boast many modern 
achievements, especially in 
the arts. Her father was a re- 
spected painter, her mother 
was an internationally suc- 
cessful couturier, and her 
cousin Luchino Visconti was 
one of Italy’s great directors, 
equally applauded in the the- 
ater, in films and in opera. 
When Visconti was a little 
girl, her aunt used to take her 


“Worlds meet here,” Verde Vis- 
conti says of the interiors she cre- 
ated for an Italian businessman. 
Lert: She designed a latticed room 
divider to define the living and 
dining areas. ABOvE: The client’s 
Edo-period screens inspired the 
apartment’s exotic décor. 


to Cousin Luchino’s aftern« 
rehearsals, and she was capti- 
vated by the inventive unre- 
ality of the theater. 

“T remember sitting in the 
Teatro Eliseo in Rome for 
a rehearsal of Rampini’s L’J- 


presario delle Smirne,” she says. 


“There were lines strung 
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Lert: In the bedroom, a late-18th- 
century Neapolitan-style bed with 
a silk canopy lends a sense of inti- 
macy to the small space. An 18th- 
century watercolor of a leopard 
hangs above a contemporary sculp- 
ture by Arturo Martini. The dyed- 
straw wallcovering is from China. 


across the stage, with sheets 
hanging from them. The 
sheets were stirring in a breeze 
—TI thought it was real wind 
—and I was spellbound.” The 
spell endures: Viscontt is still 
charmed by the theater, by 
its colors and deceits. 

A dark, anonymous apart- 
ment in the old center of an 
Italian city required the ar- 
chitect-designer to draw on 
all of her theatrical instincts. 
The busy owner wanted a 
place where he could live 
quietly but where he could 
entertain as well, for he is a 
pivotal figure in local and 
international intellectual life. 
He is also a collector, and he 
needed a context that com- 
plemented the antiques. 

Visconti is a friend of the 
client’s and had worked on 
several projects with him in 
the past. She was given a blank 
canvas, but thanks to a stroke 
of luck, just as she was pre- 





ABOVE: Visconti enhanced the nar- 
row master bath with reflective 
surfaces such as mirrors and gold- 
toned strapwork. The scagliola 
spheres are 18th-century Roman; 
on the tub is an Apulian red-fig- 
ured krater. A sea-grass carpet ex- 
tends throughout the apartment. 


paring to begin her work, the 
client discovered a pair of 
superb objects that were to 
determine the whole décor. 
“In an apartment like this,” 
Visconti explains, “I need 
something—an object, a work 
of art—on which I can base 
my design, something that 
establishes the character of 
the place.” 

These acquisitions were 
two complementary Japa- 
nese screens from the early 
Edo period. Before placing 
these impressive pieces in 
the apartment, Visconti and 
her client supervised the de- 
molition of a wall that had 

continued on page 187 
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FOR MANHAT LAN 


“I wanted something minimalist but 
not stark,” says a Manhattan fash- 
ion executive who asked Robert Bray 
and Michael Schaible to remodel 
his apartment. Crisp lines define 
the entrance hall and set the tone 
for the rest of the space. The living 
room cabinet was custom-made. 


TAILOR-MADE 


A FASHION EXECUTIVE’S APARTMENT 
IS PARED DOWN AND SPRUCED UP 


Interior Design by Bray-Schaible/Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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onsider the client’s 

dressing room, de- 

scribed in his own 

words: “My pants 
are orga ized by fabric, color 
and weight: They go from 
tropical worsted wools, light 
to dark; to flannels, light to 
dark; to heavy cottons, light 
to dark; to wool crepes, light 
to dark; to linens, light to 
dark. Sweaters are divided by 
fabric—cotton, heavy-gauge 
cotton, fine-gauge cotton— 
and then by silhouette: two- 
button placket, cardigan, tur- 
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tleneck, zip neck. Then there 
are the shirts....” 

“We took our cue from his 
relentless organizing,” 
Robert Bray, who with part- 
ner Michael Schaible rein- 
vented an apartment in lower 
Manhattan for an executive 
at a major American fashion 
house. “We get someone this 


says 


obsessive about once every 
ten years. It tells you a lot. 
You need order, discipline, 
a lack of excessive detail. 
Whatever you do must be 


very clear. If there’s a prob- 


lem, you can’t just cover 
it up with some ivy.” 

Interior design as bespoke 
tailoring, with all the con- 
fidence, rigor and subtle 
expertise that the sartorial 
comparison suggests: This is 
scarcely an approach Bray 
and Schaible would take with 
every project. “We would 
only do something this con- 
trolled for a very specific 
person,” Schaible points out. 
“Many people would walk 
into this apartment and ask, 
‘Where do you put the news- 


paper?’ Our client says, “You 
read it, then throw it away.’ ” 

Bray, Schaible, their asso- 
ciate, Mitchell Turnbough, 
and the client agreed instant- 
ly on how best to tackle the 
design of a space whose orig- 
inal incarnation Bray calls 
“spectacularly mediocre.” The 
apartment is part of a com- 
plex built in 1948 that is 
famous for the level of its 
custodial—one might almost 
say curatorial—care, except 
that the architecture being so 
lovingly preserved is, accord- 





Asove : In the living room, the 
designers opted for settees. “No 
one likes the middle seat on a so- 
fa,” says Schaible. Black carpeting 
throughout creates drama and 
contrast. On the wall is Richard 
Giglio’s Word Painting, 1997. Ot- 
toman leather from Edelman. 


ing to Bray, “as dull as any 
second-rate apartment you 
walk into in this city.” It does, 
however, come with what in 


Manhattan amounts to a 
long and touching legacy: 
The client has lived there 
almost consistently since he 
was eleven years old. “New 
Yorkers, whether they own 
or rent, seldom feel that 
their apartment is quite 
theirs,” he remarks. “But this 
place is all ’'ve ever known. 
When I put my key in the 
door, I’m home.” 


Home in spirit and by as- 
sociation; certainly no longer 
when it comes to design. The 
interiors the client grew up 
in were fitted with heavy 
furniture and gold shag car- 
pet. Although the rooms had 
since been somewhat updat- 
ed, they still needed a thor- 
ough rethinking. “People can 
have terrific taste generally 
but be unable to pull their 
apartments together to save 
their lives,” Bray says. “It’s 
the whole question of know- 
ing how to make something 


AsoveE: The client’s collection of 
Gallé vases rests on a custom-de- 
signed multipurpose table that an- 
chors the room. “It’s the one place 
where decorative objects are al- 
lowed—even encouraged—to move 
around,” says Schaible. The pho- 
tographs are by Hajime Watanabe. 




















“YOU HAVE TO BE 
ABSURDLY DE PAIL- 
ORIENTED,” ROBERT 
BRAY SAYS, “TO MAKE 
AN APARTMENT 
LIKE THIS WORK.” 


RiGut: Associate Mitchell Turn- 
bough transformed a small bed- 
room into a dressing room, where 
velvet draperies conceal racks 

and shelves. “For the first time in 
my life, ’m one hundred percent 
organized,” the client says. The 
chair is Gothic Revival. 





function twenty-four hours a 
day and striking a balance 
between the glamorous and 
the practical.” 

Balance, in fact, is what 
informs these interiors. In 
an environment with limited 
square footage and minimal 
embellishment, there must 
be a careful articulation of 
architectural elements, a cer- 
tain rhythm among the pieces 
of furniture, and lighting that 
is both warm and timeless. 

The designers refrained 

| from making major structur- 
,al changes, although they 
| did mask the original metal 
| doorframes with drywall, and 


they replaced standard-issue 
closet doors with slabs of 
black-lacquered wood. The 
same black lacquer, joined 
with maple, reappears in the 
surface-mounted cabinets in 
the living room, which were 
designed by Turnbough. 
Lighting lent further unity 
to the room. Both table and 
standing lamps, all in a style 
as pared down as possible, 
were designed so that their 
heights are identical. “You 
have to be absurdly detail- 
oriented,” Bray says, “to make 
an apartment like this work.” 
Anchoring the space is 
a large table, in the same 


maple as the cabinets, that 
Bray-Schaible designed after 
what Bray remembered was a 
piece by Jean-Michel Frank 
but later found out he had 
misinterpreted. Tables are 
the designer’s single favorite 
type of furniture; he works, 
eats and reads at a substantial 
one himself, and he likes to 
make tables the centerpiece, 
if not actually the center, 
of a room. Why, then, are 
there no chairs in evidence? 
“To imply the use of this ta- 
ble, which is for everything,” 
Bray replies. “When the 
client entertains, a kind of 

continued on page 188 


The prevailing symmetry and 
sense of precision extend to the 
bedroom, where the height of the 
headboard matches that of the 
chairs. The lamps, in powder-coat- 
ed steel, were designed by Bray- 
Schaible. Ralph Lauren bedding; 


chairs and ottoman from Donghia. 








HOVEES 


VILLAS DELUXE 


THE PENINSULA BEVERLY HILLS REVAMPS ITS 
PRIVATE LUXURY SUITES WITH CALIFORNIA — 


Interior Design by Darrell Schmitt, ASID 
Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


he first time was 
with Michael 
Douglas. He said 
he was better in 
the morning, so why didn’t 
we do it then? I ‘hough strict- 
ly a nonmorning kind of gal 
myself, I gave in. “Why not? 
Where?” “At the Peninsula. 
In my villa.” “The Peninsu- 
la has villas? Since when?” 


“Since always.” Who knew? 
At the crack of nine the 


next morning I was knocking 


on the door of one of Los 
Angeles’s best-kept secrets- 

the Villas at the Peninsula, 
sixteen homes away from 
home but with room service, 
nestled in back of the Pen- 
insula Beverly Hills hotel. 


When Michael ippeared to 


ABOVE: The Peninsula Beverly Hills 
hotel recently renovated its private 
villas. RiGHT: “The intent was to 
give them a discreet, residential 
feel,” designer Darrell Schmitt says. 
Lee Jofa living room sofa. Sofa and 
yellow pillow fabrics, Brunschwig 
& Fils. Aga John rug. Drexel desk. 
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ABOVE: Palm trees, ferns, vines 
and magnolias line the paths that 
lead from the hotel to the 16 
villas. “The landscaping creates 
a sense of privacy in a lush set- 
ting,” says general manager Ali 
Kasikci. Lert: A small private 
villa patio has a whirlpool. 


let me in—I was there to in- 
terview him for Vanity Fair— 
he led me into a two-bed- 
room cottage complete with 
living room, dining room, 
kitchen, whirlpool, terrace 
and total privacy. That a 
Peninsula aficionado like my- 
self, who had spent many 
nights on one of its five 
floors, knew nothing about 
these bungalows says a lot 
about the low-key way the 
high-energy hotel is run. 


But that was three years 
ago. And, alas, time marches 
on, even for an edifice. Kept 
under wraps though they 
may have been, these hide- 
aways of the busy, discreet 
and discerning recently did 
what everybody else in Bev- 
erly Hills does: gota face-lift. 








| “In the eight years since 
)we opened, we have posi- 
} tioned ourselves as a very 
) efficient, luxury business ho- 
/ tel,” explains general manag- 
er Ali Kasikci, who joined the 
Peninsula six months after it 
opened its doors in August 
| 1991. “Now we want to soft- 


en the edges with the spa, the 
gardens, the villas. And since 
I was never very comfortable 
with the villas—their color, 
design, everything—we de- 
cided to change them.” 
Which indeed he _ has, 
sprucing up what were al- 
ready some pretty swank digs. 


Which is where I come in. 


Again. Only this time I’m not 
visiting a villa, I’m sleeping 
in it, having flown in from 
New York for a fast four-day, 
three-night business trip. Be- 
cause [’ll be reporting two 
magazine stories as well as 
shooting a television inter- 


“Tt’s an updated traditional style 
rendered in fresh, saturated Cali- 
fornia colors,” Schmitt says of a 
bedroom. Drapery and bed fabric, 
Quadrille. Love seat from Lee Jofa, 
with fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 
Pillow fabric, Old World Weavers. 
Frette bed linens and bathrobe. 
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view, I need to hit the ground 
running, phoning and faxing. 
I need a hotel that can not 
only keep up with me but an- 
ticipate what I need. 

“We operate on the motto, 
Absence of discomfort,” ex- 
plains Kasikci, an engaging 
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ee = 


Turk who speaks in exclama- 


tion points. “Our guests pay 
us to eliminate the discom- 
fort from their lives. We don’t 
want you to think about your 
phone messages, your Feder- 
al Express, your dry cleaning. 


You should be concentr ating 


on the success of your busi- 
ness, not thinking about when 
to check in and out.” 

Which is one of the first 
pluses about the Peninsula: 
no official checkout time. You 
sign in or out depending on 


continued on page 188 


“The hotel has the urban scale of 
Paris,” says Kasikci. On the fifth- 
floor swimming pool deck, which 
has views of Century City, are ca- 
banas equipped with television sets 
and surrounded by topiary, a rose 
arbor, olive trees and geraniums. 
Brown Jordan pool furniture. 
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continued from page 104 

motel, though there has surely never in 
history been a motel as exquisitely de- 
tailed, as beautifully made or as grandly 
scaled as this one. 

The most compelling aspect of the 
design, however, is the shape of the 
house itself, which, ironically, came 
from Meier’s response to the frustration 
of dealing with the community’s re- 
strictive building code. Instead of fight- 
ing the demand that he create a pitched 
roof, he made one in reverse—rather 
than being shaped like an A, the roof is 
shaped like a V, with a valley instead of a 
peak. The V is not symmetrical, howev- 
er; the roof is highest along the water 
side of the house, which is the main 
facade, and lower facing the street. As 
in many of Meier’s houses, the most 
prominent fagade is the side oriented 
toward a major landscape feature, not 
the entrance. The house shows a guard- 
ed, private side to the street and opens 
up generously in the rear. 

“In an urban situation, you would 
want the public side to be the street 
facade,” says Meier. “But here the inland 
waterway really is a kind of public 
street, and therefore the house is ori- 
ented toward it.” 

If the house recalls such classic Meier 
designs as the Douglas House and the 
Smith House in the grandeur with 
which it addresses the water, the 
specifics of the Neugebauer House are 
altogether different. Where the earlier 
houses are elegant, intricate, asymmet- 
rical compositions, the Neugebauer 
House is more formal, more ordered, 
more systematic and yet also more 
actively sculptural. The strongly hori- 
zontal, symmetrical facade consists of 
twelve equal bays—four containing the 
public rooms at one end, two containing 
the master suite in the middle, four con- 
taining the guest areas at the other end 
and two that have been left open as out- 
door spaces flanking the master suite. 
Each bay (other than the open ones) 
consists of a precisely repeated rhythm 
of glass windows and doors at the bot- 
tom and glass covered by slatted brise- 
soleils above, while the projecting roof 
flies out above it all. 

The geometries of this house are far 
more regularized than in most Meier 
houses, and the form of the roof stands 
in splendid counterpoint to it—not 
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MILLEN NIAL MODERNISM 


quite a squiggle set against the grid but 
a sculptural presence whose power is 
enhanced by its contrast to the mass of 
the house. The design is very much 
Meier’s own and has no real precedent, 
yet it is hard not to see some connection 
to the modernism of the 1950s and 
1960s, as if Meier, having worked his 
way through earlier Le Corbusier, has 
begun to look a little more closely at the 
late work of his master. The facade of 
the Neugebauer House owes more to 
Le Corbusier’s High Court at Chandi- 
garh than to the Villa Savoye. 

Late Le Corbusier was often harsh, 
however; the architect’s work of that 
period is sometimes thought of as the 
beginning of the modernist style known 
as the new brutalism. The Neugebauer 
House, though, is anything but brutal; 
its white-limestone exterior, crisply 
sloping roof and general effervescence 
suggest a luxurious serenity. The stark 
simplicity of the entrance fagade, with 
its minimalist front stairway, and the re- 
served, sleek dignity of the waterfront 
side suggest that Meier is not without a 
certain debt to Mies van der Rohe—not 
to mention the architects of the so- 
called Sarasota School, among them 
Paul Rudolph, who practiced not so far 
from Naples in the early 1950s. 

Meier’s gift has always been to ab- 
sorb modernist history and then make 
of it something new that pushes mod- 
ernism in a direction that has almost 





The design is very much 
Meier’s own and 
has no real precedent. 


invariably been exquisitely, shimmering- 
ly beautiful. It is modernism made ro- 
mantic and sensual, and sometimes a bit 
too beautiful to be touched. Here, the 
simplicity of the floor plan and the 
regularity of the geometries seem to 
have made Meier, paradoxically, a bit 
more relaxed. This is a formal house 
but not a grand or intimidating one. 
For all its monumentality, it is a pa- 
vilion writ large as much as it is a 
villa writ small. 

And it is full of original things that 
appear nowhere else in Meier’s work. 


The garage, a cylinder thirty-three feet — 


- in diameter, sits on the front lawn, a vast | 


piece of minimalist sculpture, playing 
against both the street fagade and the 
grid‘of palm trees Meier has placed in 
front of the house. (Without this cylin- 
der in the front yard, the street side of 
the house would be considerably less 
compelling.) The brise-soleils and the 
extraordinary roof join together to cre- | 
ate a glorious, richly textured three-di- | 
mensional composition that is unique in 
Meier’s architecture. These elements 
yield rooms within the house that are 
more dynamic than most of Meier’s in- | 
terior spaces, thanks to the sharply slop- 
ing angle of the roof, and yet they tend 
also to be slightly more conventional | 
than many Meier rooms, with neither 
the tight dimensions nor the sharp ver- | 
ticality that characterizes a number of | | 
the architect’s interiors. 

The rooms are white, as are almost all | 
Meier interiors, but here they are de- 
fined less by their own walls than by the | 
view every one of them possesses to the | 
limestone terraces, with the long pools | 
(both swimming and reflecting): that | 
Meier has placed parallel to the house, | 
and by the lawn and the inland water- 
way beyond. The furnishings, many of | 
which were designed by Meier, are | 
spare and comfortable; Meier and Cox. 
have designed built-in cabinetry that is | 
exquisitely detailed and striking in its » 
restraint. Even the entrance area and | 
the long corridor, which is marked by 
open vistas to the landscape at each end, | 
are pleasant spaces, full of what Meier 
calls “the wonderful light of this place, | 
light that changes and moves as you 
move through the space.” 

This is a house of purer, simpler or- 
der than most of Meier’s buildings, and — 
it has a distinctive kind of dignity to it, | 
projecting a quiet confidence. What is | 
relaxing here is the perfection of detail 
and the precision of the grid and the 
line, all of which appear not as hard- 
edged but as soothing. All architecture, 
of course, seeks to present an appear- 
ance of order to the world, to give us 
the comfort of believing that a chaotic 
and disordered world is, in fact, under 
control. But in Naples, Richard Meier 
has accomplished all of this in a new 
way, creating order with a whole new set 
of rhythmic, sculptural forms. 0 
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mirrors and sculpture. In the baro- 
nial living room, the iroko-wood ceil- 
ings are thirty feet high, and the focal 
point is a palace mirror in the seven- 
teenth-century Flemish style. Its ebony 
frame would be suitable for a very large 
Rembrandt, but Betsy Fifield has decid- 
ed she will not hang art there or else- 
where in the house because, she says, “it 
would detract from the monastic mood 
of the architecture.” 

What is most monkish, or, more pre- 
cisely, abbeylike, about this great room 
is the symmetry of its furnishings and 
the rigor with which they have been 
edited. Sills and Huniford designed the 
ten-foot sofas, upholstered in suede, 
and a banquette in olive mohair. They 
enlivened the rather somber chiaro- 
scuro of the interiors with richly tex- 
tured antique fabrics, like the African 
chevron cloth that covers a Tudor-style 
English bench, and a rare French Goth- 
ic-style needlepoint rug in a Fabergé 
palette of pistachio, magenta and char- 
treuse. On one of their many shopping 
trips to Europe (“It’s a lot of work,” Hun- 
iford allows, “to fill a house this size”), 
the partners found a pair of seven- 
teenth-century Dutch brass chandeliers 
that were “shockingly perfect in scale 
and presence” for the room. And they 
were gratified that their clients, who 
prefer to entertain by candlelight, de- 
cided not to have them electrified. 

While most of the public rooms are 
on one level, there is an underground 
theater, a mezzanine office and a sec- 
ond-floor master suite of breathtak- 
ing and somewhat deceptive spareness. 
The floors in the stair hall, bedroom 
and- bath have been laid with an 
intricate mosaic of Moroccan tile that 
was designed by Sills and Huniford 
and handmade in England. “Its strong 
geometry and color,” Huniford notes, 
“help to balance the ceiling height and 
to enrich the coolness and simplicity of 
the furnishings.” The Fifields “scav- 
enged” the nineteenth-century mar- 
ble tubs from a Roman junkyard, and 
their designers, eschewing the cliché 
of his-and-her baths, set them at the 


center of a light-filled corner room , 


with walls of softly waxed white plas- 
ter, a Dutch settee upholstered in an- 
tique French homespun and the re- 
fined sensuality of a Moorish hammam. 


It should be noted that in the late six- 
teenth century the Low Countries were 
ruled by Spain. The Spanish colonial 
influences, the ubiquity of iron and sil- 
ver, the marriage of sumptuous weavings 
to severe furnishings—a deliberate ten- 
sion between the expression of wealth 
and the rejection of opulence for its 
own sake—are entirely appropriate to 
the designers’ notion of the Flemish 
Baroque and to their ambition to “rein- 
vent” it in a lucid and disciplined mod- 
ern way. The house, in fact, recalls a 
very handsome recent production, at 
the Met, of Verdi’s Don Carlo. The li- 
bretto of this court romance has a sub- 
versive democratic subtext, and so does 
this décor. Sills and Huniford have re- 
spected Ravazzani’s raw modernism by 
leaving the rooms uncluttered, and that 
is why—for all their European hau- 
teur—they also feel so New World. Not 
so far away (at least from the designers’ 
own country house in upstate New 
York) there are a few surviving colonial 
Dutch manors of natural stone and 
wood with a distinctly kindred spirit. 

All great chateaus are years in the 
making, and the Fifields’ house took a 
staggering 1,890 days from the ground 
breaking to the housewarming. More 
than a hundred tons of boulders were 
trucked up the mountain. A small for- 
est of iroko was imported from the 
Ivory Coast. Two thousand yards of 
concrete was poured on-site. The hard- 
ware order was so large that the com- 
pany agreed to an unprecedented cus- 
tom mill run of unlacquered fixtures. 
The clients gave their design team cre- 
ative carte blanche—and the team, in 
turn, gave the clients something more 
than just its professional services. “Ev- 
eryone involved was committed to an 
ideal of perfection,” Betsy Fifield says, 
“and the crew told me that their ex- 
perience was very emotional—that it 
was more like an opera than a con- 
struction project.” 

Yet what’s most remarkable about the 
Fifield residence is not how vast or fab- 
ulous it is but how little self-indulgent. 
What might have been a temple of ex- 
cess—an operatic clash of styles and 
egos—is an edifice that defers to its 
landscape and an interior design that 
sets a benchmark of rational luxury for 
the millennium. 0 
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two custom-made mohair-covered so- 
fas that face each other at right angles to 
the fireplace. “I think of the space by 
the windows as the porch,” says Hayes, 
“and the other as the parlor. The client 
entertains, but mainly on a small scale, 
and the different seating areas allow for 
quiet conversation.” 

The feeling of intimacy is maintained 
in the dining room, where an inlaid- 
ebony octagonal table, attributed to 
Charles Bevan, is surrounded by two 
pairs of chairs—one by Godwin and 
the other by Robert Edis—from the 
same period. An ingenious pulley lamp, 
designed by W. A. S. Benson at the turn 
of the century, can be raised or lowered. 
The walls, painted a shade of very pale 
coffee, are the darkest in the apartment. 

“All the paint for the project was 
mixed by the colorist Donald Kauf- 
man,” Hayes says. The colors of the 
walls modulate according to the func- 
tion of each room. The foyer is dove 
gray, providing a transition from the 
cityscape outside to the interior world 
of the residence; the entrance hall, 
which in addition to drawings houses 
examples of African and Native Ameri- 
can art and a collection of Greek bronz- 
es, is a warm cream; the living room is a 
neutral ivory, which presents a back- 
drop for the larger objects and for hu- 
man interaction; the bedroom—a per- 
sonal retreat—is painted cool white. 
Throughout, the designer chose neutral 
fabrics and floorcoverings that keep the 
artwork and furniture center stage. 

According to Hayes, the keynotes 
during the project were juxtaposi- 
tions—both playful and serious—and 
flexibility. “he Ad Reinhardt painting, 
which is dark and small scale, hung for a 
time over the fireplace. But the large 
Agnes Martin painting next to it was 
just dissolving. When we replaced the 
Reinhardt with a Boucher drawing, the 
Martin came back to life.” 

For Thad Hayes, working on this 
apartment was about deferring to re- 
straint and subtlety, “about not making 
a statement.” For the client, the success 
of the project—and the pleasure she 
takes in it—has spurred a reconsidera- 
tion of her initial plan. Rather than us- 
ing the apartment for occasional stays, 
she now finds herself spending more 
and more time there. UJ 
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continued from page 131 fe 
tographs of her famous friends in the 
playroom (Zubin Mehta, Don Johnson, 
Herb Caen, Cary Grant, Paul Mellon, 
Philip Johnson, James Beard and Gian- 
franco Ferré, among others). 

Hale has made the master bed- 
room and guest bedroom wonderfully 
cozy; one has to tear oneself out of bed. 
The headboard in the master bedroom 
was crafted in Florence of beige silk 


with blue embroidery; the guest bed- 


room is filled with light and flowers and 
books. The baths have pewter or gold 
fixtures. Every bedroom shelf is lined 
with English wallpaper. 

Another cozy and colorful spot is 
what Hale refers to as the “back porch,” 
which has scores of pots of hydrangeas 
everywhere. The rattan furniture has 
cushions upholstered in French flo- 
ral chintz; the draperies are sailcloth. 
The nineteenth-century Indian rug was 
owned by Prentis’s parents. 

After twenty years of talking about 
it, the Hales put in a pond that draws 
ducks and geese and once in a while 


“Prentis had five 
houses then. I said, 

‘I don’t care if you 
get rid of four of them. 
This is the one 
I love. This should 


be our home.’ ” 


a crane. Nearby is an octagonal gazebo 
with a view of the water by day and the 
stars and sky by night. It is shaded and 
screened by two giant oaks. 

Despite all the man-made beauty and 
charm, the property is first and fore- 
most a working cattle ranch dedicated 
to improving the breeds. Hunting and 
grazing privileges can be obtained by 
cattlemen and sportsmen. 

Denise Hale is and has always been a 
perfectionist and a detail person, and so 
was Prentis, and together the haven 
they created gave them pleasure and 
happiness all the years of their mar- 
riage. Prentis is buried there. Denise 
will be. Meanwhile, she is the keeper 
of the flame. 0 
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soft white. The light fabrics and walls 


serve as a serene backdrop for the blues _ 


in the spongeware and for the blue 
cupboard that holds the majolica and 
Mocha ware and several early American 
storage baskets. 

- The second stage of the renovation 
involved repainting the rest of the 
house. Donald Kaufman, a color con- 





sultant, came down from New York to 


Throughout the house, 
folksiness and 
elegance combine in 
arresting ways. 


help the couple select the exact shades 
they wanted. The only room they didn’t 
touch was the upstairs library, which | 
had been painted red by the previous | 
owners. “We'd had a red study in our | 
apartment in New York, so we were 
used to that,” the wife says. 

“Usually when you design a room, 
you start with the walls,” Gomez-says. 
“In the case of the master bedroom, © 
though, we already had blue draperies, — 
a blue bed skirt and blue-and-white © 
chairs, so in this case the fabrics came | 
first. To make the blues come alive, I | 
thought of painting the walls with a - 
Donald Kaufman color I call apple - 
green, which I have in my own apart- 
ment. The clients saw it there and said, 
‘We have to have it.’” 

In the quarter century that they’ve 
worked together, the designer and her 
clients have developed a relationship 
that runs deeper than most. “Mariette 
used to live in a town house in New 
York,” the wife says. “She collected a lot | 
of early American country furniture 
and folk art and had a drawer filled with 
wonderful colored napkins and a big 
basket with her kids’ gloves. Everything 
was cozy and comfy and homey. I like 
this house because it reminds me of her 
former house in New York.” 

“The clients introduced me to the 
painter Carolyn Brady,” Mariette Himes 
Gomez says. “They have a painting of 
hers in the dining room of the Wash- 
ington house; I have one in my New 
York living room. Over the years we've 
learned from each other.” 0 
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London house should be a refuge; it 
should feel safe. Tranquillity must be a 
response to what is outside. The sereni- 
ty that Monika achieved is something I 
carry with me wherever I go. Whenever 
I’m in another place and feel any kind of 
stress, I imagine myself in the gray- 
green bedroom, put my head on the pil- 
low, and I feel calm again.” 

Their talk was of colors, of the need 
for a particular shade of red to wake up 
the monochromatic tones, and of their 
shared feeling that color should be part 
of its surroundings. “In a green English 
garden, a pool should be green,” the 
client says. “Blue is too jarring. But a 
pool by the sea should be blue. The 
colors inside a room should relate to 
the colors outside. The views from this 
house are the gray browns of old bricks 
in the mews houses. The natural linen is 
that color; the earthy quality of the 
Chinese pottery is similar.” 

Furniture came from the client’s pre- 
vious London house; most of the ob- 
jects have been collected on her travels. 
“Either I’m a British Airways nightmare 
or they love me—all that excess bag- 


“A London house 
should be a refuge; it 
should feel safe.” 


gage,” she says. “As for tabletops, I tend 
to create my own mess. It’s a necessary 
part of any house.” 

The house is finished, but the friend- 
ship continues. Monika Apponyi likes to 
furnish a house to a certain point, then 
go back a few months later to see things 
with a bit of distance. “A house finds a 
great energy when the owner’s things 
are in place,” she says. “I like to pick up 
on that. I come for dinner, and we in- 
tend to talk about furniture for the 
gallery or flowerpots for the balcony, 
but we talk about everything except 
decorating. She sends me one of her 
poems every Christmas, and I treasure 
them. Most people push too much— 
they think they can’t move in until a 
house is perfect. But that’s only giving a 
client a show house, a fake image. I’d 
rather creep into their lives and con- 
tinue to develop something.” 1] 
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tury to the 1920s, in the underrated medi- 
um Stuart Feld calls “the handwriting of 
the artist,” from a drawing for George 
Caleb Bingham’s The County Election to 
an 1883 graphite drawing for John 
Singer Sargent’s notorious Madame X. 
In the master bedroom, two charcoals 
by Lilian Westcott Hale flank the circa 
1815 bed. The drawings are perfect 
there, but vulnerable. “The two of us 
have an ongoing battle about light,” Sue 
Feld says with a laugh. “Every morning I 
wake up and automatically open the 
blinds, and Stuart comes along and clos- 
es them. We both try to be careful but 
not totally compulsive on the subject.” 
In a more robust medium, five Neo- 
classical marbles by Hiram Powers, in- 
cluding a rare, full-length Greek Slave, are 
easily accommodated by the first floor’s 
sweeping spaces. Powers’s shackled maid- 
en stands framed by swags of yellow-and- 
green silk hung on an early-nineteenth- 
century giltwood drapery pole—one of 
an unlikely set of three discovered by 
the Felds long before this trio of living 
room windows came into their life. 
The authentic presence of such ob- 
jects proclaims itself quietly but effec- 
tively, as do the period light fixtures in 
every room. “We’re nuts about light- 
ing,” Sue Feld admits. “We have almost 
every kind of lamp used then—like the 
pair of Argand lamps on the mantel- 
piece, each with twelve times the light- 
ing power of a single candle. In the early 
nineteénth century this lamp revolution- 
ized the ability to read or work at night.” 
Dozens of the Felds’ other period lamps 
—many electrified but otherwise un- 
touched—illuminate their surroundings, 
making ormolu gleam and silver shim- 
mer. “The place simply glows at night,” 
says Sue Feld. “There’s no harsh light.” 
Living with their treasures is a thrill the 
couple never quite take for granted. “It’s 
an enormously enriching experience,” 
says Stuart Feld. “No matter how many 
times I look at an object or painting, I still 
feel the same sense of awe. Collecting is 
such a potent way of connecting with the 
past.” Not to mention fun. “The question 
of how to spend free time is a very inter- 


- esting one,” he adds. “Our idea of a good 


time is to visit thirty antiques dealers on 
one weekend. This apartment encapsu- 
lates our passions, our enthusiasms and all 


of the fun we've had putting it together.” 0 
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separated the living and dining rooms. 
She then placed the screens facing each 
other, at opposite ends of the newly 
unified space, enfolding the whole area 
in a warm, golden luminescence. 

The dining area is defined—but not 
isolated—by a latticed screen, made and 
gilded by hand. Visconti is justifiably 
proud of it but credits the craftsmen, in- 
sisting that “here you find talent un- 
equaled anywhere in the world.” In her 
carefully studied system of echoes, 
there is a sympathetic resonance be- 


Verde Viscontt is still 
charmed by the theater, 
by its colors and deceits. 





tween the caning of the living room’s 
two Anglo-Indian chairs and the gilded 
screen. A tatami-like sea-grass carpet 
unifies the entire area, adding more tex- 
ture and lightening up the space. 

In keeping with the intimate scale of 
the house, the dining room has two 
small tables; the leather chairs are par- 
ticularly comfortable and encourage 
diners to linger over their food and 
their conversation, which tends to be as 
cosmopolitan as the furniture. 

The sense of refuge is most palpable 
in the bedroom, where the antique 
Neapolitan-style bed has been canopied 
with a handmade silk in soft white and 
pale turquoise stripes. The white night 
tables are from India, and a small bronze 
sculpture on one is by the Italian artist 
Arturo Martini. The walls are of a deli- 
cate straw imported from China, an- 
other subtle variation on the Oriental 
theme that runs through the interior. 

Perhaps Visconti’s favorite invention 
for the apartment is the master bath. 
“The bath was tiny—so tiny that it 
made me feel physically terrible,” she 
recalls. “Then I decided to do it all up in 
gold and mirrors, so it would connect 
visually with the other rooms.” 

The whole job was done in seven or 
eight months. “It was largely a matter of 
furnishing, of decoration,” Verde Vis- 
conti says. “I was given a free hand, but 
then the client and I are old friends. 
Ithink I had a clear notion of what 
he wanted.” 0] 
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continued from page 177 
pageantry ensues as he brings out the 
hidden chairs.” 

Upholstered seating, however, is 
abundant and takes the form of three 
matched settees covered in a viscose 
blend. Schaible attributes the gradual 
emergence of synthetic fabrics in inter1- 
or design to their use in fashion. “No 
one looked at these textiles until Prada 
started showing them,” he explains. 
“Now you see them in houses every- 
where.” On the floor in the living room, 
as in the bedroom, the designers used 
the blackest carpet they could find, 
which “creates an instant sense of dra- 
ma, like a black-and-white photo,” Bray 
says. “If you’re going to do the black- 
and-white thing, you might as well take 
it to the nth degree.” 

The goal in the bedroom was to make 
it look as if nothing had happened. 
Some solutions were mundane, like cal- 
culating the size of a bedside table to 
conceal an unattractive room heater; 
others were more creative, such as 
matching the height of the headboard 
to the backs of the armchairs. “An apart- 
ment like this we edit way beyond the 
point that’s healthy,” Bray says, throw- 
ing up his hands. “That’s who we are.” 


“If there’s a problem, 
you can’t just cover it up 
with some ivy.” 


For a man who categorizes his shirts 
by their thread count, turning a small 
second bedroom into a dressing room 
seemed to be an obvious choice. Turn- 
bough curtained the entire room in 
order to conceal shelves, mirrors, hang- 
ing racks, dressing tables with drawers 
and a television set. “Our client starts 
his day here,” Turnbough notes. “He 
has coffee, watches the morning news 
and dresses.” 

The client and designers alike speak 
with humor about their shared obses- 
siveness, and it makes the decided- 
ly extreme seem downright charming. 
“Lots of people would think this is the 
driest apartment imaginable,” Bray ob- 
serves. “Our client, by contrast, finds it 
terribly lush. He’s no stranger to the 
complexity of simplicity.” 0 
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VILLAS DELUXE 


continued from page 182 
your schedule. When I pull into the ee 
blestone courtyard at 3:00 p.M., Iam im- 
mediately whisked down a winding stone 
path to my junior garden villa, one of 
nine. (Seven larger villas are also behind 
the hotel and include the Presidential 
Villa, where Sylvester Stallone and family 
camped out for seven months last year.) 
Familiarity with its guests’ lives is 
something the Peninsula prides itself 
on. Kasikci calls it “customer intimacy, 
customizing our services to each guest.” 
Villa habitués can expect to find, upon 
returning, designer pillowcases and 
bathrobes monogrammed with their 
initials and personalized stationery an- 
nouncing that they are “in residence.” 
They will also now find jazzier ver- 
sions of what they’ve liked all along. “In 
our original color scheme, we alluded 
to our fantasy of Beverly Hills interiors 
of the 1940s—everything saturated in 
golden hues and warmth, very sunny 
and California,” explains interior de- 
signer Darrell Schmitt. “This time we 
turned up that volume even more,” he 
says, referring to the hotel’s gold, buff 
and peach backgrounds, “adding riskier 
colors, like aqua and corals, for accent.” 
In short, an intensity to match that of 
those who stay there. “When you start 
up a hotel, you get it done, open the 
doors and watch it develop a life of its 
own,” says Schmitt, “which is what hap- 
pened. The hotel acquired its personal- 
ity by virtue of the people who use it.” 
A pretty colorful lot, as it turns out. It’s 
a favorite of producers and directors like 
Forrest Gump’s Bob Zemeckis, whom I 
pass in the lobby one day, and I once in- 
terviewed two of the Three Tenors in 
the Verandah Room. “Peninsula guests 
are demanding, with real personalities,” 
Schmitt adds. “They don’t just walk in and 
accept the room they get. They want 
to influence their space. We're always mov- 
ing furniture in and out to suit people.” 
Happily, the furniture in my villa 
(with fireplace!) suits me just fine. Espe- 
cially the bed. The hotel bedspread (my 
personal béte noire) has disappeared, re- 
placed by a symphony of goose down and 
crisp white linens. “The bedspread is the 
most unhygienic thing in a hotel,” admits 
Kasikci. “So we got rid of it and use fine 
sheets and duvet covers instead. Now, 
when you walk into the room, the bed 
looks so good, you want to jump into it.” 


The Peninsula Beverly Hills is like a | 
small European hotel run by friendly | 
Americans. It delivers all the amenities | 
with_none of the attitude. The differ- 
ence is apparent the moment you walk 
through the doors into what feels more 
like a foyer than a lobby. From there, 
appropriately enough, you enter the 
Living Room, an arrangement of ba- 
nana-colored sofas and fireplaces con- 
stituting the hotel’s social heartbeat. 

What the hotel offers, according to 
the management, is something intangi- 
ble. “We speak to the sixth sense,” says 
Kasikci. “Another hotel can have a 
flower arrangement in the lobby or an 
immaculately dressed doorman. Nei- 
ther of those is important enough to — 
make you come back. But if I put a bag | 
over your head, drove you around to 
disorient you and then dropped you off | 
back here, you would sense, without | 
knowing exactly how, that you were in| 
the lobby of the Peninsula.” 

While CEOs treasure the Peninsula 
for its efficiency and movie types for its ‘ 
power, for me, it’s all about the spa. At | 
the Peninsula you can return from a | 
business trip looking and feeling better | 
than when you left. During my four | 
days and three nights, I opted for daily | 
workouts and nightly massages by fire- - 
light in my room. In between I fit in ~ 
everything I could rationalize—seaweed ~ 
body buff, facial, almond foot wrap and, | 
of course, a dip in the pool. (Pools are to 
the West what cocktail lounges are to the 
East—a place to meet and greet be- | 
tween jangles of your cell phone.) 

By the time I checked out (four in the 
afternoon, no questions asked), I felt 
like a bona fide participant in the cul- 
ture of the hotel. I was on a first-name 
basis with the operator, Cedric, the voice © 
of the Peninsula; Daisy, the doyenne of 
the fifth-floor spa; James, whose cadre 
of concierges can arrange anything; EI- 
lis, who kept me in keys; and Anton, 
who took care of everything they didn’t. 

I had not only aced my work but lost a 
pound and had the chronic pain in my 
lower back massaged into submission 
by Oleg of the Ukraine. I was more | 
ready for reality than I had ever been. | 

In fact, as I said goodbye to my villa— 
goodbye to my bed—I realized there 
was only one problem I had with the 
hotel: leaving it. 0 
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A CLODAGH COLLECTION 


‘urniture shouldn’t pose ques- 


tions, like, ‘Should I sit down 


seating in her new line of furni- 
ture at Dennis Miller Associates 
has had to pass what she calls 

a fluff test: “I stand in front of 

a sofa and plop down. If I get 
bruised, it won't pass.” The T- 
shirt sofa, designed for offices 


carefully?’ or ‘Will the surface 

get easily scratched?’ It should 

be as comforting as a nanny 

with afternoon tea and scones,” 

says Clodagh. So each piece of 

and residences, recently passed 
er test. She’s particularly 





proud of her Edith armchair, 
named after Edith Wharton, 
and its companion ottoman, 
which does double duty as a 








storage unit. “When you push 
the ottoman against the chair, 
it’s like a chaise, and it’s great to 
read in because it has lumbar 
support.” The Spa, or dining, 
chair, a staple in the health spas 
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Clodagh has designed, also is 
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FURNITURE 
TAILOR 


homas Beeton knows 

he’s paying more—and 

waiting longer—for the 
services of Anthony Kafesjian of 
Lloyd’s Custom Furniture, but 
the results make up for that. 
Kafesjian builds and upholsters 
furniture. “He has a couture ap- 
proach to his work,” says Beeton 
(left, at the shop). “His sense of 
detailing is reserved. In finishing 
the corner of a cushion or turn- 
ing a skirt, he’s very subtle. I send 
him valuable antiques, and he has 
preserved old hardware, horse- 
hair and finishes. He’s an artist.” 
Kafesjian, whose father started 
the L.A. workshop in 1969, has ~ 
a big following among designers 
and furniture purveyors such as 
Therien. His priority: getting 
just the right cant on a seat 
back. Lloyd’s Custom Furniture 
8550 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90069; 310/652-0725. 


engineered to support the back. 
Clodagh’s geometric metal table 
comes in numerous finishes, 
such as patinated copper or y 
satin stainless steel. “I put three 
of them in front of a sofa in 
place of a low table,” she says. 
Dennis Miller Associates, 306 
E. 61st St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/355-4550. 







q 


Clodagh’s metal table, — 
left, and Editharm- 
chair at Dennis Miller 
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PICTURE PERFECT 


IN THECIT YORERICE 


here do dealers 

such as Robert 

Altman and Bernd 
Goeckler find antique lighting 
and porcelain? Le Onze & Le 
Douze, on the rue Jacob in 
Paris, is one place. Owners 
Nicolas Sergeeff and Régis 
Aernouts offer the gamut, from 
sconces and table lamps to 
chandeliers and ceiling lights 
that span the 17th through 20th 
centuries. “I like the charming 
and the original. Classic styles 
don’t appeal to me,” says Ser- 
geeff. Recently he was show- 
ing a pair of 1940s gilt bronze 
sconces, in the form of two 
coconuts with three fronds 
emanating from the center 
(right), and he also had eight 
terra-cotta-colored ceramic 
wall ornaments from the turn 


VINCENT KNAPP 


new collection of pieces 

for The Wicker Works 
with a decidedly cosmopolitan 
feel is the latest venture for in- 
terior designer Gary Hutton. 
“My pieces are slightly different 
because they’re upholstered,” 
explains Hutton, who designed 
lounge chairs, settees and sofas 
in both round-back and square- 
back styles and is planning to 
add a dining table and set of 
chairs. The pieces are all made 
by hand: “It takes two men— 
two very strong men—to weave 
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of the century. Designers such 
as Jacques Grange and Jean- 
Louis Riccardi might also find 
interesting ceramic items (be- 
low), such as an 80-piece set of 
Swedish R6rstrand dinnerware 
made ca. 1850. Le Onze & Le 
Douze, 11 and 12 rue Jacob, 
75006 Paris; 33-1-43-29-42-44. 
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COURTESY LARSON JUHL 


ee Mindel of the New 
York architectural and de- 
sign firm Shelton Mindel says, 
“Larson Juhl has taken the 
old ‘molding game’ usually 
used for a molding around the 
top of a room and applied it 
to picture frames. You use an 
ogee molding, for example, 
with one or two other shapes, 
and by stacking them you have 
an elaborate frame.” Mindel 
and Vicente Wolf are two 
clients who have found that 
Larson Juhl has frames that are 
suitable for any environment. 
‘The Georgia-based com- 
pany, owned by Craig Ponzio, 
who started out as a designer 
for Larson, has operations 
worldwide and employs about 
3,000 people. Currently the 
Craig Ponzio Signature Col- 
lection includes 14 ensembles 
of different types of moldings 
that can be used together or 
separately. The groups, with 
names such as Aubusson, FI] 
Greco, Vermeer and Musée, 


URBANE WICKER 
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contain several moldings or 
frames. The styles range from 
neo-Renaissance carving that 
is water-gilded, in the Musée 
Collection, to heavy baroque 
ornamentation and some dark- 
tone frames in the El Greco 
group (above), to Vermeer’s 
contemporary shading and 
starker lines. For showroom 
locations, call Larson Juhl, 


770/279-5200. 


the large structural braid, and 
the back and sides are woven 
like a basket,” he notes. The de- 
signer has also produced some 
unusual combinations, showing 
samples of the seating covered 
in leather or a linen-and-cotton 
velvet (left). “The fact that it’s 
upholstered and we’ve shown 
samples in these materials 
makes it less porchy,” he says. 
“We wanted it to be more ur- 
bane.” The Wicker Works, 267 
Eighth St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; 415/626-6730. 

continued on page 194 
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Capital Living 


A Middleburg tack room. A Hamptons cabana. 
An Eastern shore sunroom. Places reserved for 
solace and relaxation, or just to get away from it 
all. This Spring, come explore ideas for furnish- 
ing second homes and cherished retreats at The 
Washington Design Center’s Design House, sponsored 
by Architectural Digest. 


See how Washington’s most talented designers 
blend style with comfort to create tranquil oases 
amidst today’s hectic lifestyles. 


Look for special events and offers from Architectural 
Digest advertisers, including a Volkswagen Passat 
design-gift-with-test-drive program. 


March 19 through July 1, 1999 
The Washington Design Center 
300 D Street, SW 

Washington, DC 


Admission is free. 
For more information, 
call (202) 646-6108. 


Rendering of the Trend House Dining Room 
by Joe Niermann and David Mitchell 


Advice from ASID 


The American Society of Interior Designers (ASID) offers 
these practical reasons to turn to the professionals when it 
comes to designing your home: 


Listening and understanding: Designers begin their work by 
listening to homeowners’ ideas and understanding the way 
they want to live. 


Professional project management: Designers manage the 
complete project. They add value by handling ordering, 
coordinating hiring and scheduling work groups—on time 
and within budget. 


All Wright in Oak Park 


For many years, the Wright Plus® Housewalk has fea- 
tured remarkable private homes by Frank Lloyd 
Wright and other important architects. In celebra- 
tion of the tour’s 25th anniversary, the 1999 walk 
will feature “Ten by Wright”—eight private resi- 
dences and two National Historic Landmarks in 
Oak Park and River Forest, Illinois, all designed by 
Wright, will be open to ticket holders on May 15. 


Presented by The Frank Lloyd Wright Home 
and Studio Foundation, Wright Plus benefits 
the Foundation’s educational programs. The event 
is sponsored by Architectural Digest and will offer 
special programs and premiums from patrons and 
marketing partners. 


Space is very limited. Tickets go on sale March 1 
and can be purchased by calling (708) 848-9518 
weekdays between 10 am and 5 pm CST, or by fax 
at (708) 848-2327. 


For more information about Wright Plus or 
membership in The Frank Lloyd Wright Home and 
Studio Foundation, please call (708) 848-1976. 





Roark Johnson 


Desired function and feeling: Designers are specially skilled 
to produce the desired function and feeling homeowners 
want to create. 


Knowledge and experience: Designers have the ability to see 
a client’s needs and know design options, trends and effects. 
They are experienced in finding products for every aspect of 


the job. 


To help you find an interior designer who is right for you, call ASID’s Worldwide Referral Service 
toll-free at (800) 775-ASID, or visit ASID on the Internet at http:www.interiors.org 
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COURTESY CAMERON 










® McGuire 

McGuire (415/626-1414) pre- 
mieres its St. Germain Collec- 
tion this spring. Named for the 
Paris faubourg that was home 

to Jean-Michel Frank’s work- 
shop, it includes four woven rat- 
tan designs with a 1940s flair. 
The lounge chair, which has a 


matching rectangular ottoman 


® Cannon/Bullock 

Richard Cannon and Richard 
Bullock have created unusual 
wallcoverings using handmade 
Chinese mulberry paper that 
they sell at their Los Angeles 
showroom (323/221-9286) and 
at Donghia (212/935-3713) in 
New York. The Couture Col- 
lection has silk ribbons stitched 
onto the paper with trailing ends 
that can be tied into bows or 
knots or left to fall elegantly. 





Cannon/Bullock’s 
wallpaper with silk 
ribbons at Donghia 
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IN ‘THE SHOW ROOMS 


At McGuire, a lounge 
chair from the new St. 
Germain Collection 





with a semiattached cushion, is 
characterized by a sloping back, 
and its square, tapered front legs 
and saber-shaped rear legs are 
capped with brass sabots. The 
same details are incorporated 
into the six-foot sofa. McGuire’s 
three-panel open-weave screen 
is double-sided so that it can 
also serve as a room divider. 





® Quadrille 

New York-based Quadrille 
(212/753-2995) has bought 
China Seas, the fabric company 
that was started in 1972 by 
Inger McCabe Elliott, who 
worked as a photographer in 
Southeast Asia and was inspired 
by the designs she encountered 
there. While continuing the 
traditional China Seas feel with 
a variety of batik prints, such 

as Bunga (above), a stylized pat- 


tern of flowers, seeds and vines, 


~ 


® Rosecore : 
Rosecore (212/421-7272) has 
created a dramatic new show- 
room in New York’s D&D 
Building for its extensive inven- 
tory of Wilton carpets, hand- 
made needlepoint rugs and 
other floorcoverings that can 
be woven to order in a variety 
of sizes. Among the Wiltons is 
Le Trelliage (right), which has 

a tight diaper pattern of wavy 
lines contained in a border of 
stylized leaves; the carpet comes 
in tan on a cayenne pepper 
background, blue on cream and 


COURTESY ROSECORE 


several other colors. Rosecore’s 
collection of imported rugs in- 
cludes English Tapestry, a hand- 
made needlepoint characterized 
by a riot of green and brown fo- 
liage with melons and a border 
of flowers, seed pods and leaves 


Quadrille also offers several new 
designs on cotton and cotton- 
and-silk fabrics. Tropicana has 
large images of peonies done 

in the fashion of Chinese land- 
scape painting and rendered 
either in blue on hot pink or pink 
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on yellow; Nutmeg Tiree shows 
branches and nutmegs on a 
white background in a pattern 
reminiscent of the tree of life; 
and Flora is an abstract pattern 
of blossoms and leaves in red, 
blue or peach on tan. 























































on a camel ground. A hand- 
woven Aubusson called Floral 
Art has a border of multicolored 
flowers giving way to a beige 
center containing two baskets 
overflowing with flowers. 


®Nobilis 

New to the D&D is Nobilis 
(212/980-1177), the long-estab- 
lished French fabrics firm, which | 
is showing weaves such as Scara- 
mouche (below), a cotton-and- 
viscose stripe of red and blue 
scored with a diaper pattern and 
separated by lines of fringe. Rem- 
iniscent of the designs in Com- 
media dell’Arte costumes are 


Arlequin, a silver linen-and-silk 
weave with red, blue or gold lines 
forming the diamonds; Pierrot, a 
checkerboard in the same colors; 
and Columbine, a stripe of silver 
and red, blue or gold. 0 





Pure Florida 
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